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DEAF AND DUMB. 



Scene, A large Square. On me Side is tbe ancient Palace of 
Count Solas — on another Mr. Franval's House. 

Enter St. AtUlflvm tbe firmer. He -walks a few steps, 
and then rivets bit eye an a window of tbe latter. Dubois 
follows bint from tbe palace. 

Dub. WHO could have Imagined, air, tliat you were 
gone out already ? — Re does not hem me. His whole soul 
— yes, yes, love has a strange effect on mankind. It is a 
sort of lottery, in which there are, to be sure, a few prizes, 
but the first deposit is the understanding, and that is gene- 
rally tost 

Alme. — (Awaking from bis reverie.) — Ha ! Dubois, are 
you here ? 

Dub. Yes, sir. I have been looking for you in your own 

Alme. What do you want f 
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Dub, To report the conversation, which by your desire I 
have had with Dupre*. 

Alme. Has he told you what are my father's intentions ?— 
for he alone is acquainted with every secret. 

Dub. True, sir. I know no servant, who is on so confi- 
dential a footing with his master. 

Alme. Well? 

Dub. I have obeyed your orders, sir, and have learnt 
every thing. 

Alme, — (Hastily.) — Doubtless my father — 

Dub. Honest Dupre is not easily prevailed upon to be 
communicative. 

Alme. That is immaterial. Tell me only — • 

Dub. Besides, he is always so melancholy, that one might 
ajmost fancy he had a bad conscience. 

Alme. Dupre! — Impossible! — He is one of the most 
honest men on earth. So old a servant of my father! — But 
to the point — I insist upon it. 

Dub. Well, sir — last night, when all was quiet in the 
house, I went to Dupre* under the pretext of wanting to light 
my candle. Of course we entered into conversation — so I 
slily adverted to your father's intentions respecting you, and 
learnt that your suspicions were unfortunately just, — that 
preparations are already making for your union with the 
Count d'Harancour's daughter. . 

Alme. Heavens 1 

Dub. The lady is not handsome, certainly, but she is the 
only daughter of the oldest nobleman in Toulouse — a man of 
the first consequence, who can give her an enormous fortune. 

Alme. What are to me his riches and his rank ? — Would 
not one look from Clementina overbalance them ? 

Dub. Miss Clementina is a most lovely creature, I allow, 
sir, but I would, nevertheless, advise you to abandon every 
idea of marrying her. 
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Alme. What ! Renounce the sweetest hope life can afford ! 

Dub. Your father will never give his consent. 

Alme, And why not ? Is she not the daughter of a man, 
whose memory is revered by every one in Toulouse ? Is she 
not the sister of the most eminent advocate in the place— a 
man, who makes me happy in the possession of his friend- 
ship ? — Her mother is a poor widow, I allow, dependant on 
her son's affection for subsistence, and consequently unable 
to give Clementina any fortune.— But why should I wish 
for any ? Has not nature already endowed her with the 
choicest gifts ? 

Dub. Choice gifts in your eyes, sir, but you know your 
father. 

Alme. Oh, how hateful to me are these golden mountains, 
which rise between Clementina and myself! In former times 
— when my father was but a humble merchant, he would 
have thought it the greatest honour that an alliance should 
take place between his family and FranvaTs, but since he 
came into possession of Count Solar's property, whose uncle 
and whose guardian he was, ambition has gained a complete 
ascendancy over him, and he has departed from the path of 
real happiness. 

Dub. The old people, who were servants at our house in 
former times, frequently speak of this Count Solar. Was 
he not deaf and dumb from his birth ? 

Alme. He was. About eight years since my father took 
him to Paris for the purpose of consulting some eminent^ 
medical men respecting his case, but he was either negli- 
gently treated— or his constitution was too weak for the ne- 
cessary operations. He died in Dupre's arms, who alone 
had attended my father on his journey. 

Dub. Now I am no longer surprised that I so often find 
Dupre looking at the picture of this child, which hangs in 
the saloon. 

B* 
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Alme. It is very natural he should do so. The young 
Count was the last branch of a noblt family, which Dupre 
had long and faithfully served. — Poor little Julius ! — How 
much were we attached to each other! — To him I am 
obliged for my life.— How courageously did he risk his own 
in my defence ! — Never, never shall I forget it.— He wis 
about ten years of age and I twelve, when we were separated. 
The moment of his departure is still present to me.— Unfor- 
tunate Julius! — He could not speak— but how eloquent 
were his looks — how expressive his every action!— With 
what emotion he pressed me to his heart — as if aware it was 
our last embrace ! — Alasl Why is he no more ? — Had he 
lived, I should have had another friend, and my father, in 
his humbler state, would have willingly consented to my 
union with Clementina. 

Dub, I hope, however, you are certain your affection is 
returned, sir. 

Alme* I flatter myself with this conviction.— You know, 
Dubois, that I every morning go to her brother, for the pur- 
pose of being instructed by him as to the nature of our 
laws. Clementina, on these occasions, always appears under 
the most artful pretexts, which love can suggest. Her eyes 
often meet mina, on which she instantly blushes. When she 
speaks to me, her voice falters, and her lips tremble. She 
seems to be afraid that her secret will escape. — If all these 
be not symptoms of love, how can it be discovered ? 

Dub. I think, however, that before you proceed sir, you 
should obtain a formal confession of her attachment, and 
above all things the consent of her family. 

Alme. That her brother will consent I am certain. His 
penetrating eye has doubtless, long discovered the situation 
of my heart, and if this attachment were displeasing to him, 
would he still hear me in so friendly a manner ? — No. My 
only fears are grounded on the mother's character. 
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Dub. Yes, sir— the good lady is not easily satisfied on 
any occasion. 

Ainu, She is descended from a noble family, and is still 
prouder than my father. But I rely on the great influence 
which her worthy son possesses over her. 

[FranvaTs door opens, and Dominic appears. 

Dub. Here comes the old servant Let us draw him into 
conversation. It is not veiy difficult. We may perhaps 
learn something decisive respecting Miss Clementina's sen- 
timents. £ Dominie comes forward. 

Dom. — (Good-humoured and loquacious. ,>— Hal-— I must 
own I little expected to find any body here at so early an 
hour.— '(Shakes bands with Dub. J— Good-day to you, 
neighbours.— ( To Alme.J— Your servant, sir. This morn- 
ing air purifies the blood, and cools the fancy At your 
age too — well, well— I can easily account for your early 
rising. Love and sleep are sworn enemies. 

Dub. What do you mean, Dominic ? 

Dom. Yes—pretend to be surprised. I have good eyes, I 
promise you— and though sixty years of age, I defy any 
lover to deceive me.— (To Alme, who constantly loots to- 
wards the window.) — Ha I You expect us to appear at the 
window— do you ? But we shall not rise so early as you 
wish. We were playing on the guitar till two o'clock this 
morning, and at the same time singing those pretty verses, 
which a certain person made on our recovery. We are still 
fast asleep, and perhaps dreaming of the author. Ha! 
Ha! Ha! 

Alme. Your good humour inspires confidence, Dominic- 
Yes, I love your young mistress — I adore her. 

Dub. And J have been trying to subdue his passion. 

Dom. Subdue it ! For what reason ? 

Dub. Come, come, Dominic, you are a sly experienced 
old fellow. You must have remarked as well as myself that 
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Miss Clementina, is far from sharing the sensations she has 
inspired. 

Dom.—( Ironically. J— Have you discovered this ? 

Dub. Very evidently. It is as plain as possible. 

Dom. Mercy on us I What wonderful penetration ! Yes, 
you are the man to pry into a secret. 

Alme. Can you have observed any thing contrary to the 
suspicions of Dubois ? 

Dom. A vast deal. I have discovered that she loves you, 
sir,— -that she no longer thinks, acts, and lives but of you, 
for you, and through you. 

Alme. Is is possible ? 

Dub.— ( Apart to Alme.J — Be cautious, if you want to 
know more.— (Aloud.)— But neighbour Dominic, what 
proofs have you ? 

Dom. Proofs! — A thousand. I need but recollect the 
fever which so nearly proved fatal about two months ago. 
Whose name did she constantly utter during her paroxysms? 

Alme. Mine. 

Dom. When she read the list of those, who had enquired 
after her health, at whose name did she always stop with a 
blush ? 

Alme. At mine ? 

Dom. — (Imitating the voice of an invalid.)—" He called 
then, Dominic?*' said she to me. Yes, madam.—" Often, 
Dominic ?"— Every hour, madam.— " And he appeared to 
be really interested ?'* -—-—"Indeed did he, madam. I never 
saw a man more happy in my life than he seemed, when I 
told him you were better. v * — Then her weak frame began 
to tremble, — I saw a tear glisten in her eye, and a smile for 
the first time play round her pretty lips:— " Yes," said 
she — " I am better, Dominic — much better — I feel that 
I am out of danger."— Ha ! Ha I Ha !— 
Alme. I confess these little circumstances— 
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Dub. Are in my opinion, by no means sufficient to 
prove ' 

Dom. Not sufficient ! — And the quarrel which I had with 
her only a few days since. — Ha ! Ha ! — Excuse me, sir— 
I cannot refrain from laughter, when I think of it. 

Alme. To what do you refer ? 

Dom. I went into the parlour according to my usual cus- 
tom, for the purpose of putting every thing into its proper 
place. — Well — I found Miss Clementina busily employed in 
painting a miniature — so busily indeed, that she no more 
saw me than if I had been a hundred miles from Toulouse.— 
Well — I crept on tip- toe behind her chair — for there cer- 
taiuly is nothing more pleasant than to observe the actions 
of people, who are- in love — 

Alme. Proceed, proceed. 

Dom. Well — I looked at the portrait — You, sir,— it 
was you to a nicety. 

Alme, Me ! 

Dom. Yes, you, sir. — " Well— what a likeness !" cried 
I, without thinking what a fool I was for saying a word. 
Up she rose, with " Do you think so ?" — and laid her work 
aside. — " Bless my heart," said I to her, a man must be 
blind not to discover that at the first glance. " Indeed ! 
Whom do you think it is intended to resemble?"—" Why, 
young Mr. St. Alme, to be sure." — " St. Alme!" cried 
she, quite confused, and rather angry. " It certainly is not 
like him. I meant it to be a likeness of my brother, and 
was trying to paint it from memory. " That may be, 
madam," said I, " but you have certainly made a mistake, 
for every feature is Mr. St. Alme's." — — " I tell you it is 
my brother — and no one else." Then she hid the portrait 
in her bosom, walked away, and was for the first time in her 
life out of humour with old Dominic. Ha I Ha ! Ha I 
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Ainu. How happy dost thou make me ! 

Dom. But while I am prating here, I forget — 

Alme. Stay another moment, honest Dominic. You 
know not with what pleasure I listen to you ! 

Dom. Yes, yes — that I believe, but you know not how 
many errands I am sent upon. First the old lady — then the 
advocate — then Miss Clementina ! — — Above all things, 
sir, beware of letting it be known that we have been talking 
together, for I should be scolded — and why ?— -Young people 
have a strange way of managing love-affairs. Not a soul 
must know their secret, though it has been the town-talk for 
a month. — (Shakes bands ivitb Dub. ) — Farewell, honest 
Penetration. Oh, you are a shrewd observer. — You know 
she does not love your master — " Very evidently — It is plain 
as possible." Ha! Ha! Ha! [Exit. 

Alme. Well, Dubois ? 

Dub. I am satisfied that your affection is completely re- 
turned, sir. 

Alme. And shall I marry another ? Never ! Never ! 

Dub. We must immediately devise means, then, to coun- 
teract your father's purpose. 

Alme. You must aid me in this, Dubois. 

Dub. My advice is that you go to Mr. FranvaPs at the 
usual hour, confess the whole to him, and make a decla- 
ration of your love to Miss Clementina in the presence of her 
brother. After receiving his consent, go diiectly to Count 
d'Harancour, whose daughter it is intended to force upon 
you. Describe your situation. He is a worthy man, and 
will be pleased with the candour of your conduct. In this 
way you will, I think, defeat the ambitious project of your 
father. 

Alme. You are right* I will follow* 1 your advice. The 
step is extremely delicate, I own j but I shall conduct myself 
with so much respect and openness, that the Count, who is 
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just and generous, will sympathize in ray distress, nay per- 
haps even assist me in obtaining her, who alone can make me 
happy. — Oh yes, he will, he will. His hotel is not far off. 
Go, and ask when I may be allowed to wait upon him. Say 
I wish to have a private interview. * 

Dub. I will, sir. Expect me again in a few minutes. 

, [Exeunt severalty. 

Enter the Abb£ deP Epee and Theodore in travelling dresses. 
The. walks a few steps before the Abbe, and approaches 
in violent agitation— then turns, and makes a sign. 

Abbe. This sudden agitation painted in every feature 
allows me no longer to doubt that this place is known to 
him. 

The.— (Rivets bis eyes on the palace, walks towards the 
door, shrieks f and falls into the Abbe's arms*) 

Abb/. What a dreadful tone ! — Scarcely can he breathe.— 
Never have I before seen him thus affected! 

The. — (Hastily gives him to understand that he recognizes 
the bouse of bis father. This is done by placing bis bends al- 
ternately, and several times upon each other, then spreading 
bis fingers to resemble the shape of a roof, and lastly by shew- 
ing with bis right- band the size of a child about three feet high.) 

Abbe. Yes, thank heaven — he recognizes the habitation of 
his parents. Beloved, sweet place, where first we saw the 
light, where swiftly rolled away the years of childhood, 
never dost thou lose thy lawful claim upon our hearts. No 
human being is there so devoid of sensibility as not to feel ' 
delighted, when he again beholds thee. 

The.-— (Kisses the Abbe's band, and endeavours to express 
his gratitude.) 
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Abbe.— {Replies by signs that thanks are due to heaven, 
not him.) 

The. — (Immediately kneels, and prays for a blessing on bis 
benefactor.) 

Abbe. — (Bending forward with uncovered bead.) — Oh 
thou, who with almighty power directest all our projects— 
thou, who didst inspire me with this great design, accept the 
thanks of an old man, who has acted under thy guidance and 
protection— accept the thanks of an orphan to whom thou 
hast made me a second father.— -If I have honestly fulfilled 
my duty — if all my care and trouble may expect a recora- 
pence from heavenly justice, oh let it light upon the head of 
this unfortunate young man — let me in his happiness find my 
reward. — (They sink into each other's arms.)»—Now I must 
learn to whom this palace belongs. 

[The. is going into the bouse, but the Abbe* holds him back, 
and imitates a person who attempts to speak, but tvho is 
driven away without being listened to. The. understands 
him, and obeys.] 

Enter Dubois. 

Abbe.— (Aside.) — Here comes one, whom I may ask 
— (Aloud.) — Friend, can you tell me the name of this 
square ? 

Dub. The gentlemen are strangers, it appears. It is called 
St. George's Square. 

Abbe. I thank you.— ( Dub. is going.) — Another word, 
if you please. Do you know any thing of this palace r 

Dub. To be sure I do. I have lived five years in it. 

Abbe. — (Aside.) — A lucky accident. — (Aloud.) — To 
whom does it belong ? 

Dub. It was formerly Count Solar's, and now belongs to 
Ntr. Darlemont, in whose service I am. 
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Abbe. Solar ! Darlemont ! — Who is this Mr. Darlemont f 
—[During this conversation, The. surveys the bouse, and 
leans against the door ivitb a mixture of delight and melan- 
choly. 1 

Dub. Who is he !— (Aside.)— This man is very inqui- 
sitive. 

Abb/, Yes — his rank, his situation— 

Dub. Upon my word I know no more of him than that 
he is one of the richest men in Toulouse. — But I am 
wanted. • You will therefore excuse me. — (As be goes into 
tbe bouse.) — These strangers have their share of curiosity, 
however. [Exit. 

Abb/. Could he devine why I was so inquisitive but 

not a moment must be lost. First, let me find safe and con- 
venient lodgings.— This palace, which probably bears the 
name of an ancient family, and this Darlemont, the present 
owner of it, must be well known in Toulouse — I will dive 
into the mystery.— (Presses The. who anxiously approaches, 
to bis heart.)— If my Theodore has parents possessed of sen- 
sibility, how many tears must they have shed, since they lost 
him. What transports shall I feel in restoring him to their 
embrace ! — But if he be a sacrifice to villainy— arm me, oh 
heavenly Providence, arm me with power to redress his 
wrongs. Give mankind through me another proof that 
soon or late the most hidden crimes will be discovered, and 
that nothing can escape eternal justice. [Exeunt The. se- 
veral times, looking back at tbe palace. 
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ACT II. 



Scene, — Franval's study. On his desk is a fewer-pot, and 
on all sides are seen books, parchments, &c. Franval is 
discovered, reading papers. 

Fra. I find It impossible to withdraw my attention from 
the subject, on which I am appointed arbitrator. Is there 
any, indeed, which can be of greater importance to society,, 
or mote creditable to a man of my profession ? — I am ap- 
pointed to reconcile a husband to his wife. Alas ! These 
separations are too frequent— and it behoves every honest 
man to -exert himself in the prevention of them. 

Enter Clementina nuttb a small basket. 

Cle. Good morning, dear brother. 

Fra. Clementina, good morning. 

Cle. I have brought some fresh flowers for your desk-— 
(Puts them into tbef<ywer-pot.) 

Fra. This daily present and your daily kiss, good sister, 
make me diligent.— (With a smle.)~I have a friend, too* 
who would not be averse to the same inspiration. 

Cle. <~( Confused.) — Whom do you mean ? 

Fra. Whom! — You need not blush. — (Rises, leads her 
forward, and rivets bis eye on her.)— Clementina ! 
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Ck.— (Abashed.) — What do you want, daar brother ? 

Fra. These flowers and your affectionate kiss aVe always 
welcome— but they will cease to be of any value, if you 
withhold from me your confidence. Clementina, you can- 
not dissemble. I perceive — 

CU. Oh, cease ! 

Fra. Why should you oppose an irreproachable attach* 
ment ? Is not St. Alme in every respect deserving of it ? 

CU. I must own I have thought so. 

Fra. I say nothing of his person and countenance— 

CU. They are noble and expressive. 

Fra. Of his manners — 

CU. They are polite and captivating. 

Fra. I confine myself to his mental qualifications. He is 
a sensible, candid, amiable young man. Such a character is 
to the woman who will be his wife the surest pledge of 
happiness. 

CU. That I have often thought. 

Fra. In a word, he loves you. 

CU. Do you really think so, brother ? 

Fra . Have you not observed it ? 

CU. I have been afraid of deceiving myself. 

Fra. You confess, then, that you feel a regard for him ? 

CU.— (Falling into bis arms.) — Brother, you have learnt 
my secret. 

Enter St. Alme. 

Alme.— (Shaking bands <witb Fra. J— Good morning, my 
dear friend.— (With a respectful bow to C\t.) — Miss Cle- 
mentina — 

Fra. So early abroad — and so gayly dressed too ! Some 
affair of consequence has surely caused this. 

Ainu. Of the utmost consequence to me. 
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Fra. May I know it? 

CU. You seem much agitated. 

Ainu. Who could be otherwise in my situation ? You see 
me in despair— 

CU. Heavens! 

A/me. My friend, never did I so much need your counsel 
as at present. 

Fra, Explain yourself. 

CU . I will not be any interruption. — (Going.) 

Alme. No. Stay, I beseech you. I have just had a con- 
versation with my father- 

Fra. Upon what subject ? 

Aim/. Still do I hear his dreadful menaces. -— And why 
did he use them ? Because I feel it impossible to gratify his 
ambition. If I could do this by shedding my blood, by 
sacrificing my life, I should not hesitate — but to renounce 
my attachment — my first attachment— ( Clem, casts her eyes 
on tbefoor.) — Cruel obdurate parent ! Has nature given you 
any right to make our sacred feelings the slaves of your arbi- 
trary will ? Do you give us existence only to make us the 
victims of ambition ? 

Fra Be calm, my friend, aud proceed. 

Alme. Our conversation turned upon that dreaded alliance, 
which I before have mentioned to you. My father has in- 
formed me that within three days the union must take place. — 
" Within three days!" exclaimed I. "Never! Never!** 
On hearing these words, which escaped me in a violent tone, 
my father was so much enraged that all attempts to soothe 
him were ineffectual. — At length — feeling myself obliged to 
avow my sentiments— and being animated with the hope that 
the name of her I love would disarm him — I ventured to* 
confess that my heart had already made its choice— I named 
Clementina ! 
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CU. Clementina! 

dime .—(Falls at berfeet.) — I cannot, will not any longer 
conceal my sensations. Yes, lovely Clementina — you— — 
you I love — shall love for ever $ and if my presumptuous 
topes- 

CU. — (Trembling.) — Rise, I beseech you. What said 
your father to this ? 

Aime. " She is an amiable young woman," said he, 
much embarrassed, " and in every respect worthy of your 
choice, but I have other views— you must forget her.** 
" Impossible,** cried I, pressing his hand to my heart. 
"Impossible!" repeated he in a dreadful tone — and now 
he gave way to all the violence of fury, wounded my sen- 
sibility with the most galling reproaches, threatened me 
with disinheritance, and commanded me to quit his pre- 
sence for ever. — My blood boiled — my senses almost forsook 
me — I left him — and fled hither, that on the bosom of a 
friend I might learn to bear the thought of being banished 
from the bosom of a father. 

Fra.— (Embracing bim,)—J am ready, dear St. Alme, to 
fulfil that friendly duty. My first advice is that you will 
endeavour to compose yourself, and never forget that even 
the errors of a parent demand a respectful forbearance on the 
part of a child. 

Alme. He thought to alarm me by his th. eats — but oh, 
they have only bound me still closer to the object of my 
innocent attachment. Never did I love more fervently than 
now. Never was Clementina so lovely in my eyes— and if 
you both consent— 

Fra. Happy should I have been to present my sister's 
hand to you— rhappy to have embraced a brother in my 
friend — and Clementina herself — 
Cle. Brother! 
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Fra. Why withhold a confession which will so much 
alleviate his distress ?— Yes, St. Alrae, sincere as is your 
affection for Clementina, it is only an exchange of sensations 
which you have inspired. 

Alme. Is it then true? — Is my love returned? — Dare I 

hope to hear a confirmation of my happiness from yourself f 

Cle. As my brother has betrayed me, I will no longer 

conceal my attachment — but alas, why should I avow it, 

since your father — 

Aim/. Oh, I shall prevail upon him to renounce his pro- 
ject, What can be impossible to the man, whom Clemen- 
tina loves ? If, before I had heard this sweet confession, I 
opposed his fury, surely my resolution must be doubled 
now. — To all his menaces I shall answer : Clementina loves 
me — dear father — Clementina loves me. — But I had quite 
forgotten that I must instantly see Count d'Harancour, whose 
■assistance will be of the greatest service. I will speak to his 
.feelings— I will describe the situation of my heart. — Yes. 
Who can refuse to interest himself in behalf of the man 
that can boast he possesses the regard of Clementina. 

[Presses her band to bis lips and exit. 
Fra. Why does he go to Count d'Harancour ? 
Cle. I wish his ardour may not make him rash 

Enter Dominic nvitb some books. 

Dom. My mistress desires to know whether you will 
breakfast in the study ? 

Fra. If agreeable to her we will. 

Cle. You have not yet seen my mother this morning. You 
know how rigid her ideas are with respect to these little 
attentions. 

Fra. I have been so busy — but I'll go, and bring her 
fcither. 
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Cle. In the mean time, I'll see that breakfast it for T 
warded. [Exeunt Fra. and Cle. 

Dom.—(Lays \he books on tbe desk.)-rThcre ! My nap^ 
is not Dominic if I have not walked two miles this morn,? 
ing. — Let me see whether I have executed all my commis- 
sions. — (Draws out a list.) — for if not, the old la4y will b* 
sure to tell me again that I have lost my memory, and I am of 
no use. — (Reads.) — " To invite Mrs. Doubray and the 
prior of St. Mark in the name of my mistress.' * T^hat's done. 
" To call at the library for some books ordere4 yesterday." 
There they are. " To see the parish officers, an^l tell them 
not to proceed against the poor people, whose house was 
burnt, they being ready to pay the six hundred livrcs." Now 
would I bet a round sum, that these six hundred livres came 
out of my master's own pocket, to save an unfortunate family 
from ruin. " To leave two Louis d'ors in Laurence-lane, 
sent by Miss Clementina to the widovy of the late Cpunt So- 
lar's porter." — Ay, poor old soul! How she pleased Miss 
Clementina — and well she might, for such a charitable frien<J 
is not found every day. — But, mercy on us, here they come, 
and the cloth is not laid. — (Draws a table forward, and 
brings breakfast.) 

Enter Fianvai*, Mrs. Fhanvai, andC^UMW^wx. 

Mrs. F. I tell you, son, there are very few families in 
Toulouse as. aqcient as our's, and I hope you will always, 
remain worthy of your ancestry, though you axe but, an 
advocate. 

Fra. I think, dear mother, my profession would be an 
hpnour to any one. — (They seat tbemseUves to breakfast.) 

Mrs. F. I confess, son, it mortifies me that you are not a 
seneschal like your father, but misfortunes and the injufe 

D 
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tice of mankind compelled me to sell that office at his death. 

Fra, I am therefore obliged to my talents and exertion 
for the respect which I should otherwise only have acquired 
by accident and prejudice, 

Mrs, F, I know very well that you hold a conspicuous 
place in the courts, but still it is a kind of degradation. 

Dom, T-his letter is just come for you, madam, from Mr*. 
Darlemont. 

Fra, Mr. Darlemont 1 

Mrs, F, What can he want with me ? — (Reads,) — " Ma- 
dam, allow me to address you in defence of my most sacred 
rights " — What can he mean ? Leave us, Dominic. — (Exit 
Dom.,) — i" My most sacred rights. My son loves your 
daughter, and asserts that the attachment is mutual.* * 

[Cle, is much agitated, Mrs. F. casts a severe look towards 
her,] 

Fra, Proceed, I beg, dear mother. 

Mrs, F, " Violent as may be the passion of my son, and 
amiable as the object of it may be, this connection can never 
take place." — No, sir, it certainly cannot. 

Cle . — (Aside,)— What torture ! 

Fra, Finish the letter, I beseech you. 

Mrs* F, " I therefore hope, madam, that you will forbid 
his visits to your house, and no longer afford him any oppor- 
tunity of bidding defiance to the rights and dignity of his 
father. — Dartem©^,'" — No longer afford him an oppor- 
tunity ! Did any one ever hear such impertinence ? 

Fra, Be calm, dear mother. 

Mrs, F. And who told this petty merchant, who became' 
such a great man as it were but yesterday, that I wanted an 
alliance with his family. He might recollect, I think, that, 
rich as he may be, there js a material inequality between his 
rank and mine. — I hope, son, that after this insult you will 
order your doors to be shut on young St. Alme, and as for 
his father, if he ever 
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Enter Dominic. . 

Dom. A stranger wishes to wait on you, sir; 

Fra . A stranger ! 

Dom. Yes — an old man with grey hair. He looks like a 
priest. 

Fra. Let him come. [Exit Dom. 

Mrs. F. — (SHU reading the tetter.) — " This connection 
can never take place/* The upstart ! 

Cle.— (Aside to Fn.) — Oh brother, I am lost. 

Dom.— (Without. J— This way, sir, if you please. 



Enter Abbe. 



Abb/.— (After the usual salutations.)—- -Have I the honour 
of speaking to Mr. Franval, the advocate ? 

Fra. I am that person. 

Abbe. Could you spare a quarter of an hour— 

Fra . With great pleasure. May I ask with whom I have 
the pleasure of conversing ? 

Abbe. I live at Paris. My name is Del* Epe*e. 

Fra. Del' Epe*e ! But not the founder of an institution for 
instructing the deaf and dumb. 

Abb/. The same. 

Fra. Mother— sister — you see a man before you, who does 
honour to the age he lives in. — (The ladies move respect- 
fully.) 

Abbf.— (Avoiding bis praise.) — Sir, I< 

D% 
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Fra, I often read the miraculous account of your success, 
and am always struck with astonishment and admiration. 
Be assured that no one feels a greater interest in your exer- 
tions, and more respect for your name than myself. 

Abbe. Happy is it forme, then, that 1 applied to you. 

Fra. What has procured me this good fortune ? 

Abbe. Your reputation, sir. I have to impart a matter 
of the greatest consequence. 

Mrs. F. Come, Clementina, we will not be any 'hindrance. 

Abbe. What I have to disclose cannot be too public* 
Above aH things I wish to interest feeling iftarts, and if 
these ladies will listen to me — '• — 

Mrs. F, As you allow it — 

Cle. — (Aside.) — What a friendly tone, and what a vene- 
rable appearance ! 

Fra. Be seated, I beg. — (All take chairs.) 

Abbe. I shall be somewhat diffuse, and yet I can omit 
nothing, which may assist me in the attainment of my 
object. 
" fra. ^e are all atfcnrtdh. 

Abbe. It is about eight years since an 6fficer cfc the ptflic^ 
in Paris brought to me a boy who Was deaf and 'dumb. He 
had been found on the Pont neuf, appeared to be about nine 
or ten years of age, and was of an engaging appearance. 
The coarse tatters with which he was clothed, made me at 
first suppose he belonged to poor people, and I promised to 
take care of him .^— The next morning, when I examined 
him more minutely, I observed a certain dignity in his look's. 
He seemed astonished at finding himself In rags, and I Sus- 
pected that it was not without some intentibn he had been 
thus clothed and exposed. I immediately published the cir- 
cumstance, and accurately described his person in the news* 
papers, but without effect. It is not usual with mankind to 
be too eager in acknowledging those who are unfortunate. 
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fro. Alas, you are right, sir. How much is human 
nature often degraded ! 

Abbe. As I perceived that all investigation was fh vain, 
-and as I was convinced that this child was the victim of some 
"secret intrigue, I now merely endeavoured to obtain infor- 
mation from himself. I called him Theodore, and received 
him among my pupils. He soon distinguished himself, and 
so entirely justified my hopes, that after the expiration of 
three years, his mind expanded, and he was (if I may u& 
the expression) a second time created. I conversed with 
Tiim by signs, which in rapidity almost equalled thoughts.— 
One day, as we drove past a court of justice in Perns, he saw 
a magistrate step from his carriage-, and was unusually agi- 
tated. I asked the reason, and he gave me to understand 
that a man like this, clothed in purple and ermine, had often 
embraced him, and shed tears over him. From this I con- 
cluded that he must be the son or near relation of some ma- 
gistrate, who, from his robes, could only belong to a supe- 
P tior court of justice 5 consequently that my pupil's hatnfe 
"place Was probably a town of considerable size.-*-— An©'- 
fner time, as We were walking together, we met the funeral 
"df a nobleman. , I immediately perceived the former agi- 
' Nation m Theodore, which increased as the procession came 
nearer. .At length the hearse passed US'— he trembled, arid 
fell tfpoxi my heck. !• questioned him, and he replied hy 
isigtife that a short time before he was conveyed to Paris, he 
had fallowed the hearse, in which Was the man, who had so 
often caressed him. From this I concluded he was an or- 
jAairt, and the hfcir to a large fortune, of which his relations 
had been induced to deprive him by his helpless situation. 
Thes* important discoveries doubled my teal and resolution. 
Theodore became daily more interesting to me, and I began 
1 to dierish hopes of regaining his property for him. But how 
to begin my search ? He had never heard his father's name $ 
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he knew not where he had received existence. — I asked him 
whether he remembered when he was first brought to Paris.— r 
He answered in the affirmative, and assured me he should 
know the gates through which he entered. The very next 
morning we went forth to examine them, and when we ap r 
proached those which are called deV Enfer, he made a sign 
that he recognized them ; that the carriage was there exa- 
mined, and that his two conductors, whose features still 
were present to his mind, alighted with him there. — These 
new discoveries proved that he came from the south of 
France. He added that he was several days on the road — 
and that the horses were changed almost every hour. After 
making calculations from his several statements, I concluded 
that his native place was one of the principal towns in the 
south of France. 

Fra, Oh, how penetrating is the mind when inspired by 
philanthrophy ! Proceed, proceed. 

Abbe. After numberless unavailing, enquiries by letter, I 
fet last resolved to make a tour through the southern towns 
with Theodore. The various circumstances, which he so 
minutely recollected, made me hope that he would easily re- 
cognize the place of his nativity. The undertaking was cer- 
tainly difficult, for I thought all expectations of success 
were idle, unless our journey was performed on foot. I am 
old, but heaven was pleased to grant me strength. In spite 
of age and infirmity I left Paris above two months ago. I 
passed through the gates del* Enfer> which Theodore again 
recognized. When we had left Paris a little way behind us, 
we embraced each other, prayed that heaven would guide our 
steps, and pursued our way with confidence. We have 
visited almost every place of magnitude, and now my strength 
was beginning to fail — my consolatory hopes were nearly 
exhausted, when this morning we arrived before the gates of 
Toulouse* 
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Fra . — (With extreme anxiety.) — Well ? . 

Abbe. We entered the town — TheGdore hastily seized my* 
hand, and made a sign that he knew it. We proceeded. 
At every step his appearance became more animated, and 
tears fell from his eyes. We arrived at the market-place, 
when suddenly he threw himself on the earth, and raised his 
hands towards heaven — then sprung up, and informed me he 
had now found the place of his birth. Like him intoxicated 
with delight, I forgot all the fatigues of my journey. We 
wandered to other parts of the town, and at length reached 
this square. He espied the palace. Exactly opposite to 
your house, uttered a loud shriek, threw himself breathless 
into my arms, and pointed out the habitation of his father's. 
- — I made enquiries," and learn that this palace formerly be- 
longed to the family of Count Solar, the last branch of 
which is my pupil, — that all his property is in the possession 
of a Mr. Darlemont, the guardian and maternal uncle of the 
young Count, by a false declaration of whose death, he be- 
came possessed of it. — I immediately tried to discover who 
was the most eminent advocate in Toulouse, that I might 
entrust him with this important business.— You were men- 
tioned to me, sir, and I am come to place in your hands what 
is dearest to me in the world — the fate of Theodore. Hea- 
ven sent him to me that I might educate him. Receive hirri 
from my hands, and let your exertions restore to him the 
rank and fortune, to which he is entitled by the laws of 
nature and of France. — (All rise.) 

Fra. — (With enthusiasm.) — Rely on me — rely securely on 
the fervent zeal, which the confidence of such a man it-' 
.spireV Never was I so happy — never so proud of my pro- 
fession.— Oh sir, you know not how it delights* me to be of 
service to you. — (Attempts to kiss the Abbess hand, <uihi 
opens his arms, into which Fra. rushes.) 



Abbe. Yes, I can rely on you entirely. I see your tears. 

Ck. Who can be so unfeeling as not to be affected by 
such a recital ? * 

Fra. It is a painful circumstance that I should find f h$ 
father of my friend so criminal, and I must beg you wilf 
in the first instance allow me to make every attempt which 
caution and delicacy will allow. Should these faiJ, I ypU 
ynraask the hypocrite. 

Mrs. F. I burn with desire to see him humbled in the dust 
£rora which he rose. 

Cle. — (Aside.) — Happy prospect ! St. Alme will now be 
as poor as myself. 

Fra. But where did you leave your Theodore ? 

Abbe. At an inn, where he doubtless expects me v\itlj 
impatience. 

Fra. Why did you not bring him hither ? 

Ck. I should be most happy to see him,. 

Abb/, A person who is deaf and dumb always creates dis- 
tressing sensations. I was, therefore, afraid that his pre- 
sence — r 

Fra, -Surely njjt that it would diminish the interest in- 
spired by his situation ? 

Abb/.— (Taking his band.) — Hearts like your's are not 
fyeiy wljere to be found. 

Fra. You musf bring tym to us — nay, I require more $ 
The young man should not be left alone, when we are taking 
steps for him, which make his absence necessary. Accept a 
room in my house. Never have I with greater pleasure ful- 
filled the duties of hospitality. 

Afrltf. You are too good. I only fear — — * 

J$rjf. F. Sir, you will do us an honour by accepting my 
gjgn/s invitation. 

Cle. After so fatiguing a journey you must want repose, 
and you will no where find yourself less disturbed than 
with us. 
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Abb/. Such intreatic* I cannot withstand. I will go for 
my pnpil. 

Fra. And I will, in the mean time, consider how ire 
should proceed. That we have to surmount many diffi- 
culties, I must not conceal from you. To counteract legal 
evidence — to wrest a considerable fortune from an ambitious 
and powerful usurper— -to convict him of so atrocious a crime 

all this requires the greatest caution. 

Abbe. I rely entirely on your wisdom and talents. Be the 
event what it may, the conscious recollection of having done 
my duty, and your acquaintance, shall be my rewards. 

[Bxti. 



END OP ACT It. 
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ACT 111. 



Scene,-— the same room. Enter Clementina dnd 

Dominic. 

• Dom. No, madam. Mr. St. Alme is not yet returned 
home. 

Cfe. How unfortunate ! Never was his presence more ne- 
cessary. 

Dom.—($miling.)—Don*t be afraid. He will not fail to 
come, I promise you. If he suspected that his company 
was so much wished for, he would have certainly 

Cle. Dominic, have you given the money to old Rachel, 
as I directed ? 

Dom. To be sure I have. — Poor soul ! She was seated at 
her spinning-wheel, when I entered. " Good day to you, 
Rachel!" said I. " Your servant, Mr. Dominic. I hope 
your good young mistress is well." — " Quite well, Rachel, 
and how are you ?" — " Why, so so" — and here the poor 
creature began to cough — €C but I still contrive to work 
for my living." — " There is a present from Miss Clemen- 
tina. Take it, Rachel." "How! What ! Two Louis 
d'ors! — Oh the dear generous lady !" Then she kissed the 
moneys— then began to pray for your happiness and health. — 
I'll lay my life that she comes to thank you in the course of 
to-day. 

Cle. Honest Rachel 1 How willingly do I assist her! — 
I never shall forget how attentive she was during my illness. 
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When she comes, Dominic, contrive that no one may see 
her except myself. 

Dom. I will. — Poor old creature ! Her circumstances are 
sadly reduced. ! When her late husband was porter to Count 
Solar, she wanted nothing ; but Mr. Darlemont unmerci- 
fully drove them both out of doors, with all the rest who had 
been in the service of his brother-in-law. The honest porter 
died broken-hearted, and many of the rest would have fol- 
lowed him, if Mr. St. Alme's generosity had not— 

CU. Mr. St. Alme certainly wishes to make every atone- 
ment for his father's injustice, y 

Dom True, madam. One is as proud, gloomy, and 
severe, as the other is open, friendly and liberal. — — Oh, he 
will one day be a good master-— and a good husband too.— 
Don't ycu think so, Miss Clementina ? 

CU. — (Confused.) — Undoubtedly — I believe— that who- 
ever obtains his affections— 

Dom. Some one has already obtained them. 

CU. Indeed 1 

Dom. I know it to a certainty. 

CU. Right ! I remember to have heard that be is engaged 
to Count d'Harancour's daughter. 

Dom. I have beard as much too— but that match will 
never take place. 

CU. Do you think it will not ? 

Dom. To be sure I do. We love another lady. — We 
prefer content to riches. Every one has his taste — and we 
have therefore cast our eyes upon one of the most amiable 
objects 

CU. Is the room in order, which the strangers will oc- 
cupy? 

Dom. Not quite. 

CU. Go then, and make every thing ready. They will 
be here directly. 

E* 
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Dom. Well, well — I am going. — (Asidt.) — I never can 
prevail upon her to own that she loves him. [Exit. 

Cle. This old man delights in tormenting me. I felt my 
cheeks glow at every word he uttered. — — At present I 
will confine my ideas to this important discovery of the vene- 
rable Del* Epfo — and the new hope which it inspires.— 
Should Darlemont lose his fortune, the gulf between his 
son and me will vanish. Love will be no longer subservient 
to ambition, but will enforce its rights.— Yet will my mother, 
who thinks herself insulted by his conduct— Soft! They 

Come. 

» 

Enter Mrs. Franval <mn/Franval. 

Mrs. F. And can you, son, have any hesitation in deli- 
vering over such a wretch to the vengeance of the law ? By 
being merciful you become an accomplice in the crime. 

Fra. Can I forget that Darlemont is the father of my 
friend ? — (To C\t.) — Has Dominic requested St. Alme to 
come hither ? 

Cle. Yes, brother, he has left a message with the servant. 
St. Alme was not within. 

Mrs. F. I must own, soli, that after receiving so insolent a 
letter from the father, I do not wish to see the son in my 
house. 

Fra. Is it just that he should suffer for his father's mis- 
conduct r 

Cle. My dear mother, he is so fir from approving of his 
father's behaviour, that he wishes to make every one for- 
get it. 

Mrs. F. But such a letter I never will forget. 

Fra. Were Darlemont alone concerned in this case, I 
would without mercy tear away the veil, and expose him to 
the abhorrence of mankind ! but you know the power of 
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prejudice. I cannot unmask him, without attaching disgrace 
to his innocent son. 

Cle. Yes—innocent he is, indeed. How often in our pre- 
sence has he lamented the death of his cousin ! — How many 
tears has he shed, when he called to mind the companion of 
his infancy I It is impossible to unite greater openness with 
more tender sensibility. It is impossible — (Her mother 
hoks at her t witb a frown— she turns to Fra.^J— Am I not 
right, brother r 

Fra. Undoubtedly. No one oan know St. Alme without 
being convinced. — But see— here come our guests. 

Enter Abbe and Theodore. 

Abbe. I have brought my Theodore. 

[The. bonus with a friendly air to all, and at last fixes bit 
eyes on Clem.] 

Mrs. F. The exact image of his late father ! 

Abbe. Indeed, madam ! — Do you perceive that ? 

Mrs. F. I never saw so strong a likeness. 

[The. gazes <witb a penetrating look at Fra. 

Fra. His countenance is expressive, and commands re- 
spect. It bears the stamp of his instructor's mind. 

[The. makes signs to the Abbe. He places his right-band 
wi bis forehead, and then stretcbis out bis arm with force and 
dignity.'] 

Fra. What does this imply ? 

Abbe. That he reads in your appearance the certainty of 
success. 

Fra. Yes. I pledge my sacred promise he shall regain 
his rights. — (Embraces The.,) 

[The. with a look of distress puts bis band to bis mouth, 
and then to Bis ears—*be grasp* one of FranvaTs hands and 
lays it on bis heart.} 
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Fra. What means this ? 

Abbe. That he cannot express his gratitude by words, but 
that you may feel it by the beating of his heart. 
. Fra, Is it possible you can so exactly understand him ? 

Abb/. Perfectly. 

Mrs. F. He can comprehend what you mean, too ? 

[The. again fixes bis eyes on Cle< 

Abbe, Most certainly. By this alone was I able to im- 
prove his mind and heart. 

Cle. How attentively he .observes me ! 

Abbe. Be not surprised at that. Genuine beauty always 
attracts his notice. Nature, who has been in many respects 
so cruel a stepmother to him, has made some reparation by 
granting him a nicety of instinct, and a mind which takes 
impressions with a facility most wonderful and rapid. The 
genius of persons in his unfortunate situation, when once sum- 
moned into action, makes much greater progress than our 
own. I have among my pupils profound mathematicians, 
able historians and distinguished literati. This- very youth, 
who stands before you, obtained the prize last winter for his^ 
skill in poetry, and to the great astonishment of his compe- 
titors was openly crowned in the Lyceum. 

Fra. I remember that the newspapers mentioned this phe- 
nomenon, and consecrated the name of Del* Epee to im- 
mortality. 

Cle. But how is it possible that one who is deaf and dumb, 
should comprehend and express 

Abb/. He can even answer any question on the spot. I'll 
give you an example. — (Strikes The. on the shoulder to\ 
awake bis attention, points with the fore-finger of his right 
hand to his forehead, then to Cle. and finally seems to write 
some lines on his left hand ) 

[The. makes a sign that be understands him— seats himself 
at the desk and prepares to write.'] 
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Abbe. Now ask any question. Through the interpretation 
of my signs he will comprehend it, and write it on paper 
with his answer below.— He awaits your commands. 

Cle. I scarcely know what question— 

Abbe. The first that occurs to you. 

Cle. — (After a moment's consideration.) — Who is, in your 
opinion, the greatest man now existing in France ? 

Abbe. Now, have the goodness to begin once more, and 
repeat the words slowly as if you were dictating them to 
himself. 

[The. attends and writes. 

Cle. Who is . 

[Abbe throws both bands forward, spreading bis fingers, 
and then with the fore-finger of bis right-band describes a 
semicircle from right to left.] 

Cle. In your opinion — 

[Abbe points to bis forehead— then to The. 

Cle . The greatest man — v 

[Abbe raises his right-hand thrice, and then both hands as 
high as possible — then lets them sink to bis shoulders, and 
thence over bis breast quite to his waist.] 

Cle. Now existing — 

[ Abbe* describes life by drawing his breath deeply several, 
times, and placing bis hand on his pulse.] 

Cle. In France. 

[Abbe raises both hands and points to every thing around 
him.] 

[All these signs must be made with minuteness, but also with 
rapidity that the action of the scene may not be suspended.] 

Abbf.— (fakes the paper from The. and presents it toFn..) 
—In the first place you perceive that he has written the 
question properly. 

Fra. It is faithful and correct. 

[Abbe* returns the paper to The. who sits in a meditating 
attitude,] 
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CU. He seems embarrassed, 

Abb/. The question is rather of a difficult nature, you 
must allow. 

[Theodore's^iitem become gradually more animated, and 
be 'writes.'] 

Fra. What fire darts from his eyes ! What animation is 
there in his every feature ! He seems at the same time satis- 
fied and affected. I am much mistaken, if his answer will 
not bear the united marks of sensibility and understanding. 

[The. rises, presents tbe paper to Cle. and makes a sign 
requesting she will read it. Fra. and bis mother approach 
with great curiosity. The. places himself close to the Abbe, 
and anxiously observes them . ] 

Cle.— (Reads.)— " Question t Who is in your opinion the 
greatest man at present living in France ?— Answer : Nature 
names Buffon— -the sciences d'Alcmbcrt— truth and feeling 
speak in behalf of Rousseau — wit and taste of Voltaire** 
but genius and humanity loudly declare— — the Abbe del' 
Epe"e. Him I prefer to all." 

[The. represents. a pair of scales, by letting his hands rise 
and sink alternately — he then raises one hand as high as pos- 
sible, points with tbe fore-finger of tbe other at tbe Abbe*, and 
falls into his arms.] 

Abb/. — (Tresses him to bis heart with emotion, which bo 
endeavours, but in vain, to bide.)— Yzrdon his mistake— it 
arises from enthusiastic gratitude. 

Fra. — (Looking at tbe paper.)— My astonishment cannot 
be equalled. 

Mrs. F. No one but a witness of the transaction would 
believe it. . 
Cle. I can scarcely suppress. my tears. 
Fra. This answer at once indicates refined taste and ex- 
tensive knowledge. What endless care and trouble must if 
have cost you to produce such consequences I 
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dbbf. To tell you how much it has cost mc is impossible— 
but the exalted idea of being, as it were, a new creator, in- 
spired me with strength and resolution. If the peasant feels 
delight when he beholds the abundant harvest which rewards 
his industry 5 judge what must be my sensations, when I 
stand in the midst of my pupils, and see how the unfortunate 
beings emerge by degrees from darkness — how they be- 
come animated by the first beam of heavenly light — how 
they step by step discover their powers, impart their ideas to 
each other, and form around me an interesting family of 
which I am the happy father. — — Yes, there are many 
more brilliant delights — many more easily attained — but I 
doubt whether in universal nature there is one more real. 

Fra. And believe me, of all the celebrated men, whom 
Theodore has accurately described, none will no long live in 
the recollection of posterity as you. If France be ready to 
erect monuments in commemoration of our heroes, can she 
refuse one to the creative genius, which by persevering in- 
dustry and patience unexhaustible made amends for the for- 
getfulness of nature ? 

Dom. — (Within,) — But I tell you, Rachel, you must come 
at another time. Miss Clementina cannot see you now. 

Enter Rachel and Dominic. 

Rac. Not see me \ — I must thank her — I must kiss her 
hand. 

Dom. — (Asia* to Clt.) — It was impossible to keep her 
back. 

[The. casts a look towards Rac. and seems to be struck 
uuitb some sudden recollection.'] 

Rac. Forgive me, madam, if I take the liberty — and 
you, dear Mr. Advocate, if I disturb you — but my heart 

F 
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was so fall that I could not stay at home. I came to thank 
my good kind-hearted Miss Clementina 

Cle. Rachel, it is not worth while — 

Rac. Oh, allow me, dear lady — 

Mrs. F. Daughter, what means all this ? 

[The. examines every feature of Rac. is greatly agitated, 
and makes signs to the Abbe, <wbicb the latter observes <whb 
joy and astonishment. The. imitates a man, who bucks at a 
door, and then points at Rac.] 

Rac. Her bashfulness will not let her answer, but I came 
to relieve my heart. You must know, madam, that since 
Miss Clementina recovered from her illness, scarcely a" day 
has passed without her sending cioaths or victuals to me, and 
only this morning Mr. Dominic brought me two Louis 
d'ors, which will enable me to assist some of my poor neigh- 
bours.— (XV//*/ Clementina's band.) — Oh, how sincerely I 
thank you ! 

Abbe. Good woman— 

Rac. Sir! 

Abbt. Were you not in the service of the late Count 
Solar ? 

Rac. My husband was his porter five-and-thirty years. 

Abbe. Do you remember to have ever seen little Julius, 
who was deaf and dumb ? 

Rac. Remember it ! Many a time have I carried him in 
my arms. — Alas 1 We suffered so much by his death, that I 
shall never forget him. 

Abb/. — (Leads her to The. who gazes aPber <witb great 
emotion.) — *Tis well. Look at this youth — 

Rac. What do I see ?— Is it possible ? 

Abbe. Examine him minutely. 

[The. removes the hair from bis face that she may see all 
bis features— -then signifies by signs that when be was a child, 
she bad carried him in her arms.] 
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Rac It is Julius— it is he, whom we all loved So much j 
whose death we so much lamented.— Oh yes, yes,— I reeog- 
mzthinu-~( Falls at his feet.) 

[The. raises and embraces her. 
Dom. And I was such a fool as to tell her she must not 
cone in. 
JbbS. What a strange but important discovery ! 
Fra. True. It will doubtless procure us incontestible 
evidence. 

Mrs. F. And this haughty Darlemont will be humbled. 
That delights me above every thing. 

Cle. While secretly assisting a fellow-creature in distress, 
I basse supported a witness for the injured Theodore. — Oh 
celestial charity ! 

Roe* Oh that my poor husband were alive !— But how 
bappens k that this dear youth, whom we thought dead, 
should now be in Toulouse ? By what miracle — 

AbbS. You shall know every thing, good woman. — But 
tell me— are you so firmly convinced of seeing Julius Count 
Solar before you, that you will testify this before a court of 
justice ? 

Rac. Before God and all the world. 
Fra. Can you not procure us the evidence of some old 
servants, who as well as yourself knew the young Count in 
his infancy. 

Rac. Oh yes. The coachman's widow is still alive. 
Dom. And Peter, the groom. He came with his wife to 
see me only a few days since. They live at no great 
distance. 

Mrs. F. They should be sent for immediately. 

Dom. Iil run 

Fra. Stay.— (To the Abbe.J— I have already told you 
that my friendship for St. Alme makes forbearance at first 

Fa 
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my duty. Let us, therefore, go to Darlemont— let us make 
our united attack, you with the irresistible arms of Nature's 
interpreter— I with the language of our laws, and all the 
force which a just cause inspires. — Hardened in villainy as he 
may be, we shall prevail. 

Abbe. You are right, and I think I know the means, 
which will insure success.— -(Leads The. aside, and informs 
hint by signs ivbat tbey ba*ve resolved upon,) 

Fra. — (*fo tbe rest.) — I recommend profound secrecy 1* 
you all. 

Rac. I promise it. 

Dom. Be at ease on my account. 

Mrs. F. As for me, I dhall make no such agreement* 

Cle . But dear mother — 

Mrs. F. But dear daughter— you may say what you 
like, but I will not deprive myself of the pleasure which I 
feel in declaring my opinion of this Darlemont. He is an 
ambitious wretch, who ought to be humbled — an abandoned 
villain, who ought to be severely punished. [Exeunt. 
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ACT IF. 



Scene, — A magnificent room in Count Solar's palace. 

Enter Darlemont, Dupre, and Dubois. 

Dor. My son not yet returned ? 

Dub. No, sir. 

Dar. And forbad you to follow liim ? 

Dub. He did, sir. 

Dar. Can he, in defiance of his father, be at FranvaPs f 

,Dub. Scarcely, sir j for iVr. Franval has just sent to en- 
quire for him. 

Dar. Go, and remain with the porter *till he arrives^- 
then tell him to come hither instantly — instantly I say. 

[Exit Dub. 

Well, Dupre*, what do you v\ ant ? 

Dup. — (Who, when be entered the room, appeared to Be 
much dejected, draws forth a purse.) — I come, sir, to return 
the five-and- twenty Louis cTors, which you sent this 
morning. 

Dar. Return them! Why? — They are the first half- 
yearly payment of the pension which I lately granted for 
your services. 

Dup. I beg, sir, you will take them again. It is impos- 
sible I can receive money for a deed which will oppress my 
' heart as long as I live. 
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Dar. Will you never forget this boy, then ? 

Dup. Never. His image is always present to me. How 
well do I recollect the look, which he cast towards me, 
when 

Dar. No more of this ! What regard could you or any 
one feel for a mere automaton ? 

Dup. But you must allow, sir, he had good natural abi- 
lities and an excellent heart. Young as he was, whenever 
he saw a beggar, he would relieve him. He knew no greater 
pleasure than to share all he had with others. — And surely, 
sir, you recollect that he saved your son's life. Mr. St. 
Alme had thrown stones at a dog till it turned and attacked 
him. Julius saw the danger, flew like lightning to his assist- 
ance, and fell upon the furious beast, by which he received a 
dangerous wound in his right ann. 

Dar. How often am I to be reminded of this ! 

Dup. Does it not prove that the young Count possessed as 
much courage as goodness of heart ? — Alas ! Who can know 
this better than myself ? I was the confidential servant of his 
father— I attended him during his childhood—yet I (oh, in- 
famous I) I was prevailed upon to forsake him, and become 
an accomplice in your guilt. 

Dar. ~( Incensed.) — Dupre ! 

Dup. Yes, sir — an accomplice in your guilt. The man 
who has deprived an old servant of his peace of mind, after 
his conduct had been irreproachable for fifty years, ought to 
hear his complaints and respect his sufferings. 

Dar. — (Suppressing bis rage — aside.) — I must be calm.-** 
(Aloud.) — My dear Dupre*., this excess of sensibility misleads * 
you. Is it possible that after having possessed my confi- 
dence so long, you can betray me ? 

Dup. Oh, what service would it be ? Where could we now 
expect to find the., unfortunate young man ?— No. I have 
promised secrecy, and my promise shall be sacred, but only 
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on condition that you never again remind me of your hateful 
pension. My conscience is sufficiently oppressed, an J shall 
not be loaded with the still further guilt of taking a bribe, 
which reflects equal disgrace on the giver and receiver. 

[Exit. 
Dar. This fellow's scruples perplex me. — Cruel necessity I 
to be thus dependant on a mental !— But what need I fear ? 
—Is not the boy far from his native home r — Was he not* 
left in the very centre of Paris ? — He probably passes his 
life in some religious institution — or perhaps is dead. At 
all events, how can one in his situation give any account of 
his origin ? — Dupre alone—- 1 must treat him kindly — must 
suppress my rage when in his presence — and above all things 
never lose sight of him. Oh wealth, wealth, how many hu- ' 
miliations hast thou cost me— how dearly have I paid for 
the enjoyment of thee ! 

Enter St. Al'me. 

Alme. I obey your summons, sir. 

Dar. My son, I will once more speak to you—- but ob- 
serve me well — if you do not without hesitation accede to my 
wishes — we see each other for the last time. Where have^ 
you spent the morning ? 

Ainu. Dear sir, I am incapable of dissimulation. — I am 
jusf come from Count d'Harancour. 

Dar.— (Alarmed,) — Howl Without me! What were you 
doing at his house ? 

Ainu. I have opened my whole -heart to him — I have ac- 
quainted him with my affection for Miss Franval. 

Dar. What I Had you the audacity — 

Atme. I know I have acted contrary to your will 5 but 
judge, sir, what influence my attachment must have over me, 
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when it can even make the idea of displeasing you sup- • 
portable. 

Dar. And what said the Count ? 

Alme. Oh my father 1 What a noble exalted soul does he 
possess! 

lar. What said he ? Answer me. 

Alme. I will repeat his exact words : " The connection 
between you and my daughter would have gratified me 
much, and have been a consolation to me in the decline of 
life — but the choice which you have made is unexcep- 
tionable.' * 

Dar.— (Whose rage increases.)— -How 1 

Alme. " The ties by which you are united to so amiable a 
lady must be indissoluble." 

Dar. Indissoluble 1 

Alme. My recital seems to make you angry, sir. 

Dar. Proceed, sir — finish it. 

Alme. — (With diffidence and timidity.) — At last he assured 
me that my frank avowal by no means offended him — that 
he approved of the motives by which I was guided — that he 
would even exert his influence to obtain your consent. — Yes, 
sir, I hope he will soon be here to unite his intreaties with 
my own. 

Dar. And you can even flatter yourself with the idea that 
I shall listen to his entreaties— that I shall become the play- 
thing of your humours ? 

Alme. My father ! 

Dar. Was there ever a man more unfortunate than my- 
self! I became possessed — (He hesitates awhile)— of a 
considerable fortune. I wish, by availing myself of this, to 
bring about an alliance between my only son, and one of the 
first families in the province. After having surmounted 
every difficulty, and removed every prejudice — an ungrateful 
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boy defeats my plan, and refuses wealth— rank— consequence 
—every thing. 

Alme. Of what value are wealth and rank to me ?— Of 
what consequence is any title hut the title of Clementina's 
husband ? 

Dar. Fool! Thou, who canst despise this wealth and 
rank, knowst not what k costs to gain them.— (Seize s bis 
arm, and draws him forward.)— -No, I say. Thou knowst 
not what it costs. 

Alme . Whatever may have been the sacrifices by which 

you obtained your present fortune, can they be placed in 

competition with those, which you demand of me ? I love — 

■adore Clementina— and now I can ako add — I am beloved 

by her. 
Dar. How have you learnt this ? 

Alme. From herself. 

Dar* And this confession on the part of a poor and de- 
signing woman can make you renounce the splendid pros- 
pects, which I open to your view ? 

Alme. Oh my father, wound my heart in every way — do> 
any thing, every thing to counteract me — but spare me, I 
beseech you, the agony of hearing the idol of my soul ca- 
lumniated. That I cannot bear. — Yes. Clementina ha* 
obtained my affection, but not by any designing arts. Her 
enchanting beauty, her numerous virtues, and unexcep- 
tionable birth were all the snares she used. 

Dar.— (For a moment confused, and almost ashamed.)— 
For the last time hear your father's command. You must 
renounce Miss Franval. 

Alme, Rather will I die. . 

Dar— (In a mild tone.)— My peace of mind depend* 
upon it. 

Alme And my life. 

G 
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D*r.~*(In a tone oftntr#ty)-~Yk)d to my wishes. 

Alme. I love and am beloved. 

Bar.— (Embracing bim.)—My son, I conjure you—— ~ 

Aim*.— (Kissing bis band.)—Dtzx father, I love and am* 
beloved. 

Dor.— (Pushes him furiously away. J— «-Enough ! Begone. 

(Abut again attempts to kiss bis bana\ which be^with- 
jferuvj— Begone, I say. [Exit Alme. 

Dor, — (After a long pause,) — Never shall I succeed in- 
overpowering so violent a passion.— This alliance with the 
daughter of Count d'Haraacour would have made my credit 
equal to my wealthy and would have been a protection 
against every possible danger.-— It was my dearest wish— my 
only ambition— —Alas I My plan is entirely defeated. 

Enter Dubois. 

Dub. Mr. Franval requests a private interview, sir. 

Dar. Franval, the advocate ? 

Dub. Yes, sir. 

Dar. Tell him I am not at home. ' [Exit Dub. 

Doubtless he comes to persuade me that this union with his 
sister is most eligible. Yes* yes. They are all concerned 
in the plot.— These lawyers of repute think themselves equal 
to any one, and I rejoice it is in my power to humble the 
arrogance- of this Franval. He shall learn — 

Re-enter Dubois. 

Dub. He has sent me again, sir, to inform you that he is 
accompanied by the Abbe del' Epee, instructor of the deaf 
and dumb at Pari?. 

Dar.— (Alarmed.)— The Abbe del' Epe*e ! 
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* Ob*. And that they wish to communicate several circum- 
stances of the utmost importance. 

Dar, — (Aside in great cmfuskn.)~JMtot a suspicion 
enters my mind ! — Every thing combines to torture me. 

Dub, I wait your commands, sin 

Dar,-— ( Endeavouring to summon resolution,)— Let them 
come. [Exit Dub. 

Horrible suspicion !— I must prepare myself— -What can 
have brought this celebrated Abbe to Toulouse ?— What 
can he want with me?— — Is it possible that after the ex- 
piration of eight years, in spite of every precaution ■ - - 
Alas! Shall I never know a moment's peace r — Hal— 
They come. Let me be firm. 



/ 
Enter Fran val and the Abbe. 



Abbe, — (With a bow,) — Mr. Darlemont— - 

Dar, Be seated.— You have requested a private interview. 
May I ask ■■ 

Era, A regard for the father of my friend, and a wish to 
do an act of justice bring us hither. 

Dar. Explain yourself, if you please. 

Abbi,— (Minutely observing him,) — I shall surprise you 
much. Know, sir, that accident, or rather Providence has 
delivered your nephew Count Solar into my hands. 

[Dar. is extremely agitated. 

Era, Yes, sir, your nephew is alive, and in his name the 
Abbe del' Epee now demands his fortune. 

Dar, — (Endeavouring to suppresses fears,) — Julius alive, 
say you ? 

Abbe, Heaven has rewarded me by preserving his ex- 
istence. 

Dar. That would be most welcome news to me— but 
alas, it is impossible. The young Count died at Paris eight 
years ago. G a 
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• Abbe\— (Keenly rivettittg bis eyes' on bim.)-^Att you sore 
of that? 
' Fra.- You may have been deceired. 

Dar. I. myself was present— artd — 

Abbe. Howl Were you yourself present when he died N— 
Did you yourself see the dead body ? 

Dar. — (Embarrassed.) — Without replying to your inter* 
rogatories, I think it sufficient if I tell you that the death 
of Julius Count Solar was, at the time alluded to, legally 
proved, and rendered indisputable by a legal document. 

Abbe.— (Still observing bim very minutely.)— ThiX doejii- 
meut is false — I am at this moment more convinced of it 
than ever. 

Dar. And on what Is this conviction founded ? 

Abbe. Excuse my frankness — on your confusion. Every 
thing; betrays you, against your will. ■* 

Dur. — ( Rises.)— Dares any one attach a suspicion 

Abbe. — (Who also rises 9 as *well as Fra J — A man, who 
has studied nature during sixty years, who has traced all her 
effects to the very causes, which produce them — such a man 
finds it not difficult to read the human heart. — With my first 
look I discovered every thing concealed in your's. 

Dar. I have nothing to reproach myself with — nor am I 
bound to give you any account of my conduct. — By what 
right, indeed, and with what pretence do you come hither! 

Abbe'. By the right of eight years' labour, care and patience 
— by the right (which every worthy man possesses) of assist- 
ing a fellow-creature in distress. With what pretensions ?— 
I have but one j it is just and I will enforce it. Heaven 
entrusted Count Solar to me that I might love him, educate 
him, and avenge him. The will of heaven I have hitherto 
obeyed, and still obey. 

Dar. Avenge him ! 
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Fra* The rights by which I too appear before you are 
not inferior to his* ftfy first incitement is the confidence of 
this celebrated man, who has fixed on me to complete a 
work than which none was ever yet more honourable to hu- 
manity. My second is the duty which my profession de- 
mands, to protect the weak against the powerful, and ever 
assist the oppressed. 

Dar, Of what oppression are you pleased to speak ? 

Fra* As to my pretensions, I too have only one. I wish 
to be a mediator between you and the young Count. 

Dar, I do not understand you. 

Fra. Nothing can counteract his claims. If you have 
been guilty, you may still make reparation. Confide in me* 
and be assured that next to the orphan's interest nothing in 
the world shall be more sacred to me than the honour of 
my friend's father. 

Dar, But once more I ask what evidence have you that 
this young man, for whom you so much interest yourselves, 
is Count Solar ? There are many others, who are deaf and, 
dumb. 

Fra, Every circumstance corroborates it. 

Abb/. The time at which you took him to Paris was the 
same, at which he was brought to me — 

Fra. And the same, at which his death was reported here* 
His age — his natural defects — » 

Abbe. His striking likeness to his late father 

Dar. Likeness I 

Abbe, His joy and agitation on entering this town, and 
on seeing this palace — 

Fra, The discovery of a former servant— 

Abbe, And finally his own declaration. 

Dar, His own declaration ! 

Far, The statements which he has made with so much 
confidence and certainty — 
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Dar. Statements! 

Abbe. Does this astonish you ?— You fancied k impos- 
sible, I presume, that one unfortunately deaf and dumb — 
Fra. Know that Julius found in this man a second cre- 
ator; that, guided by his instructions, nourished by 4iis 
virtues, inspired by his genius, your nephew has received 
a complete education. — He is acquainted with the past as 
well as the present. Nothing escapes his memory and pene- 
tration. Even you 

Dar. — (With increasing embarrassment. ^— No. Never 
will I acknowledge this stranger. My nephew's death was 
clearly proved, and I am ready before any court of jus- 
tice to 

Fra. Reflect what you are about. — More than one 
old judge is still alive, who may easily recognize in this 
youth the features of a man whose memoiy is revered by all 
Toulouse. Reflect that every inhabitant of this town will 
be affected by the young Count's return, and the narrative 
^of all that has been done for him by the philanthropic 
Abbe. Look at this venerable man-— count his grey hairs, 
and you will count his good actions. Once more, beware 
of the courts of justice. You will be convicted, and 
branded with infamy for ever. 

• Dar. Your threats alarm me not; for, even if the legal 
document were to be declared false, the law can only punish 
those who signed it. 

Fra. But if witnesses charge you with bribery, and ac- 
•knowledge themselves to have been accomplices in your 
guilt, think you then to escape punishment r — Ha ! — Yon 
shudder. 

Abbe. The confession trembles on your lips. Relieve 
your heart. 

Fra. Rid yourself at once of the tortures, which you 
have so long endured. 
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Abbe. You know not the satisfaction arising from a frank 
confession of an error. 

Fra. — ( 'Takes one of bis bands.)— -Follow our advice. 

Abbi.— (Takes tbe otbc*+) — Yield to our intreaties. 

Dor. — (Tears bimejf away.) — Leave me, leave m«.— - 
(Covers bis face with both bands.) 

Abbe. — (Apart to Fra. J — He is alarmed. Now let us 
strike the decisive blow. — (Opens the door.) 

Enter Theodore 4W Rachel. 

[Abbe leads The. close to Dar. so that when tbe latter 
turns , bis first look must fall on The.] 

Dar. — (Aside while be endeavours to summon resolution.) 
These two men have so much cunning— so much penetration 
—but I will brave them. — (Assumes an air of defiance , turns, 
and espies The.J — Gracious God ! — (Stands rooted to tbe 
spot.) 

[The. gazes intently at Dar. sbritks y flies into tbe Abbess 
armsy and indicates by signs tbat be reiognixes bis guar Man. 

Abbe. — (After a pause.) — Now, sir ! Can you still doubt 
whether this is Count Solar > 

Dar. — ( Most violently agitated.) — Thii — my nephew ! 

Fra. How ! Even now do you 

Dar. If he were Julius — why would he avoid me ? — Why 
would he not come to my arms ? 

Abbe. If he were not Julius, why this alarm when he es- 
pied the author of his sufferings N— Yes. If any doubt had 
still remained, this evidence of nature would completely 
remove it. 

Dor. I do not recognize him, and never will, unless legal 
evidence—— 

Abbe. You do not recognize him! Why, then, do you 
tremble thus ? 
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Dar. Who ? I ! 

Abbs. Wheuce that involuntary shriek at sight of thfc 
young Count r 

Fra. And why now avert your face ? 

Abbe. In vain do you contend against nature. 

[The. makes further signs, by nvbicb be endeavours to des- 
cribe a child, ivbose clothes are stripped from his body, and 
exchanged for rags.] 

Abb/, My pupil himself assures me that he recollects you 
—that it was you, who took him to Paris — that it was you, 
who— 

Dor. Enough ! I am weary of your nonsensical remarks. 
Away !— -Leave me, all of you. 

Fra.— (With energetic dignity ) — We shall not obey your 
orders. We are in the palace of Count Solar. 

Dor, Begone, I say— or dread my fury, 

Enter St. Alme. 

Alme. What a strange noise ! — Can any one dare to in- 
sult my father ? What do I see ? Franval ! 

[The. recognizes Alme, and flies with a joyful exclamation 
into his arms."] 

Alme. Who is this young man ? 

Fra. Your cousin Julius — your fathers ward. 

Alme — (Delighted.) — Is it possible ? 

Dor. An infamous deception, my son! 

Alme. Oh, no no. It is true that time has altered these 
features but I feel that my heart — 

Dor. An infamous deception, I tell you— a snare laid for 
us. 

Alme. A snare! That I can soon decide. (Examines 
Theodore's arm, and shew a scar.)— *Tis he* 
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Dar. How! 

Alms, Yes-— 'tis he. Look, at the wound he obtained in 
defending my life. *Tis he — my preserver— 

[Embraces The. with heartfelt satisfaction. 

Dor. St. Alme, go to your room. 

Alme. What I— Would you separate Julius and me so 
soon? 

Dor. Go, or tremble. 

Alme. No. I will stay— even if your curse fall upon me 
at this moment— even if Heaven's lightning blast me on the 
spot*— He was my first friend-— the companion of my earliest 
years. Who can resist the impulse of nature ? 

(Again clasps The. in bis arms. 

[Dar. overpowered bj sbame and fury throws himself into 
m chair.'] 

Abbe*. And does not even this scene affect you? — Can 
you see all our tears, and be callous ? Oh, Sir, how much I 
pity you ! 

Fra. Yield to the power of conviction and corroborating 
circumstances. Oppose us no longer. Your own son— 

Alme. Father, for heaven's sake — 

Dar. Peace ! — (fo Abbe and Fra.) — I do not know this 
young man. Say what you will — produce what proofs you 
may, I can maintain the validity of a legal document, and 
my own rights. I insist upon it that you leave my house. 

Abb/. — (Takes the hand of The.) — Come, then, unfortu- 
nate orphan— come, thou weak plant, which the tempest 
has already bent so low.— (The. observes a tear in bis eye 9 
and gently wipes it away.)— Come. If the law will not 
avenge thy wrongs j if avarice and ambition drive thee from 
the habitation of thy fathers, still there is one asylum open to 
thee— still thou shalt be welcome to the peaceful abode, and 
affectionate heart of Del* Epee ! 

Mm*— (With reverential astonishment.)— DtY Epe*e! 

H 
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[Abbe draws The. after him. Both cast a look towards 
Oar. who sits with downcast eyes,] 

[Rac. follows them to the door.] 

fra.—jTo Dar. after embracing Alme.) — If I have hi- 
therto exercised that forbearance which 1 thought due to 
the father of nry friend, be now assured I wffl do my duty 
to its utmost extent, and arm myself with that determination 
which my abhorrence of your conduct inspires. Whatever 
may be the shadow of hope, at which you grasp, whatever 
reliance you may place upon your wealth and power, be as- 
sured, Mr. Darlemont, you shall not escape me. 

[Exeunt Fra. Abbe*. The. and Racs 

Alme. Franval! My friend ! — In a few minutes I will be 
at your house. 

Dar. — f A side. J — At last they are gone. * 

Alme. Hear me, my father. 

Dor. Away from me ! 

Alme, It is Julius. Cau you still have any doubt ? 

Dar. Leave me, wretch. 

Alme. You draw down destruction on us. 

Dar, Say rather thou thyself dost this. — Madman-— 
Thy rashness— but I will counteract all they can do— 

[Going. 

Alme.~-{Fa/ls at bis feet and detains him.) — By every 
thing sacred I conjure you not to be guided by this foul am- 
bition, the end of which must be inevitable ruin. Resign 
the fortune, which belongs not to us.— [Dar. in vain at- 
tentps to tear himself away*— f re flashes from his eyes.) — Let 
my inheritance be poverty, but let not my name be dishonour- 
ed. — Hear me, my father You avoid me— you avert 

your face.— —My father! you disgrace us — you disgrace 
us.— (Dar. furiously releases himself. The curtain falls.) 

* 

END OF AQT IV. 
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Scene,— 7£* j*/s* room as in the second Jet, 



[Franval is seated at bis desk, and near him THEODORE, 
who is reading. The Abbe walks to and fro> and ap- 
pears to be much interested in Franval's employment' 
Mrs. t Franval and Clementina are sewing, and 
Clementina often looks with great uneasiness towards 
her brother.] 

tie* Dominic stays long* 

Mrs* F. As usual. 

Fra. — (Wrbing.) — I cannot suppress the painful sensa- 
tions which I experienced in drawing out this appeal. 

Mrs. F. But I hope, son, you have no longer any idea of 
sparing this Darlemont. 

Abbe. He is, indeed, a most abandoned villain. I did not 
think it possible that he could have withstood our statements, 
and above all, the sight of his nephew. * 

Mrs. F. He is a robber, whose punishment cannot be too 
much hastened. 

Fra . You are right— but his son— 

Cle. Yes, dear brother. His son certainly excites every 
one's compassion. 

[Abbe, looks nmtb penetrating eyes at Cle. and gives her to 

understand that be suspects her attachment '.] 

H» 
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Fra. (Throws bis pen away.) — His very name almost 
breaks my heart. 

Abbe. I feel the value of the sacrifice you make, but all 
my hopes rest on you. 

Fra. (Summoning resolution.) — Yes, I promise victory to 
you, and vengeance to your Theodore. Pardon the invo- 
luntary agitation of friendship. 

Abbe. Pardon it ! I admire it. If by the exercise of mercy 
we could obtain our object, ' I should be the first to recom- 
mend it. But the obdurate Darlemont will yield to nothing 
but compulsion* The thunder of the law alone can terrify 
him into obedience. 

Fra. Yes. He may dread its thunder; for when this ap- 
peal has been delivered, nothing can rescue him from infa- 
my.— What will, then, become of his unfortunate son, whose 
nice ideas of honour— Oh that he might yet succeed in con- 
vincing Darlemont how dangerous is his situation, and pre- 
vail on him to avoid the dreadful consequences. 

Mrs. F. The villain will not be convinced, I am certain. 

Cle. And why not I If the voice of a father can reclaim an 
erring son, why may not the voice of such a son operate 
upon his father's heart. 

Abbe* (Observing her }—I am of your opinion, and place 
very great reliance on this young man* 



Enter St. Alme* 

[He is extremely dejected, and stands in the back-ground 
mpercei'ved ] 

Fra. (Writing.)— Alas I He knows not that the hand 
which he has so often pressed within his own, is now em- 
ployed in writing an appeal against his father. [ Alme sighs. 

Abbe. There he is. 
Fra* (Springs from bis chair, J— Heavens! 
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Abie. (Approaches with dignity.)— Fnmal, I come not 
to complain. — What you do is right. There are situations 
in whkh friendship must give way to duty. 

[Cle. lets her work fall into her lap, and is much distressed. 

Abbe. Alas, young man, must I, in fulfilling the duty 
imposed upon me by a heavenly power, wound such a heart 
as your's? You know not, sir, how much this hurts my 
own. 

Fra* And judge, St. Alme, what must be my sensations; 
On one side justice calls me— on another friendship. Whether 
I obey the former or the latter, every step prepares for me 
some future sorrow. * 

Alme. (Taking the bands of Fra. and the Abbe*.) — I ac- 
knowledge the value of these noble feelings in their full ex- 
tent — but let me too fulfil the duty which nature dictates* 
Let me undertake my father's defence. 

Fra. Have you any hopes of persuading him to— 

Alme. He would not listen to me— but spurned me from 
him. — Every thing which honour and filial affection 

could inspire, I have attempted but no appeal could 

move him. He insists upon it, that he can prove the death 
of his ward, and in every other respect preserves a gloomy 
silence. 

[The. Perceives Alme standing with a dejected mien, 
throws away the book, and clasps him in bis arms.'] 

Abbe. Does it not almost appear that Theodore understood 
what you have said, and wishes to console you ? 

Alme. (Returning Theodore's embrace.) — I have him 
again— after so long a separation. — Alas ! Why must our 
meeting be embittered by so many sorrows ; — But arc you* 
both perfectly convinced that my father is culpable r* 
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Enter Duprk. 

• Dup. (Without a kat, and in a kind of dttirium.)—¥ox 
Heaven's take— Mr. Dartemont has just informed me— it it 
possible— the young Count Solar— 

Fra. (Points to the Abbe*.) — Here is the man who hat 
pres e r v e d his Hfe. 

Dup. O Heaven \— (Espies The,)—There he is. I see 
him again.— (The. basins towards him nvitk open arms~~ 
Dup. starts back with horror.) — Alas! He thinks that be 
only beholds in me the servant who attended him in child- 
hood. He knows not that I am unworthy of his favour— -» 
that I myself was instrumental in depriving him of his in- 
heritance. 

Ainu. You, Dupre? 

[The. after observing the signs of the Abbe*, stands fir an 
instant rooted to the spot f then walks annoy ivitb a look ef asto- 
nishment and anguish.] 

Dup. But he must also know my agony and penitence ■ he 
must allow me to die at his feet. 

[Falls at Theodore's^** # 

Fra. (Raises hint*) — Compose yourself, and tell us. 

Alme. He alone attended my father and the Count to 
Paris. 

Fra. (To Dup.)— This was about eight years ago. 

Dup. It was, sir. On the very evening that we arrived, 
Mr. Darlemont ordered me to proeure some beggar's rags, 
that we might clothe little Julius in them. 

Abbe. And in those rags he was brought to me. 

Dup. As soon as that was done, his uncle took him away 
in a hackney-coach, and returned alone some hours after. I 
was astonished, and pressed him to account for it, "till he at 
length entrusted me with his confidence, and told me he had 
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now executed a project which he had devised long since, by 
leaving the young Count to his fate in the middle of Paris. 

Alme. (In afaultering <voice.)~~ Could my father be guilty 
of such a base inhuman crime ? 

Dup. In order to obtain possession of the Count's estates 
it was necessary that his death should be legally proved. 
Two witnesses were wanting for this purpose— the on* 
was our landlord— who, tempted by money-— 

Alme. (Lays bis band ox Dupre's mo*fb.)~Wrttch !-* 
(After a £*»/*.>— But no* Proceed, . 

Fra . And the second witness— 

Dup. Was myself. 

[Abbe, makes Dupre*'s confession known to The. by iteming 
to write a few lime on bis lift band*, tben by shutting bis 
eyes and letting bis bead faU on bis breast* by which be ex- 
presses death* The. comprehends him, and looks with abhor- 
rence at Dup.] 

Dup. In a few days we left Paris— and, assisted by this 
false testimony— 

Alme. Hold!— I am no longer allowed to doubt — Oh, 
what torture does a parent's guilt inflict upon his son !-*» 
(Sinks into a chair,) 

Dup. Since that day, my peace of mind never has returned. 
Heaven n just, and hat saved the innocent victim, t am 
ready to make a public confession, and deliver myself into 
the hands of justice* I know die rigour of the law. I know 
what punishment awaits me, and willingly submit to it. 
Happy shall I be, if by my death I make some atonement 
for my guilt. 

Alme. (Springs up suddenly.)— <Yt&~-\t must be so— — 
Follow me, unhappy man.— (Draws Dup. away.) 

Dup* Do with me what you please. 

Fra* (Detaining Alme.) — St. Alme, Whither go you ? 

Alme. Wherever despair may bad me* 

Abb/. Reflect that Theodore— 
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Alme. The sight of him increases my torment. 

Fra. What would you do ? 

Alme. Avenge him, or die. 

Abbe (Also detaining him,) — You are not capable at 
present. 

Alme. Let me go .—My father! my father {—(Tears him- 
self away and rushes out, drawing Dup. after him.) 

[Abbe makes signs, by which be relieves The. who was 
in great distress during the above scene, J 

[Cle. is extremely dejected, and is still minutely observed by 
the Abbe.] 

Mrs, F. At last, then, we are fully acquainted with the 
villainy of this Darlemont. 

Fra. To avail himself of a helpless child's defects, to abuse 
the confidence of a dying friend and relative— I must own 
the evidence of this old servant was necessary to make such 
conduct credible. 

Mrs. F. And can you still hesitate, son ? Will you wait 
'till his wealth and influence counteract your intention 

Abb/. Allow me also to remark, that Theodore is not the 
only person to whom I am attached by duty and affection. 
All the pupils whom I left at Paris suffer by my absence, 
and every moment is of value to me. 

Fra. Yes— I should be culpable were I to wait any 
longer.— Sign the appeal.— f Abbe* and The. sign it.) 

Cle* (A side.)— -All hopes are at an end, then. 

Enter Dominic and Rachel. 

Mrs. F. So, you are returned at last, Dominic. Well ! 
Have you brought nobody but Rachel with you ? 

Dom. (Out of breath.)— It is not my fault — I have run— 
and enquired— and sought— — First we went to the old 
groom's house — old Peter— but he and his wife went out of 
town this morning. 
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Rac. Then we went in search of the coachman's widow— 

Dom. But nobody was at home. The neighbours, how- 
ever, promised to send them as soon as they returned. 

Fra. I hope you concealed our reasons for wanting them. 

Dom. Of course, of course, sir. 

Fra, (Takes the appeal and bis bat.) — Let us go, then. 
(To tbe Abbe.) — You and your pupil must accompany me. 
— (To bis mother and sister $ tbe latter of whom is in tbe 
greatest distress.) — Should St. Alme return during our ab» 
stnee, try to console him — you, especially, Clementina. 
Convince him how much it hurts me to proceed, but a sin- 
gle moment's delay may be injurious to the young Count, 
by furnishing his opponent with arms against him.— Let us 
instantly go. — (Going.) 

Cle. I hear some one on the stairs. 

Dom. {At tbe door.)— It is Mr. St. Alme.— How wild hif 
looks are ! 

Enter St. Alme without bat and sword. 

Alme. Friend, Friend ! — ( Falls breathless into tbe arms of 
Fra. who supports him to a chair. The. flies to bis assist- 
ance nvitb heartfelt sympathy. All surround him.) 

Fra. St. Alme ! Rouse yourself. # 

Alme. (Scarcely able to speak) — My father— 

Fra. Explain yourself. 

Alme. My father— 

Abb/. Pray proceed. 

Alme. Overpowered by Dupre's recital— I hastened home. 
—My father had locked himself in his cabinet — I broke 
open the door— Dupre followed me — told him he had con- 
fessed every thing— that he was going to deliver himself as, 
well as his employer into the hands of justice. " I have 
shared your guilt," said he, € f you shall share my punish- 

I 
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ment." This threat alarmed my father much — I availed 
myself of the decisive moment, and placed the point of my 
sword to my breast. " Rather than be thus dishonoured, I 
will die upon the spot," said I. " Instantly will I plunge 
this sword to my heart, unless you acknowledge my cousin 
Julius. — My declaration, the infamy which awaited htm if 
still obstinate, and the certainty of my death, had at length 
their effect. — Nature was victorious — my father was moved, 
—and with a trembling hand — wrote these lines.— (Draws 
a paper from his bosom, and delivers it to Fra.) 

Fra. ( Reads. ) — " I acknowledge the pupil of the Abbe* 
Del* Epe*e, called Theodore, to be Julius Count Solar, and 
am ready to replace him in all his rights. Darlemont." 

Abbe. (Takes off his cowl.) — Almighty God, accept my 
thanks, — (Takes the paper from Fra. and presents it to The J 

Fra. (To Alme.)— Oh my friend ! of what a burden you 
relieve my heart ! — (Tears the appeal.) 

[T'he. reads the paper— falls at the Abbe's feet — kisses bis 
hand — springs up, transported with joy — bangs on FranvalV 
neck — then approaches Alme — observes him attentively — ap- 
pears to be suddenly struck with some idea — hastens to the desk 
—and vorites a fevj lines under Darlemont's confession.'} 

Fra. What means this ? 

Abbe. > know not. 

Alme. He seems much agitated. 

Cle. Tears drop from his eyes. 

[The. approaches, lays Alme's band upon his heart, and 
delivers the paper to bimJ] 

Alme. — (Reads.) — " I cannot be happy at the expence of 
my first friend. I give him half my fortune. He must not 
refuse it* We were used in former days to share every thing 
as brothers. — Oifr hearts are re-united, and we must not for- 
get oi»r former customs." — Oh heavens \— (Clasps The . im 
bis arms.) 
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Abbe*— (Deeply atfected.)~-l am richly rewarded for every 
thing I have done. 

Rac. The image of his generous father! — (To the Abbe\) 
—May I hope to pass my remaining days in the young Count's 
family ? 

Abbe. Yes, good woman*— you and all the servants, who 
are still alive. 

Fra. But on condition, Rachel, that you, like every one 
here, observe a sacred silence as to what lias happened. 

Alme. Oh why cannot I wash away the recollection with 
my blood ? — How shall I ever bear it ? 

Abbe. — (With a friendly smile, and a glance towards Q\t.) 
—If this young lady would endeavour to erase the recol- 
lection — 
Fra. Nothing can escape your penetration. 

Mrs. F. You surely forget that such an alliance 

Abbe. Will crown the wishes of an amiable pair, whose 
happiness I gladly would promote. 

Mrs. F. Indeed, Sir, you of all men in the world are 
most likely to gain my consent — for who can witness your 
good actions, and oppose your will ? 

[Abbe turns to The. places one of bis bands twice in the 
other , and seems to put a ring on bis finger. The. joins the 
bands of Alme and Cle. — then presses them to his heart. "\ 

Cle. What a blissful moment ! How little did I antici- 
pate it ! 

Alme. I feel my happiness — but no one must expect I can 
describe it. 

Fra. My feelings can only be equalled by my admiration. 
— (To the AbbeJ^-Geaerous man, fcow proud must you be 
of your pupil ! Compare him as he now stands before us 
with wha the once was, and rejok* in the completion of your 
work. 
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Mbe. — (In tbe midst of the groupe.) — He has found his 
home — he again bears the respectable name of his ancestors, 
and I already see him surrounded by many, whom he has 
made happy.— I have not a wish ungratified. Almighty- 
ruler of the world, summon me away as soon as it is thy 
pleasure to receive me. My bones will rest in peace 5 for I 
have finished my career with a good action. 



THE END. 
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Scene, a Room <witb a large Door in the Centre? and a 

smaller one at each Side. 

Trad ELY is discovered in a Chair mounted on Wheels : 
His gouty Leg is covered with Flannel* At his Side 
sits Lydia, ivith a Newspaper in her Hand, 

Trad. Oh! Oh! O— hi 

Lydia, Dear Sir, is your foot painful again ? 

Trad, It is, indeed, good Lydia. It feels as if a band 
of Hottentots were dancing in every toe. - 

Lydia, Poor father I 

Trad, Kind Lydia 1 

Lydia, How I wish I could relieve you ! 

Trad. That very wish is a relief to me. You are the 
only being in this house who tends my fast declining 
health. 

Lydia, Oh, no, Sir 1 

Trad, Yes, Lydia, I vow to Heaven you are my only 
comfort. 

Lydia, You forget that you have sons. 

B 
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Trad. Rather say they forget they have a father. 
Eighteen years ago I, like a fool, murmured when Pro- 
vidence bestowed on me a daughter. Sons I would have 
—brisk, active lads. They, thought I, make their 
way better through the world. Yes, yes, they do make 
their way, and leave their poor old father in the lurch. 
There's Samuel 



Lydia. The multiplicity of his business- 



Trad. Pshaw I Gratitude to his parents ought to be the 
first business of every child. Then there's Rober t - ■ 

Lydia. — (With great sympathy.) — Well, dear Sir, 
Robert ? 

Trad. Your eye sparkles whenever I mention his name, 
Lydia. Why, yes, Robert is better than his brother. 

Lydia. Oh, he loves you most sincerely. 

Trad. Much of his love can I feel at the distance of a 
thousand miles. There is he traversing unknown seas, 
while the gout is traversing every limb of my frame. 

Lydia. Indeed, Sir, he knows no sorrow but the re- 
collection of that. He will now, perhaps, soon return. 
I look at the weathercock every morning; and if he 
should bring riches with him, if he should convert our 
poverty to comfort — This, Sir, a son may do, while a 
daughter must remain at home, and can shew her affec- 
tion in nothing but nursing her sick father. 

Trad. I value your attention to me more than if Ro- 
bert were to bring me the riches of the Indies. Dear 
Lydia, when I read in your eyes how you sympathize in 
my distress, you know not how I feel. You often 
think your father is asleep, because his eyes are closed. 
No, Lydia, he is praying for you. But, as for your 
mother and Samuel — Well, well ! if I have no cause to 
bless them as a husband and father, let me at least for. 
give them as a Christian. 

Lydia. May I then beg your blessing? [Kneels. 
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Trad. — (Laying his band upon her.)— God bless you ; 
and may he prolong ray life till I have seen you cow- 
fort ably settled ! — God bless you I 

Lydia. And my brother Robert I 

Trad. Him too. 

Lydia. And Samuel ? 

Trad. Hold, Lydia ! You heard what I but just now 
said. He has the blessing of his mother. 

Lydia. How unhappy is this disagreement in so small 
a family !. 

Trad. "yVho is the cause of it ? Your mother. . Is she 
not for ever tormenting me from morn to night ? for ever 
reminding me of my unmerited bankruptcy ? for ever 
sneering at my respectable descent, and pluming herself 
on German ancestry ? Does she not starve me \ Does she 
not squander the little money which these few houses 
still produce ? Did you hear how I begged last night for 
a little Madeira, as prescribed by the physician ? Your 
mother and Samuel went to the play, while I was obliged 
to steep away my wishes. 

Lydia. Dearest father, to-day you shall want nothing. 

Trad. I thank you, Lydia. Oh that some honest 
man were as nearly acquainted with the goodness of your 
heart as I am, and would marry you ! 1 would go, and 
dwell with you till death. — (Speaking in a lower voice f 
and pointing to the opposite door.) — The stranger seems 
to be pleased with you. 

Lydia. — (Alarmed.) — With me ! 

Trad. I have more than once thought so. He is, to 
be surej not very young ; but he seems to be an upright 
man ; and your affections are disengaged \ 

Lydia.— (Confused.) — They are, Sir. 

Trad. What a provision would this be for your poor 
father! Well ! let us leave it to tune— Oh ! Oh! Oh!— 
There it flies again from my foot to my knee. 

B2 
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Lydia. It is, perhaps, caused by your talking so 
much.— (Looking at the newspape^y-ShaW I go on) 

Trad. Do. I may, perhaps, be able to sleep a little. 

Lydia. Will it not be better if we go into your own 
room ? for in this there is always so much noise, both on 
our side, and the lodger's. 

Trad. Nd, Lydia ; I will stay here. I shall not be 
allowed a wink in my own room. Be the noise as great 
as it may, I can bear it. Any thing is better than the 
voice of a scolding wife. 

Lydia.— (Reading.) — Paris, twenty-sixth of January. 

Trad. Or— better still, Lydia. Will you play a tune, 
or sing a song ? 

Lydia. Most certainly. — (Sbe seats herself at the 
harpsichord, and flays or sings till sbe sees her father is 
asleep j then rises.)— He sleeps. Now quick! Tom 
must have been waiting a long time for my signal.— 
(Goes to the <windoiv 9 and makes signs.) — He under, 
stands me.— (Returns, and takes a pair of gloves out of 
her work-Bag.) — If my mother should surprise me— or 
that suspicious spy Samuel— or if my father should 
awake — (looking towards bim)— Heavens \ how confused 
should I be I 

Enter Tom. 

Hist I Hist I Softly I He is asleep. 

Tom. You have kept me long, Miss. 

Lydia. Well ! well ! you shall have a penny more for 
it. Now, take this pair of gloves. 

Tom. To sell again ? 

Lydia. Yes. 

Tom. What am I to ask for them ? 

Lydia. A crown is the very lowest price. I have been 
employed five nights in netting them. 
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Tom. That makes no difference to the buyer. If he 
likes them, he'll never ask whether you worked five 
nights or five minutes at them. 
~ Lydia. Don't talk so loud. You may wake my father. 

Tom . Well ! I'm going. 

Lydia. Stop! I have something more to tell you. 
When you have sold the gloves, go to the tavern at the 
comer of the street, and buy a pint of Madeira. 

Tom. Well? 

Lydia. Then wait at the usual place for my signal. 

Tom. I will. 

Lydia. Go, then, 

Tom. Your servant, Miss! [Exit. 

Lydia. Best of fathers ! How limited are your desires! 
To my work again! — (Beginning to sew.)— How sweet 
it is to work for a parent ! 

Enter Samuel, nvitb Hat and Stick. 

Good morning, brother ! 

Sam. Good morning \— (Aside.)— Hem ! Question: 
Is all safe ? — (Feeling in bis pockets.) — There is the key 
of the desk — there, of the closet — there, of the .great 
trunk. Answer : All right. [Going* 

Lydia. I fear you have forgotten the principal key, 
brother. 

Sam. Principal! Question: What can that be ? 

Lydia. The key of your heart, which you certainly 
have lost, and which I shrewdly suspect to be stolen by 
the little Indian girl who lodges here, 

Sam. Don't be afraid of that. I own she did just 
gently open the door, for who, alas! can be, at all 
times, on his guard ? But be assured, Lydia, I have, on 
this, as on all other occasions, taken the necessary pre. 
cautions. 

B3 
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Lydia. Precautions against love 1— Pray let me hear 
what they are. 

Sam. — (Significantly,) — You find the want of them— 
do you, Miss Lydia ? 

Lydia. — (Confused.) — I ! 

Sam. Yes, you. Do you think I never discovered 
that ? The young fool of an East Indian, who is at sea 
with Robert, and whose history he so carefully conceals, 
has (between ourselves) taken my sister's heart upon 
the voyage with him. 

Lydia. I thank you for the compliment, brother. 
You first call him a fool, and then suppose me to be in 
love with him. 

Sam. Yes, yes. Love has bewildered you. My dear 
sister, when a person runs to the window about twenty 
times a-day to see how the wind blows 

Lydia. That I do for the sake of my brother Robert. 

Sam. Robert has often been at sea before, but never 
did Miss Lydia grieve so much as when he last sailed. 
Moreover, when a person blushes at the bare mention of 
a certain name, when a person's pocket-book contains a 
certain miniature, I beg leave to ask : Is this love ? 
Answer: Yes. 

Lydia. And I beg leave to ask : When a person opens 
his sister's pocket-book without her leave, is he a mean 
dishonourable fellow ? Answer : Yes. 

Sam. What ! in a pet! Is it my fault that other peo- 
ple are not so careful of their pocket-book as I of mine ? 

Enter Mrs. Trade lt. 

Mrs. T. Trts grand! Tres noble I When dinner is 
ready, you swarm about it like wasps, but never think 
of coming near me in a morning. 

/Sam. The duties of my office have engaged me. 
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Mrs. T.—(To Lydia.) — And you? 

Lydia. I have been reading the newspaper to my fa- 
ther. 

Mrs. T. But I have heard you prating together some 
time. What was the subject of your conversation ? 

Lydia. Oh, nothing of consequence. I was joking 
with my brother. 

Sam. And I was talking very seriously to my sister. 

Mrs. T. About whom, or what ? 

Lydia. About the wild girl who has lodged with us for 
the last four months. 

Sam. About the wild lad who has been wandering 
with Robert (Heaven knows where) for the last twelve 
months. 

Lydia. She has, in spite of his ever avowed caution, 
made a conquest of him. * 

Sam. He has, in spite of her never avowed giddiness, 
made a conquest of her, 

Mrs. 7*. Why, surely the creatures have both lost 
their senses. 

Sam . I am perfectly satisfied with mine. 

Mrs. T. That is a certain sign they are gone. Man is 
never satisfied with any thing but his sense; and the less 
he has, the better satisfied is he. But, sans badinage, 
I hope neither of you is capable of seriously harbouring 
such groveling ideas; for, though, by your father's side, 
you are but of vulgar extraction, the blood of ancient 
noblesse flows in the veins of your mother. — (Looks at 
them as if in expectation of an answer. Lydia sews, and 
Samuel plays 'with the string of his cane. She raises her 
*voice> and places her arms a-kimbo.)* — How! What! 
Point de reponse I Shall I then live to see my eldest son 
married to a vagabond } 

Sam. Be cautious, honoured mamma, be cautious. 
Our lodger may overhear every word. 

B 4 
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Mrs. T.~ (7oLydia*)— And you! Could you so far 
forget your Maker and your rank, as to bestow your 
hand upon a heathen, who is nobody into the bargain ? 

Lydia.—(In a tone of supplication.) — Speak lower, 
dearest mother. My father is asleep, 

Mrs. T. What! Would the girl attempt to restrain 
my tongue? Asleep indeed!— (Turning 40 Tradely, and 
Bawling still louder.)— He shall awake. He shall assist 
me in combating the follies of his children. Holla I 
Mr. Tradely, I say ! 

Trad. — (Starting from bis sleep.) — O — h 1 

Mrs. T. What's the matter now ? 

Trad. My leg. 

Mrs. T. Forget your leg. We are talking about things 
of far greater consequence to you. 

Trad. I should like to know what can be of greater 
consequence to me than my own limbs. 

Mrs. T. Ten thousand things. You ought to forget 
your leg. 

Trad. — (Allowing her to be right.)— Very true. Oh ! 
O— h! 

Mrs. T. A gouty leg is good for nothing. 

Trad. Nothing at all. 

Mrs. T. Had you been blessed with a liberal educa- 
tion, you would have known that the ancient Stoics did 
not consider pain as any affliction. 

Trad. The ancient Stoics never had the gout, then. 

Mrs. T. Mr. Tradely, your illiterate vulgarity is un- 
pardonable. You have been blessed with a wife of 
rank, and have consequently had many opportunities of 
improving yourself. How often have I repeated, and 
how often must I repeat to you, that nothing is so cer- 
tain to make a healthy person feel the horrors of ennui, 
a$ to hear an invalid constantly complaining of his ma- 
ladies ? 
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Trad. Well then, for Heaven's sake, talk of some- 
thing else. 

Mrs. T That I should have done long since, if you 
would have allowed me to speak. There stands your 
son, Mr. Samuel Tradely, and there your daughter, 
Miss Lydia Tradely. 

Trad. I see them. 

Mrs. T. They are both mad. 

Trad. Both! 

Mrs. T. This amiable youth wants to marry a runaway 
Indian wench. 

Sam. To marry! Who said any such thing. To be 
sure, if the question were, Does the girl please me, the 
answer would certainly be, yes. But before I could de- 
termine on so momentous and awful a particular as ma. 
trimony, a hundred thousand circumstances must be 
considered, millions of obstacles must be removed, and 
an innumerable list of requisites must be adjusted. 

Trad. Yes, my dear, you need not be afraid. Samuel 
will not be too hasty, I am sure. 

Sam. No. Indeed I shall not. 

Trad. But if in this case he should, it will be the 
first wise step he ever took in his. life. The girl is be- 
witching. Her careless easy air must enchant every one . 

Mrs. T. Trh noble! A remark perfectly worthy of 
your low-born mercantile ideas. You seem, Mr. Trade- 
ly, as usual, to have forgotten the two most material 
points, the axis, upon which the whole moral world 
turns. 

Trad. And those are— 

Mrs. T. Birth and fortune. 

Sam. Very true. 

Trad. With regard to fortune, I must, to my sorrow, 4 
confess she is right. 

Sam. Perfectly right. 
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Trad, I, nevertheless, hope the girl will not be want- 
ing in this respect. Her father lives privately, but well. 
He owes no one a farthing, and pays us our weekly rent 
at the very hour. 

Lydia. He is very charitable, too. 

Mrs, T. Mon dieu I Let us hear no more of your cal- 
culations, Mr. Tradely. You are ever reminding us you 
have been in trade — and ba<ve been it is indeed. Who 
in his senses ever reckoned regular payment a sign of 
wealth? The richest people are in debt to the whole 
world. But passe pour celal If this be granted, the 
most essential point still remains undecided : or perhaps 
you think punctual payment a proof of an illustrious 
derivation too ? 

Trad, Not I, indeed ; but I consider this point to be 
superfluous ; and in the choice of a wife (I mean if I 
might chuse again) I should prefer a handsome good 
tempered girl to a hump-backed vixen with a dozen ge- 
nerations of ancestors. 

Mrs, T. Mon fits! Have you a smelling bottle? 

Sam. Oh, yes, honoured mammal [Presents it. 

Mrs, T. Lydia, support me. I shall faint. 

Trad, You need not take the trouble, my dear. I 
shall pay no regard to it. 

Mrs, 7*. No wonder were it, if the spirits of my great 
forefathers hovered above me at this instant. " Such is 
fter fate," may they contemptuously exclaim, «« who 
demeaned herself to be a merchant's wife. Such is Jier 
fate, for whose hand the nobles of the German empire 
sued, and who preferred to them a man sans education, 
sans sa*voir t vi e ure y sans principes nobles, a bankrupt, a 
cripple, a beggar 

Trad, Lydia, help me to my chamber. 

Mrs. T, What! Do you think I can't follow you? 
I'll be with you soon, I promise you. 
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Trad. Then, Lydia, help me to my grave. 

Mrs. T. But first a word or two with you, my son. 

[Lydia pushes Tradely's chair off. 
True it is, Samuel, you have reached the age when you 
may think of matrimony. 

Sam. And I do think of it. 

Mrs. T. Yes, but you have been thinking for five 
years, and are advanced no further. 

Sam. Caution is the mother of wisdom. 

Mrs. T. Your caution is an ignis fatuus, which will 
lead you into a morass. 

Sam. What a simile, honoured mamma ! Can caution 
be an ignis fatuus? Answer: No. Is Gurli a morass ! 
Answer: No. Rather may she be compared to a flower- 
garden, or a flowery meadow, or a floriferous lawn. . 

Mrs. T. Yes, but some flowers grow under hedges. 

Sam. They are not on that account less fragrant. 

Mrs. T. Fi done, mon filsl Do not thus disgrace my 
blood. A girl of no birth, an Indian, consequently a 
heathen, a giddy, light-headed creature, whose father 
is a dry old ape, known by nobody, and perhaps not 
worth a shilling! 

Sam. As to her birth, you know, mother, we pay no 
great regard to that in England. 

Mrs. T. Alas ! no. A peer and a porter here enjoy 
equal privileges. 

Sam. That she is a heathen 

Mrs. T. Well, well! That is not of such material 
consequence. 

Sam. Giddy and light-headed ? Answer : She is young. 
A steady man may convert her into a steady wife. Her 
father a dry old ape ) To this I naturally answer : Mr. 
Samuel Tradely would marry the daughter, not the fa- 
ther. I can, therefore, have nothing to do with that. But 
the most essential point upon which my honoured mamma 
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has touched is the fortune. In order to learn this, I 
have with proper caution and circumspection stationed 
spies at different posts. 

Mrs. T. And were you to find her rich, could you be 
so ignoble as to form a resolutio n ? 

Sam. Resolution 1 Hold, I beseech you, for you quite 
alarm me. I verily believe that if any one were, at this 
moment, to convince me that the girl was a princess, 
and her father worth whole tons of gold, I should, 
nevertheless, tremble at the bare idea of forming a reso- 
lution. 

Mrs. T. You are a fool. [Exit. 

Sam. A fool 1 A fool I — (Walks to a looking-glass, and 
adjusts bis cra*vet.)— Do I look like a fool? Answer: 
No. 

Enter Guuli, in a careless English Dress. Her Hair 
flows rather wildly over her Shoulders* 

Gurli. — (Talking to some one as she enters.)— -But I 
won't. Hat Hal Hal How strange it is 1 The people 
never asked me, but have put a great round thing upon 
a tower, and when it grunts many times, Gurli must eat 
her breakfast ; but Gurli is not hungry, and won't eat 
her breakfast. 

Sam. — (Aside.) — Qufte alone 1 What an admirable 
opportunity to sound her I — but with caution. — (Aloud.) 
—Beauteous Gurli, good morning to you I 

Gurli. Good morning, silly man. 

Sam. — (Starts.) — Silly man 1 What can she mean? 
Miss Gurli, give me leave to say you are rude. 

Gurli. Oh I Don't mind that. Gurli means no harm ; 
but she always laughs when she sees you. 

Sam. Laugh at me ! I must naturally ask why ) 
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Gurli. That I don't know myself, f think it is be. 
cause you always look as if the welfare of Bengal rested 
on your shoulders ; and are as long in stepping over a 
little ditch, as if it were the great Ganges. 

Sam. I perceive that in the East Indies education is 
still very much neglected. Children talk of matters 
which they do not understand. 

Gurli. But Gurli is not a child. She is soon to be 
married. 

Sam.— ( Alarmed.) — Married ! Indeed ! 

Gurli. Yes. My father says so. 

Sam. To whom ? 

Gurli. That I don't know. 

Sam. Then your father has not fixed on any one ? 

Gurli. No. He says I am to fix on one myself. 

Sam. Indeed 1 Is the choice left entirely to yourself? 
I could almost ask, beauteous Gurli, whether you have 
yet cast your eye upon any one ? 

Gurli. I often cast my eye here and there, but my 
heart moves no more than a bird in its nest. 

Sam. Charming! Excellent! I could almost ask, most 
lovely Gurli, how you like me ? 

Gurli. You ! I don't like you at all. 

Sam. Not so hasty. Why need you tell a person to 
his face that you don't like him ? 

Gurli. Because you asked me. 

Sam. I did, to be sure, but— (aside) — I think it will 
be right to advance a littl e 

Gurli*— (Yawning.)— Gurli has not slept enough 

Sam. — (Aside.)— But with caution, with caution. 

Gurli. Or silly Samuel tires me. 

*Sam.— (Aside.)— Movr shall I begin, now? — (Aloud.) 
—Blessed, thrice blessed will be that man, whose happy 
lot it will be to pluck the sweetest flower which the 
odoriferous zephyrs ever opened from its bud. 
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Gurli.— {Laughing. J— This is all Sanscrit to Gurli ; 
and no one understands that, except our Bramins. 

Sam. — (Peevishly.) — I spoke in the oriental style; 
but I perceive my language must be plain and simple. 
• Gurli. Yes. Gurli likes that best. 

Sam. Pity it is that wisdom forbids such language. 

Gurli. But wisdom does not forbid Gurli to run away 
when you tire- her. [Going. 

Sam. Stay but one moment, beauteous Gurli. I 
would willingly speak plainly— express myself more 
plainly — address you in the plainest manner— did I but 
know whether your father — whether he stands in need of 
support. 

Gurli. I don't understand you. 

Sam. I mean — I only wish to imply that I would 
Willingly render him any .assistance — if he were unfor- 
tunate. 

Gurli. — (With sudden gravity. )-~ Unfortunate ! 

Sam. — (Very inquisitively.) — Yes, unfortunate. I 
could almost ask whether it is so ? Answer me ? 

Gurli. — (Weeping.) — Oh, yes! My poor father is un- 
fortunate.^ 

Sam. — (Aside.) — There we have it! 

Gurli. And you would assist him t I must kiss. you for 
that. [Kisses him. 

Sam.— (Much confused.) — Yes. I mean if it be in 
my power. It is right to assist a neighbour in distress • 
for no person can say how soon it may be his own lot to 
want it. 

Gurli. Oh, you can't help him, and Gurli <:an't help 
him. 

Sam.— (Aside.)— Thanks to caution! How nearly had 
I coupled myself with a*beggar! — (Aloud.)-Ytt I hope 
his circumstances are not in so desperate a state, but 
that he will be able to discharge the rent of his lodgings 
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for the last week. Not on my own account — I would do 
any thing in my power for him — but my father is apt to 
be harsh on such occasions. 

Gurli. The rent 1 

Sam. Yes, yes, the rent. 

Gurlu Are you awake * 

Sam. I believe so. 

Gurli. Ha! Ha! Ha! I'll tell you what. If my fa- 
ther chose to do it, he could pay you the rent of his 
lodgings, and all the house, twenty times twenty times, 
foolish man. [Exit laughing* 

Sam. Qujte a mystery, to be sure— but I will not re- 
lax my vigilance and caution. Foolish too ! Twice to. 
day have I been called a fool, but both times by women. 
I therefore naturally ask : Ought a wise man to pay any 
attention thereto ? No. 

Enter Hurry. 

Hurry. Glad I've found you. Glad I've found you. 
I've run all the way as quick as thought. 

Sam. Well, my dear Hurry, have you remembered 
my directions ? Have you been sounding with the neces- 
sary care and caution ? 

Hurry. I have. I've been scampering swift as light- 
ning into every street. I've dogged him as quick as 
thought into every comer, and have gathered not a little 
intelligence, I promise you. 

Sam. In the first place, then, with regard to his 
rank? 

Hurry. Of that I must own I can learn nothing. Not 
a soul knows one syllable respecting it. That he is an 
East Indian all agree, because he himself avows it ; but 
whether from the coast of Malabar, or the coast of Co- 
romandel, I have, in the utmost haste, not been able to 

2 
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learn. Thus much is certain, no vessel brought him 
hither ; and it is the general opinion, that he came by 
land from Portsmouth. 

Sam. In the next place with regard to his fortune ? 

Hurry. In that respect I shall have the honour as 
quick as thought to serve you with a clear and circum- 
stantial account. Notwithstanding the humble clothing 
of this man, and of all his family ; notwithstanding the 
solitary dish, which daily appears upon his table ; not- 
withstanding the clear spring water, which is his only 
beverage, I pronounce him swift as lightning one of the 
richest inhabitants of this port. 

Sam. I must now naturally ask why ? 

Hurry. Because he throws his money away as quick as 
thought. 

Sam. How so ? 

Hurry. Allow me to relate the particulars without 
delay. Last week the house of Brown and Belton was 
on the point of stopping payment. It was generally ru- 
moured upon 'Change, and, as usual on such occasions, 
one said he pitied them, another shrugged his shoulders, 
a third 

Sam. Well, well, to the point. 

Hurry. Instantly Caberdar, whom I followed swift 
as lightning, went round, and made enquiries among the 
merchants. They told him that Brown and Belton were 
good honest people, who had been caught in a snare 
without deserving it. Quick as thought sits he down, 
and writes a note to Brown and Belton, containing these 
words : "If ten thousand pounds will save your credit, 
I will lend you this sum without interest for six 
months." Brown and Belton, who never even saw the 
man, are astonished and transported, honour their drafts, 
transact their business swift as heretofore, and revere 
the East Indian as a saint. 
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Sam. Heavens! what want of caution 1 He must have 
a son-in-law to manage his affairs r a careful, cautious, 
circumspect, considerate man. But proceed, my dear 
Hurry. You have, to be sure, proved that this Caber- 
dar was once worth ten thousand pounds ; but it the 
same time you have proved that he was so great a block* 
head as to throw them away. The question therefore 
i s- ■ ■ 

Hurry. Whether he has enough left to deserve the at- 
tention of a steady man. In that respect I will as quick 
as thought have the honour to satisfy you. You know 
the fine estate called Glenmore Lodge, so capitally 
stocked with fish, flesh, fowl and fruit, and which also 
possesses the admirable qualification of being only half 
an hour's ride from the town. The young prodigal who 
lately succeeded to it, has been obliged to sell it, and 
swift as lightning has our East Indian bought it. 

Sam. How ! Arc you sure of this ) 

Hurry. Ay, and quick as thought has he paid for it. 

Sam. Hem I This deserves consideration. I must en- 
deavour to gain further intelligence on the subject ; and 
should the report prove true, Gurli will have a fortune 
which will cast a veil over her numerous imperfections. 
Upon 'Change I may hear more. Have you any thing 
further to communicate, Hurry ? 

Hurry. Nothing material. He speaks but little — he 
chews some Indian herb. He has so great a reverence 
for cows, that when he sees a herd of them, he bows 
thrice 'to the earth. He bathes daily. He distributes 
alms at new and full moon. 

Sam. Yis 9 yes, he wants a soqgn-low indeed. This 
mist of folly will then be dispersed by the sun of reason. 
I'll prove to him that a cow has no more right to be re- 
vered than anass. I'll prove to him that neither at new 
nor at full moon does caution allow the distribution of 

C 
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alms. In short, if the purchase of Glenmore Lodge be 
true, my marriage with Gurli cannot be wrong. Mean* 
while, my dear Hurry, farewell* Continue to be dili- 
gent, observant, unwearied, and, above all things, cau- 
tious. Let your five senses be ever on the watch. The 
gratitude of my disposition is known to you;- and if it 
be at any time asked, whether I will with pleasure serve 
you in return, the answer will always be : Yes. [Exit* 
Hurry. And if it be at any time asked, whether I 
should like to kick you down stairs as quick as thought, 
the answer will always be : Yes. After all my trouble, 
to be fobbed off with a few empty words. But thus it 
is in this world. There is scarcely an honest man in ser- 
vice, that has not a person worse than himself above 
him. If it be a man's wish to eat his morsel of bread 
in peace, he must bow to empty heads, and swollen 
paunches, as Caberdar does to cows and oxen. — (Shrug- 
ging bis shoulder s.J — Well! He is my superior, and 
sometimes shuts an eye when I open a purse — so swift as 
lightning to serve him again 1 — (Creeps u Tradely's 
door, and puts his ear to the key -hole,)— I hear a noise at 
a distance, — (Pause*)- -Ay, it is old Mrs, Tradely's 
eternal croak. — (Pause .J — Damn those canary birds I 
What a noise they make! — Quick! Quick! — (Runs to 
Caberdar's door.) — There all is as still as death.— 
(Pause. J— But no; Gurli is humming a tune. — (Pause?.) 
—I dare say she sings very melodiously ; but it will not 
satisfy my curiosity.— (Runs again to the opposite door. J 
<— Here they are ail as still as mice, for a wonder.— 
(Pause. J — Now Miss Lydia is beginning to talk— 
(Pause.)— There agafa! The devil choke those canary 
birds ! I f a word be spoken, they are sure to— (Runs again 
to the other door, hut scarcely has be placed bis ear at the 
key -bole > tvben Ganem opens the door, and almost knocks 
him donjon.) 
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Ganem.<—( Always speaking nvitb honest dryness.)— 
What is -your will, good friend ? Do you want me ? 

Hurry. No* exactly. 

Ganem. Or my master? 

Hurry, I can't say I do. 

Ganem, Or the daughter of my master ? 

Hurry. Were I to say so, I should not speak the 
truth. 

Ganem, Then must your visit have been intended^ to 
this wooden door, for in that room dwell only three 

persons my master— the daughter of my master—— 

ind, I. . 

Hurry,— (Who recovers from his confusion by degrees.) ,' i 

-My real intention was, as quick as thought, to bid you 
good morning, and ask you how you do. 

Ganem. Good morning. 

Hurry. You are quite well, I hope ? 

Ganem. Quite well. 

Hurry. In body and mind ? 

Ganem. In body and mind* 

Hurry. Understand me properly, my worthy friend. 
A man may be in perfect health ; but what, for instance, 
avails the wish for sleep, when cares for bare subsistence 
hang heavy on the soul ? What avails the appetite of 
health, when there is no bread to satisfy it ? But neither 
of these, I presume, is your Case ? 

Ganem. Neither. 

Hurry. You have more than you want ? 

Ganem. I have. 

Hurry, Your master is very rich ? 

Ganem. Brama has been pleas^Bo grant him much. 

Hurry. — (Veryinquisitwety.)^KTdLm^\ Indeed! Pray, 
who. is Mr. Brama ? I never heard his name bofore. Is 
he so very generous? 

C a 
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Ganem. To all good men, Brama is very generous. 

Hurry. Indeed! Where does he live — that I may 
hasten quick as thought? 

Ganem. He lives on the banks of the Ganges. 

Hurry. That is at too great a distance. Your master 
is probably related to him. 

Ganem. My master is sprung from his right shoulder. 

Hurry. An odd relation, indeed 1 

Enter Caberdar. 

Cab.— (Somewhat harshly to Hurry .^— What do you 
want here ? 

Hurry. Nothing in the world, most honoured Sir. I 
was hastening past, and just stopped to enquire as quick 
as thought after Mr. .Gariem's health. 

Ganem. — (Very dryly.} — He placed his ear at the key- 
hole to enquire after my health. 

Cab. Do you suspect me, or my daughter, or my 
friend Ganem, to be smugglers ? 

Hurry. Why, Sir, if you will not be offended, some- 
thing very like it. Nobody knows who you are, what 
you are, where you are come from, and what you are 
come for. In short, gou possess all the requisites of 
smugglers. 

Cab. Were I in Spain, I might expect such language 
from a servant of the inquisition, but in England I 
know my privileges — Walk out ! 

Hurry. Walk out! By what righ t ■■ ■ ? 

Cab. I pay for these lodgings. 

Hurry. Yes, but ^fc room is common both to you and 
the family. I can^mie hither quick as thought when- 
ever I please, to speak, answer, and relate, converse, 
consider, and debate, with my worthy comptroller Mr. 
Samuel Tradely, and no one shall hinder me — No — 
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even if he be ten times as nearly related to old Brama as 
yourself. 

Cab. If you do not intend that I should throw you 
out of the window, I advise you to go. 

Hurry,— (Gradually retreating towards the door.)— 
What! Throw me out of the window! Me, the swiftest, 
alertest, quickest, and most expeditious man in the 
whole town ! Me, who have devoted my life to the ser- 
vice of Old England, and am always promoting its inte- 
rest as quick as thought ! Throw such a man out of the 
window ! 

Cat. — (Looting at bis <watcb.J — Yes, unless you dis- 
appear within three minutes. 

Hurry. Zounds ! That's as swift as lightning. I am 
sorry business requires my immediate departure, or we 
would have seen, great shoulder of Brama, whether— 

(Caberdar runs toivards bint. He escapes , and exit.) 

Ganem. He, who was once ruler over thousands, that 
fruitful tree, beneath whose branches the princes of In- 
dia reposed, alas, how is he fallen! A wretch like this 
dares to insult him. Oh, misery! 

Cab. I feel not the insult, Ganem. Does anger seem 
to lower upon my brow ? 

Ganem. No, because anger without power would ill 
become thee. Thou art no longer Nabob of Mysore. 

Cab. Still these lamentations! I own I am no longer 
Nabob of Mysore — nor do I wish to be so. 

Ganem. Not wish it ! 

Cab. Tell me, my faithful fri^^ didst thou esteem 
me happy, when Englishmen and frenchmen were court- 
ing my alliance, when I was involved against my incli- 
nation in their quarrels — when I served the one from 
choice, the other from constraint— when I, each mo- 

c 3 
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ment, was in want of money to satisfy my murmuring 
troops — when* the court of Delhi formed cabals against 
me, and I was compelled to stoop to little arts in order 
to support my dignity — when Europeans spread destruc- 
tion through my realms — when, at last, my brothers re- 
volted, and I, overpowered with cares, tossed on my 
couch so many a sleepless night ? Tell me, was I then 
happy? 

Ganem. No, but still the hope of future happiness 
consoled thee. What was lost thou mightst regain. 

Cab. Can I not still ? 

Ganem, No. Unless Bra ma work a miracle, never 
wilt thou again be Nabob of Mysore. 

Cab. Thinks Ganem, then, no joy is to be found upon 
this spacious earth, but the sceptre of Mysore ? 

Ganem. Canst thou reanimate the bodies of thy mur- 
dered wives and children ? 

Cab. Alasl No. 

Ganem. Canst thou even find their bodies, that thou 
mayst sacrifice an heifer on their tombs ? 

Cab. Alas ! No. Woe be on my brothers ! Not a sin- 
gle son have they left me. All, all deprived of life, 
perhaps by cruel tortures ! Away with the dreadful re- 
collection ! The sun of those days* is set— here will I 
stand and wait its rising. 

Ganem. For us it will never rise again. 

Cab. Why not \ If not on the banks of the Ganges, 
perhaps on the banks of the Thames. Much have I 
lost, yet much may still be gained. Content and peace 
were not among the blessings of Mysore. They are a 
treasure which the As have never yet bestowed upon 
the race of Raja. 'm you, sweet joys of mediocrity, I 
descend or ascend. I am not yet old. I may still have 
sons, the pleasure and the pride of my declining years. 
Faithful Ganem, I will chuse a wife, purchase more 
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more estates with the treasures which I rescued, and 
willingly exchange the throne surrounded by ten thou, 
sand rebellious slaves for the peaceful society, of a few 
friendly Europeans. 

Ganem. Chuse a wife! Where wilt thou find in Eng- 
land a wife sprung from thy race ? 

Cab. Wretched prejudice ! My native country has re- 
nounced me, and I am freed from all her customs. My 
eye has chosen, my heart has assented, and I wait but 
for the decision of my reason. Miss Lydia— f transport- 
ed ^— Her look is a sun-beam, through which the soul 
passes into paradise. The gentle wisdom of the Goddess 
Sawasuadi rests upon her lips ; and virtue, sprung from 
the right breast of the God of Gods, is enthroned in 
her heart. Oh, Mamnadin, God of Love, take up thy 
abode there, too. 

Ganem. Thou art in raptures. Beware! Thy heart is 
become a child, which will wantonly elude thy reason, 
while it creeps after thee in the form of, a venerable 
sage. , ^ ^~ -- 

Cab. Right, old man! I must not be too hasty.' With 
thy unbiassed sight will 1 observe, with thy cool, cir- 
cumspection will I scrutinize ; and if the event accord 
with my wishes, surely, surely thou wilt then think me 
happy. 

Ganem.'— (After a pause.)— No. Alas! there only, 
where the Ganges winds its course through fertile fields 
of rice, there only can happiness be found. Here, in a 
strange country, where I never meet a friend, to whom 
I can say, " Dost thou remember the happy days we 
spent together twenty years ago, A such a place ?" here, 
where no one speaks my language, no one worships my 
Gods — Oh misery ! 

Cab. Ganem, thou dost hurt me much. Will the 
fountain of thy lamentations overflow for ever ? Dost 

C 4 
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thou repent that thou ha£t shown such unusual fidelity ? 
Dost thou repent that thou wert the only man who did 
not forsake his master, when desolating lightnings hissed 
around him ?— (Seizes bis band.) — I never can repay 
thee for it. Affection can alone requite affection. In 
my heart only thou must look for thy reward. 

Ganem. And have richly found it. Forgive my com- 
plaints. Till death I will remain with thee. 

Cab. Holdl I hear Gurli. 

Enter Gurli. 

Gurli. — (Yawning.) — Father, Gurli is tired. 

Cab. Have I not shewn you various means to occupy 
your time ? Sewing — netting — reading. 

Gurli. Yes, father, and Gurli has tried them all, but 
Gurli is so stupid that she spoils every thing. When I 
sew, I either tear my thread, or break my needle ; when 
I net, the meshes drop from my fingers; and when I 
read I fail asleep. 

Cab. Then kill the time by talking. 

Gurli. Talking I But I can't find any body to talk 
with, You are seldom -at home — Ganem is dumb— the 
ugly old mother is always scolding— Samuel is silly; 
and Lydia • 

Cab. — (Hastily interrupting ber.)— Well ! Lydia ? 

Gurli. Oh ! I love Lydia as much as if she were my 
sister. She is a much better girl than Gurli. But she 
dare not talk much to Gurli. 

Cab. Why not i 

Gurli. Because her cross ugly old mother has forbid- 
den it. But even if Gurli were to be all day with Lydia t 
Gurli would still want something. 

Cab. What? 

Gurli. Gurli does not know herself* 

Cab. But describe it then. 
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C«r//. Father, it can't be described. I have some. 
times thought I wanted a parrot or a cat. 

Cab. Why, you have both. 

Gurli. Yes, Gurli has both; but sometimes I feel such 
anxiety that I take the parrot, and then the cat, and kiss 
them, and press them to my heart, and love them so 
pearly — yet still I always feel as if I wanted something. 
Father,' you must buy Gurli another cat. 

Cab . — ( Smiling . ) — Certainly . 

Gurli. And yesterday, as I was walking in the little 
wood near the town, a bird sung so sweetly, so movingly ! 
—Only think, father. Gurli could not refrain from tears. 
J felt so sad, so oppressed — I was continually looking 
round for something, till at last— I plucked a rose, and 
kissed it, and kissed it a thousand times, and bathed it 
with my tears. That was very odd— Was it not, fa- 
ther? 

Cab. It was. 

Gurli. Father, you must buy such a bird for Gurli. 

Cab. Undoubtedly. 

Gurli. Oh ! Gurli does not know what she wants. 

Cab. Be at ease. Your father has more experience, 
and understands what all this means. Now to another 
subject. Have you thought of what I lately mentioned. 

Gurli. You know, father, I don't think much; but if 
you think it right, I'll marry. 

Cab. Yes. Your father thinks it necessary that you 
should fix upon a husband, and the sooner, the better. 
Have you as yet seen nobody, whom you particularly 
like? 

Gurli. No. There's Samuel. He talks a great deal of 
love, but his love does not please Gurli. Why must 
it exactly be a man ? I'll marry his sister Lydia. 

Cab.-~-( Astonished, J— How ! .His sister ! 

Gurli. Yes, 
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Cab. Lydia! 

Gurli. Yes, yes. 

Cab. Why, she is a woman. 

Gurli. What difference does that make ? 

Cab. — (Smiling.)— Wo, Gurli, that must not be. It 
is contrary to the laws of Brama. You are a girl, and 
must marry a man. Lydia is a girl too, and must also 
marry a man. 

Gurli. Well, then, I'll marry Ganem. 

Ganem. — (Who has, till now, been standing in deep 
meditation, arising from bis late discourse with bis mas- 
ter t recovers, and answers somewhat confused, but with 
bis accustomed dryness.) — Me! Beauteous Gurli, that 
cannot be. 

Gurli.— (Pettishly.)— Again! Why not? You are a 
man ? 

Ganem. That I grant. 

Gurli. Well? 

Ganem. I am an old man. 

Gurli. What difference does that make ? 

Ganem. An old man must not marry a young woman. 

Gurli. Why not? 

Ganem. Because that were unmerciful to bury a rose- 
bud in snow. 

Mrs. T. — (Within.)— Ignoble every thought! Because 
you used to deal in soap and herrings, you are for ever 
instilling into the minds of your children the low-born 
notions of a tradesman. 

Cab. Heaven have mercy on us ! The dragon is ap- 
proaching ! I am so fond of this room — (pointing to the 
window)— on account of the sea-view from it, and this 
evil spirit always drives me to my lonely chamber. 
Come. 

Gurli. Father, Gurli will stay here, and laugh at the 
old woman. 
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Cab. As you like— But she is inquisitive. Beware 
lest you betray the secret of our rank. I wish not to be 
an object of curiosity or compassion. 

[Exeunt Caberdar and Ganem. 

Gurli. Oh, no! Gurli only wants to hear the old wo- 
man talk. She always talks so much nonsense. 

Enter Mrs. Tradely. 

* 

M fSt T.— (Bawling to her husband as she enters. )~ 
Gout! Pshaw! A noble spirit would despise the gout. 
All my ancestors had it in their twenty-fifth year, and 
none of them made half so much noise about it. — 
(Espying Gurli.)-— Oh, Miss Gurli!— (Makes a deep 
curtsey. Gurli laughs in her face.) — Now, sur mon bon- 
neur such impertinence I never witnessed. 

Gurli. Don't be angry, old mother. 

Mrs. T. Old mother! Still better! 

Gurli. Gurli likes to laugh. You must not take it 
amiss. 

Mrs. T. Mon dieu ! How I pity the pauvre creature's 
want of education! No. One of our family is exalted 
far above any affront. 

Gurli. What family do you belong to ? 

Mrs. T. The illustrious race of Quirliquitch. 

Gurli. Gurli never heard of that race. It must be a 
new one. 

Mrs. T. — (Contemptuously.) — New ! my good Madam ; 
trace back whale centuries, and you will not have 
reached its origin. I should like to know where you had\ 
any opportunities of becoming acquainted with great fa- 
milies. 

Gurli. I ! I am sprung from one of the oldest in the 
whole world. 

Mrs. T.— (Contemptuously.)— -You! Ha! Ha! Ha! 
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Gurli. Yes, yes, I. Gurli is sprung from the race of 
Raja. 

Mrs. 'i: Rajat Raja! For the joke's sake, I will look, 
in the books of heraldry whether these Rajas ever ex- 
isted. The house is quite unknown to me. 

Gurli. It is many thousand years old. 

Mrs. 7. Many thousand years 1 Hal Hal Hal You 
have forgotten that the world is only one thousand seven 
hundred a^d ninety-nine years old. Hal Hal Hal I 
always thought the girl rather silly, but I now perceive 
she is quite deranged. — (Main another disdainful curt- 
sey, and exit at tie middle dour.) 

Gurli. Hal Hal Hal The foolish old woman! How 
she turns and twists her body, and draws up her head 1 
Gurli must try to imitate her, for the joke's sake. — 
(Gael to the looking glass, and mimics Mrs. Tradely's 
gestures.) — Oh! I shall die with laughing. Gurli must 
let her father see it. [Exit. 
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ACT II. 



Scene, as before. Enter Caberdar. 

Cab. My feet for ever bring me against my will into 
this room ; and when in this room, my eyes are for ever 
riveted against my will upon that door. I must relieve 
my heart from this oppression ; but should the trial fail 
—Oh, dreadful thought 1 Recollect, Caberdar, thou art 
not in India, where thou mayst imprison a wife, when 
she embitters thy domestic comfort ; where, without thy 
permission, she is not even allowed to eat her meals at 
thy side. Thou art in Europe, where womtn are not 
debased to the rank of puppets, where they have them- 
selves a will, and may even think — if they can. But on 
this girl the Gods bestowed a form, and Virtue a soul. 
Yet hold 1 Again in raptures ! Do I know her ? Have I 
long enough observed her? Is not her mother a woman 
begotten by Nirudi, king of the devils ? And do roses 
ever grow on nettles ? Ganem is right. The mildness of 
her eye may be hypocrisy : I must pry into her heart. 

Enter Tom, nvitb the gloves. 

Tom. 1*11 not run the soles oiF my shoes any longer. 
This is an. unlucky day, and I shall not sell them, I'm 

sure. (Seeing Caberdar.) I'll make another trial, 

however. Sir, will you buy a pair of gloves ? 

Cab. No. 

Tom. They were made by a pretty girl, I promise 
you. 
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Cab. No matter. 

Tom. Cheap too : only a crown. 

Cab. Leave me in peace. I never wear gloves. 

Tom. — (Peevishly throwing them on the table.) — Then 
he may wear them that will.— *(Js he is going.) — You 
lodge in this house, Sir. Oive them to Miss Lydia- 
when she comes. 

Cab. Miss Lydia 1 Hold I What has Miss Lydia to do 
with these gloves * 

Tom. They belong to her. . 

Cab.— (Astonished.)— To her! 

Tom.—' (Returning.) — Yes, Sir, she made them. Look 
at them. Did you ever see a prettier pair in your days J 
Buy them, buy them, Sir. They are as cheap as dirt at 
a crown ; and if you will not betray me, I'll tell you a 
secret. Miss Lydia worked at them for five nights. 

Cab. Why does she sell them then? 

Tom. You ask strange questions, Sir. Because she 
has no money. 

Cab. — (Hastily putting his hand into bis pocket.)—* 
How much, said you ? 

Tim. A crown, Sir; and for that you have as good a 
pair of gloves as the Prince of Wales can wear, and 
Heaven's blessing into the bargain. 

Cab. There are three guineas. 

Tom. I said a crown, Sir. 

Cab. Those three guineas take to Miss Lydia; and 
here is a crown for yourself, on condition that you do 
not betray who was the purchaser of the gloves. Should 
she ask, say you sold them upon 'Change to a stranger, 
whom you never saw before. 

Tom.— (Surveying the money , and turning it over 'with 
great delight.) — I understand you, Sir; I understand 
you, and thank you. 
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Cab.— '(Aside. )— This is noble in her. Amiable girl I 
Not to be ashamed of working for her daily bread. 

Tom. I never saw so much money together in my life. 
God bless your honour 1 

Cab. Where are you going r 

Tom. Away. 

Cab. But the money ? 

Tom. That I have in my pocket. 

Cab. Why do you not take it to Miss Lydia f 

Tom. Because I have not finished my errand, Sir. 
Miss Lydia ordered me, as soon as I had sold the gloves, 
to buy a pint of Madeira. 

Cab. How I Does she drink Madeira ? 

Tom. Not she, poor soul. I believe it is for her fa- 
ther. The poor old gentleman likes a drop in modera- 
tion now and then, but his wife and son won't let him 
have it. 

Cab. — (Aside.) — Excellent, excellent girl I — (To tbe 
boy.)— Go then, go. [£*i/Tom. 

I am resolved. Such a heart must make me happy. 
Were she not beautiful, this filial affection would endow 
her with celestial charms. Though poor, she can work 
five nights for a sick father 1 I am resolved. 

Enter Lydia. 

Hal She herself 1 Good morning, MissTradely. 

Lydia.— (Moving to him as s be passes.) — Good morn- 
ing, Sir.— (Goes to tbe door, looks out ; returns ; walks to 
tbe ntrindonv, and seems to be on every side in search of 
something.) 

Cab. Miss Lydia probably expects some one. 

Lydia.— (Turning.) — Yes, Sir, a boy, whom I sent 
on a little errand. I fancied a few minutes since that I 
saw him enter the house, but I must have been mista- 
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ken.— (Sbe suddenly espies her gloves in the hands of 
Caberdar, and starts a little* ) 

Cab.— (As if unconscious of //.)— There has been a 
boy here ; but probably not the one whom you expect. 
Look, Ma'am, I have just bought a pair of gloves. We 
men are often imposed upon in such articles. What is 
your opinion of them ? 

Lydia. — (Confused.)— They are very neat. 

Cab. How much do you think them worth? 

Lydia. A crown, probably. 

Cab. Yes, Miss Lydia, they are indeed. Would I 
were possessed of a crown, that 1 might place it on the 
head of that incomparable girl 1 These gloves, according 
to the boy's account, have been made by a daughter at 
the expence of her nightly repose, to support a sick 
father. 

Lydia.— (Much confused.)— -Indeed ! 

Cab. How much do you now think them worth ? 

Lydia. As much as a child deserves who fulfils her 
duty. 

Cab. Miss Tradely — (seizing her band)—! am an ho- 
nest man — Will you marry me? 

Lydia.— (Surprised beyond all measure.)— Sir— — 
Heavens ! 

Cab. — (Releasing her band— in a gentle tone.)— Nay, 
compose yourself. Why are you alarmed ? It was not 
my wish to alarm you. Your affections are, perhaps, 
engaged. Speak openly. It will grieve me, but I shall 
remain your friend. I shall, indeed, remain your friend. 

Lydia. — (Who knows not what to say.)— Sir— I have a 
father and mother. 

Cab. I must first speak to you — then to your parents. 
My dear Lydia, I am sorry to see you thus confused. 
Fancy us two friends, who are agreeing about a journey. 
The one asks, the other answers. Have you room for 
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me ? Are you not capricious, or ill-tempered ? Are you 
not alarmed at a thunder-storm ? Shall you wish for no 
other companion till you have reached the end of your 
journey? You know me, Miss Lydia. You have ob- 
served my actions. As I am to-day, I was yesterday ; 
and as I was yesterday, I shall be to-morrow. 

Lydia. But I shall not, Sir. The few charms which 
have perhaps to-day attracted you, will be to-morrow 
faded. 

Cab. Miss Lydia, the hand which made these gloves 
will still be dear to me, when wrinkled and disabled it 
scarcely can support a crutch. 

Lydia, You do not yet know me sufficiently ; and al- 
low me, Sir, to avail myself of your open candid style 
—I do not yet know you sufficiently. 

Cab, 'Tis well. Examine me, observe me as often 
and as long as you please. I never yet shrunk from the 
eye of virtue. 

Lydia. In the first place, I am even ignorant who you 
are. 

Cab. Oh, I thank you, Miss Lydia, for demeaning 
yourself so far as to make the enquiry. This proves, at 
least, that the answer to my declaration is still doubtful. 
You shall learn who I am. As yet no heart in England 
has shared with me the secret of my rank and sufferings. 
I was born on the banks of the Ganges, in the lap of 
fortune, and educated by my uncle, the ruler of My- 
sore, a man of strict integrity, to whose throne and ene- 
mies I succeeded. I was then scarcely sixteen years of 
age. I had wives according to the customs of the coun- 
try, and when little more than twenty years old, I was 
the father of five sons and a daughter. I was happy, 
for my subjects loved me. Englishmen and Frenchmen 
revered me ; my enemies and neighbours feared me, and 
peace reigned throughout my realms. I was happy, 

D 
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for (thanks be to Providence) man is blind to futurity. 
That I was cherishing vipers in my bosom, that my own 
brothers were plotting against my crown and life, were 
sowing the seeds of rebellion among my subjects, my 
unsuspecting heart never augured. The conspiracy 
broke out. In an unhappy night the sceptre of Mysore 
was wrested from my hands ; and oh ! my wives and 
children fell a prey to my blood-thirsty conquerors. I, 
my daughter, and an old trusty servant, were lucky 
enough to reach the sea-shore. There lay two English 
vessels ready to sail, of which one received us, weighed 
anchor, and brought us to Lydia's native country, 
where, if she will restore to me what I have lost, this 
sigh for my past misfortunes is the last. 

Lydia. — (With downcast eyes, after a pause. J— Then 
you are not a Christian ? 

Cab.— (Starts.)— Tb&tt is but one way to Heaven— 
the way of virtue. 

Lydia. That way leads through the Christian church. 

Cab. Our Bramins tells us through the pagod. But 
be that as it may, I shall, with your hand, not refuse 
your wish. Well, Miss Lydia — any more objections ? I 
like to hear, and like to answer them. 

Lydia.— (Always with virgin basbfulness.)—Yo\\t 
wives, you say, fell victims to your enemies? They 
are, therefore, dead. 

Cab. Most probably. 

Lydia. You have no certain account of it ? 

Cab. No. 

Lydia. But if they be still alive? 

Cab. Still are they dead to me. 

Lydia. How ! Could you— 

Cab. Do not, dear Lydia, judge my actions by Euro- 
pean laws and customs. My wives were my slaves, 
whom I could cast from me when I liked. But grant- 
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ing that I lorud them as-^as I love you, what consola* 
tionwill my affection and fidelity be to them, a* the 
distance of several thousand miles ? To me my native 
country is for ever lost. Never shall I again wander 
in the glad fields of India. 

Lydia. Do you know, Sir, what inference I may dc# 
duce from this avowal \ 

Cab. Well? 

Lydia. Were you hereafter to forsake England, you 
-would marry another, under the pretext that your affec- 
tion and fidelity could he of no more service to me. 

Cab. You ave right $ but one circumstance you have 
forgotten. J shall vow fidelity to you, and shall never 
forsake England. 

Lydia. Who will detain you ) 

Cab. Lpve. 

Lydia. Oh, the poor weak child! 

Cab. In our religion this child is a god. 

Lydia. Your language is good, but not convincing. 

Cab. • I wish you would draw this conviction from my 
heart. 

Lydia. Can my eye penetrate so far * 

Cab. It is swimming in mine. But enough of this. 
^Perhaps other circumstances will more powerfully con* 
vince you of my settled intention to end my days in 
England. All that I was able to rescue from my treat, 
suxes on the unhappy night I have mentioned to you, 
was my diamonds*— trifles for a prince, but a considera- 
ble property for a private man. I have here converted 
them into money, and bought estates. Do you know 
Glenmore Lodge ? 

Lydia. Glenmore Lodge was one of my favourite 
rides— («tuz/£ a balfsigb ) «— w^en we had a coach. 

Cab. It wiH^main with ypu alone to be there in fu» 
ture as ofteaand as long as you please. You are the 

Da 
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unlimited mistress of Glenmore Lodge. I settle it upon 
you as a jointure. 

Lydia, No, Sir, that was far from my intention* 
Were we even to arrive so far— -as we have n6t yet done, 
you never should "persuade me to be so unjust towards 
your daughter. 

Cab, Be at ease on that subject. My daughter will 
still possess a considerable dowry. I know my duty a9 
a father, but I also know my duty towards myself. 
Well, Miss Lydia, have I removed all your scruples ? 
May I place before your eyes the picture of a life spent 
in happy retirement— in ,the full enjoyment of every do- 
mestic comfort, at a delightful place like Glenmore 
Lodge, at the side of your husband, (who will certainly 
hereafter obtain your friendship and regard, if not your 
affection,) at the side of my good cheerful Gurli — 
(ivitb downcast eyesj—\n the circle of your children, 
and (what will perhaps be of more value to you than 
all) in the arms of your father, whom I will take into 
my house, whose latter days you will sweeten, who 
will revive at the contemplation of our happiness- 

[ Breaks off suddenly, and silently surveys her. 

Lydia, — (Is much affected. With tears in her eyes, she 
turns from Caberdar, clasps her bands, looks towards 
Heaven, and remains some moments in this attitude. She 
then turns, and f resents to bim ber band,) — It is your's. 

Cab, — (Seizes ber band <witb rapture, tbronus bis arms 
round ber neck, and kisses ber,) —Best of daughters X 
Heaven bless our union! It is formed between two up- 
right hearts. 

Lydia, It is indeed. 

Cab, — (Putting bis ring on ber finger,)— Farewell, 
dear Lydia ; soon, very soon, to be my wife; My heart 
overflows with bliss. I must feek my* did companion 
Ganem. He has shared with me my load of -sorrow. 
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To-day we will together quaff the cup of joy. Farewell. 
I shall wear these gloves upon my wedding-day. [Exit. 
Lydia. Have I, then, offered this sacrifice to filial af- 
fection, and could I so soon forget poor Fazir? Let me 
not indulge in romantic follies. Caberdar is a good man. 
How absurd were it to refuse him for the sake of a youth 
whose heart I only know by his eyes! Surely, of all the 
follies which a girl commits, her first attachment is the 
greatest. 

Enter Samuel* 

Brother, you may wish me joy. 

Sam. Question: Of what? 

Lydia. I shall shortly be married. 

Sam. You! 
* Lydia. Yes, I. If you will not believe my words, 
believe your own eyes. [Holds the ring to bis face, 

Sam.— (Seizes her band ivitb eagerness. J — Mercy 
on us ! Let me look. To judge by the ring, your lover 
must be the first lord of the treasury. Zounds ! sistejy4t 
is a mighty pretty ring. I really must kiss your hand> T 

Lydia. Well, it is for the first time in your life. 
What wonders can a sparkling diamond effect ! 

Sam. But — are you sure that your lover — that this 

ring 

Lydia. Is not stolen? The ring seems to you of greater 
consequence than the lover himself^ for you have not 
even asked his name. 

Sam. His name cannot possibly be of so much value 
as this ring. But now I naturally ask t What is his 
name ? 

Lydia. Caberdar. 

Sam. — ( Violently . )-—Gurli's father ! 

Lydia. Yes. 

D 3 
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Sarrt. The blockhead* whose only object ought to be 
the acquisition of a cautious husband for his harum- 
scarum daughter! 

Lydia. In the first plate, I beg leave, in the name Of 
my future husband, to decline all titles of distinction. 
Next, with respect to your careful intentions as to Gut- 
li, you need only give her step-mother a good word, 
should you wis h « 

Sam. I wish nothing till I have scrutinized. 

Lydia. Still tormenting yourself with your ridiculous 
caution ! The girl is good, pretty, and rich. What can 
you want further— except to be deserving of her ? 

Sam. Good. That question may, for the present, 
'remain unanswered. Pretty? I Answer: Yes. Rich? 
There I naturally ask : How do you know that ? 

Lydia. Unaccountable mortal 1 I know it from Caber, 
dar's own declaration, from his generosity towards me\ 
Apropos, you used to course. I shall be glad to see you % 
if you feel disposed to kill a few hares at Glenmore 
X^4ge next autumn. 
><Sam. You glad to see me at Glenmore Lodge ! 

Lydia. Exactly, brother. Let this be a proof to you 
of Caberdar's wealth. He, who can settle such an 
estate on his wife, will scarcely leave his daughter with- 
out a dowry. 

Sam. There we have it! What a world is this ? Here 
do I examine with the strictest caution, swallow all the 
news I can collect, place myself on my guard, secure 
myself on this side and that— come home, and find my 
incautious sister, who is cooped up like a goose, who 
never gathers a tittle of intelligence, sole mistress and 
inheritrix of Glenmore Lodge ! On this occasion, I beg 
leave to ask : Fate, art thou just ? 

Lydia. Pshaw ! This is nothing. Caberdar has brought 
such, a store of diamonds with him, that Glenmore 
Lodge is a mere pebble to them. 
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Sam. If this account be confirmed by more cautious 
and circumspect investigation! it will doubtless endow 
Gurli with new charms. 

Lydia. It is most certainly true, brother. How happy 
shall we be in restoring plenty to our poor parents! How 
will my brother Robert rejoice, at his return from the 
West Indies 1 

Sam. Be not so hasty, sister. We are not yet arrived 
so far. 

Lydia. You are not, to be sure, if Gurli will not have 
you. 

Sam.— (In a tone of derision. J — Not have me! I 
could almost ask whether Lydia is in her senses ? 

Lydia. Holdl She is coming this way. Now you may 
at once lay siege to her heart. Shall I assist you ? 

Sam. I want no assistance. 

Lydia. A corps de reserve may, be of use, 

Sam. I want no corps de reserve. 

Enter Gurli. 

Gurli. My father says that Lydia wants to see me. 
Good morning, Lydia. 

Lydia. Good morning. Did your father say nothing 
more ? 

Gurli. No. 

Lydia. Nothing about my brother ? 

Gurli. That silly man there ! Not a word. If he had 
told me that your brother was here, Gurli would not 
have come at all. 

Sam. I could almost ask : Why? 

Gurli. Go away. Gurli wants to talk with Lydia. 

Lydia.*— (To Samuel. y— Shall the corps de reserve ad- 
vance? 

D4 
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Sam. With caution. 

Lydia. — (7b Gurli.) — Your father says you arc soon 
to be married. 

Sam. Heavens! Lydia! How can you be so abrupt! 

Gurli.— (Yawning,) — Yes. I am soon to be married. 

Lydia, To whom? 

Sam. Yes, to whom? Answer? 

Gurli. Oh, dear Lydia, Gurli does not know that. 
My father thinks it right, and I think it right ; but it 
seems to me exactly as if Gurli wanted a pomegranate, 
and no pomegranates grow in England. Gurli wanted to 
marry Lydia, but father said no. Gurli wanted to mar- 
ry Ganem, but Ganem said no. 

Lydia. Ganem is too old for you. 

Gurli. Yes, yes, he said so. 

Lydia. But there are many young men in the world. 

(Samuel arranges bis dress , &c.) 

Gurli. Yes, dear Lydia ; but there is another very, 
very bad thing. My father says that if I marry, I must 
live with my husband ; so that if my husband lives in 
Bengal, and my father in the country of the Mahrattas, 
Gurli must live with her husband in Bengal. 

Lydia. Certainly. 

Gurli. No. Gurli will never do that. Gurli loves 
her father so much. — (Weeps.) — No. Gurli can't leave 
her father. Gurli had rather not marry at all. 

Lydia. Good girl ! 

Sam. But one question here naturally arises. Were a 
certain cautious man to be found, who lived in the same 
country — nay, even in the same town as your fathe r- 

Gurli. Ha! Ha! Ha! Yes. That would be delightful. 

Sam* What think you, then, Miss Gurli? Could you 
love and marry me ? 
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Gurli. Love ? No. That I could not ; but I'll marry 
you, if it will oblige Lydia. 

Lydia. Strange creature I Would you marry without 
love ? 

GurlL Why not ? Must I love the man who is to be 
my husband ? 

Lydia. You must respect him, at least. 

Gurli, I must own, Lydia, that Gurli does not under- 
stand what marriage is. 

Sam. That you will learn in due time. I shall have 
opportunities in future of giving you a few instructions 
in it. At present, nothing is requisite but a plain and 
simple answer to this plain and simple question : Will 
you marry me ? 

Gurli. — {To Lydia. )— Should you like it ? 

Lydia. Why — he is my brother. 

Gurli. Well then, I'll marry you, silly man, on con- 
dition that you will always live where my father lives. 

Sam. — (Aside.) — Shall I promise that? Why not? 
Just now I may consent to any thing.— (Aloud.) — The 
affection which will soon unite thee, lovely Gurli, to 
Mr. Samuel Tradely, is more powerful than filial ten- 
derness. But one question remains to be answered: 
When are we to be married ? 

Gurli. When you like. — {To Lydia.) — Will it make 
you happy, if it be sqon ? 

Lydia. I can have no objection. 

Gurli. Then I'll marry you directly. 

Sam.— (Astonished. J— Directly \ No. I am by no 
means prepared for such an event. — {To Lydia.) — The 
good creature has caught fire, but we must proceed with 
proper circumspection. 

Lydia. I think, brother, your wisest plan would be to_ 
leave circumspection out of the question, and take her 
at her word, lest she should change her mind. 
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Sam. All that I can possibly do, is this. I'll go to a 
notary, then to another, and order them both to attend 
here this afternoon. 

Lydia. Both ! But why two ? 

Sam. One of them may be taken ill, break a leg, or 
drink too much at dinner. A thousand hindrances may 
occur. — (Lydia laughs.) — Laugh as you please. I have 
only to propose one question. Can these matters be tna- 
naged too cautiously? Answer: No. I will go, and 
order both to bring a contract. I will then compare 
both, amend both, and, with the necessary caution, 
chuse one of the two. Meanwhile, lovely Gurli, I beg 
the favour of a salute. 

Gurli. Oh 1 nasty man ! 

Sam.—^stonisbed^-^IAovir ! 

Gurli.— (To Lydia.J— Shall I kiss him } 

Lydia. Undoubtedly. 

Gurli. Well then, there 1 — (Kisses bim 9 wipes her 
mouthy and calls after him.) — But I'll tell you what. If 
the notaries be handsomer than you, I'll marry them 
both. [Exit Samuel. 

Lydia. Well, dear Gurli, had you rather be my sister 
or my daughter ? 

Gurli. Gurli does not understand you. 

Lydia. If you marry my brother, we shall be sisters* 

Gurli. True. Gurli is glad of that. 

Lydia. But if I marry your father, you will be my 
daughter. 

Gurli. — (Looks for some time doubtfully at Lydia.)—-. 
Lydia is joking. 

Lydia. Who knows ? I shall probably be in earnest, if 
I could only learn who your father exactly is. What 
think you ? Can you explain the enigma ? 

Gurli. Hist! Gurli must not mention that. 

Lydia. Why not ? To me you may. 
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Gurll. tfbt to my parrot, not to my cat, not to the 
roBe*tree in my chamber. 

Lydia. But the reason ? 

Gurli. My father has forbidden it. 

Lydla. Is your father's prohibition so sacred to you \ 

Gurli. He never forbad any thing before. 

Lydla.~-(Etnbraces W.J—Good, dear girl ! 

Gurli. Silly Lydia! 

Lydla. As you are so mysterious, I nfust probably call 
my guardian spirit to my aid. 

Gurll.— (Alarmed.)— Spirit! Have you one* Oh, 
Lydia! I am frightened. 

Lydla. You need not be sO ; for he is the friend of all 
good people. 

Gurll. Is he ? But is Gurli really good ? 

Lydia* I am sure she is. 

Gurll. Well !• What says your guardian spirit \ 

Lydla .-*-(Af fears to be listening to something. )— He 
says your father was once Nabob of Mysore. 

Gurll. — (Creeps affrighted towards Lydia.^^— Oh, 
Lydia ! he is right. 

Lydla.— (As above.)— » He says Gurli will relate the 
rest. 

Gurli. Does he ? Then Gurli must. 

Lydia. Be not alarmed, my dear girl. 

Gurli. Send him away, and Pll tell you all. 

Lydla.— (Waves her band.)-** There ! He is gone. 

Gurll. Are yon quite sure of it ? 

Lydla. Quite sure. 

Gurll. But Gurli does not understand how to de- 
scribe any thing. She never knows how to begin, or 
how to end. My father was Nabob of Mysore. He 
was just and good. They called him the fountain of 
justice, for he used to punish the great men, if they were 
wicked, as well as the poor. He paid no regard to 
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riches,— (weeping)) — and yet they drove him from his 
native country, and killed all his wives and his other 
children, and only left Gurli alive. 

Lydia. Who drove him from his native country, and 
why? 

Gurli. Well— my father had two brothers, a couple 
of ugly frightful men. Ha ! Ha I Ha ! One of them 
squinted, and had a long nose; and the other had a head 
like the great hollow things which the jugglers in our 
country put snakes into. Hal Ha! Ha! Well, his head 
was full of snakes too. The bad man ! Lydia, there are 
very bad men in the world.— (Clenching her fist and 
stamping,) — If I had him here, I would twist my nails 
into his bristly hair. He wanted to be Nabob of Mysore 
too, and so did he with the long nose* Well, there they 
plotted together, and gained several supporters, and fell 
upon us all one night. Oh, Lydia! what cries and 
shouts, and shrieks and noises there were ! Hoo I I 
shudder when I think of that night. I sprung out of 
bed; but I had almost quite lost my senses. Ha! Ha! 
Ha ! I fastened my gold necklace round my arm, and 
tied my apron round my head. — (Weeping.)— My poor 
father was forced to fly in the dark, and Gurli fled witfe 
him. Gurli sat in a palanquin, and Ganem helped to 
carry the palanquin,— (laughing;)— but as he was not 
used to it, he fell in the dirt. At last we reached the 
sea. My father was grave and sorrowful, and did not 
say a word,— (weeping,) — and Gurli cried very much 
for her mother, and her brothers. We went into an 
English ship. The English captain was a good-natured 
droll man, — (laughing.) — He used to make Gurli laugh 
very often. We sailed many days, and many weeks, one 
after another. At last Gurli was tired; and at last and 
at last we came here. Now I've told you all. 
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Lydia, I thank you, and will return your confidence. 
But you have not yet answered my first question; whe- 
ther you had rather be my sister or my daughter. 

Gurli. Well, Gurli would rather be your sister. 

Lydia. Why? 

Gurli. Because Gurli once had a mother, a good good 
mother ; Gurli can't wish for a better, but Gurli never 
had a sister. 

Lydia. Then we will live together as sisters. Gurli, 
I shall shortly be married to your father. 

Gurli. No. Lydia. Don't joke with Gurli in this 
way. 

Lydia. I am not joking. He left me but just now, 
and Heaven was the witness of our mutual covenant. 

Gurli. Indeed! Hal Hal Ha! — (Skip* round the room, 
snaps ber fingers and sings.) — Oh ! I am glad to hear it! 
I am glad to hear it I How happy I am! Lydia, I must 
kiss you. — (Takes ber bead between botb bands y and kisses 
ber tvitb violence. ) 

Lydia. Happy girl! Teach me to remain* a child like 

thee. 

Gurli. So my father knows you will marry him ? 

Lydia, — (Laugbing.) — To be sure he does. 

Gurli. That's a pity. I wish he had not known it, 
that Gurli might have been the first to tell him. 

Lydia. But he does not know that you will marry my 
brother. 

Gurli. Oh, that he will learn soon enough. 

Enter Jack. 

Lydia.— -(Witb a cry of astonisbment and joy.) — Ha, 
Jack! Where is your master ? 

Jack.— (Always in a dry bonest tone.) — Aboard. We 
have just steered into harbour. 

2 
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Lydia.— '(Transported beyni berseIf.)~-QvLt\i\ Gurli! 
Rejoice with me. Brother Robert is come. Father! 
Mother! My brother Robert is come, [Exit, 

Gurli.— -(Dancing and running uf and drum the rftu.) 
—Delightful! Delightful! Brother Robert is come. 
But tell me—- Who is brother Robert ? 

Jack. Captain Robert and Miss Lydia were latiached 
off the same stocks, so they are brother and sister. 

Gurli. He is her brother, then. Delightful ! Lydia 
is so happy ; and Gurli is happy too, when Lydia is so. 
Come here, you ugly man. I must kiss you for the 
good news.— (Kisses the astonished sailor^ turns, and 9 as 
she skips into the next ro»m, )— Brother Robert is come I 
Brother Robert is coma ! {.Exit. 

Jack. Damn me if I think that girl is overloaded with 
sense, however. I reckon np more on all these smooth 
women*' faces than on a rotten cable. I wish we were 
off at sea again, for I know no good that we shall do 
among these land lubbers. The old gentleman is well 
enough ; but his timbers begin to fail. God knows how 
long he may drive before the wind. As for the old wo- 
man, she is a hurricane, and never blows firom one point, 
but runs all round the compass. 

(Lydia pushes Tradely's cbairfpripard.) 

Trad. Welcome home, honest pld Jaek. 

Jack. Thank you, Sir 5 thank you. How does your 
honour do ? 

Trad. Not very well, Jack. 

Jack. Ay, ay, your old hull begins to crack, I see. 
You're obliged to be towed by Miss. 

Trad. But just at present my transport overpowers my 
pain. How is my son ? 

Jack. Brave and hearty. He's just astern of me. 
He'll be here before a body can reef the mhsen-lop-sail. 
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Trad. Wei), honest Jack, give me some account of 
your voyage in the meantime. You and your messmates 
shall afterwards have some ale. 

Jack. Thank your honour. We weighed anchor with 
clear weather, and a breeze at south-south-east. The 
wind has been rather hard against us now and then ; but, 
thank God, we always weathered it handsomely. 

Trad. You have not encountered these perils in vain, 
I hope. Your purses are well lined ? 

Jack. Not they, by my soul, Sir. 

Trad. But you took a very pretty cargo from home 
with you* 

Jack. So we did, Sir, and cleared a good freight by 
it too ; but, damn me, if it is not all flown away ! 

Trad. Impossible! Can Robert, forgetful of his fa. 
ther's necessities, have squandered all ? 

Jack. Avast there 1 Say not a word against your son, 
Sir; for an honester fellow never chewed a quid. You 
must know that on our voyage home, as we were steer- 
ing some two hundred leagues west of* the Canaries, we 
one morning from the mast-head spied a bit -of a thing 
like a sail. Presently after, we heard a couple of guns, 
and plainly saw some canvas. " Holla 1" cries the cap- 
tain; " those may be signals of distress/* says he ; and 
by my soul, so they were too. We hauled in her top- 
gallant-sails, put her about, and sailed till we came 
nearer. I've seen cruel things in my time, Sir; — (imp- 
ing his eyes;) — but damn me if my bowsprit aloft here U 
not splashed with salt-water whenever I think of it. 
A little crazy boat— there lay twenty-three people, who 
for five days had never champed a bit of biscuit between 
their teeth. Their ship had taken fire at sea; and they 
had but just been able to save their lives in the boat, 
since which they had been driving before the wind, as 
fortune might direct them. In four-and-twcnty hours 
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mote, it would have been over with the poor devils. 
The captain was a Dutchman. He had lost every thing, 
except his life, and a seaman's honour. Near him sat a 
young woman, with three little children, who had not a 
morsel to bite or break. When he looked at them, he 
pumped water out of both his holds. My master could 
not stand it. " Friend," says he, " I have neither wife 
nor child. There's a few hundreds — take them," says 
he. — So we landed the whole crew at the first place we 
came to. 

Trad. Did he do this ? Then Heaven bless him for it ! 
I am glad he has brought nothing, and he shall share 
my last morsel. 

Lydia. Good brother ! Have I not always told you r 
Sir, that Robert would be the pride of your declining 
years ? 

Trad, The pride and joy of my declining years* 

Lydia. Ha ! There he is I 

Enter Robert. 

(Lydia flies into his arms.) 

Robert* — {Pressing her to bis heart.) — Mydear Lydia I 

Trad. — {Trying to push his chair forward.)— Confound 
this gout ! Help me, Jack. Holla, boy ! Your father is 
here. 

Robert. {Embracing him rather roughly.)— Best of 

fathers ! 

Trad. Oh I O — h! Zounds! Don't you know I have 
the gout ? Well, well, it is over. Come hither. This 
shake of the hand is a proof of my joy at you return, 
and — {laying bis band jupon him) — be this blessing the 
reward of your noble action. 

Robert. What action, my father ? 

Lydia. Oh, we know all. 
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Robert.— (In a tone of displeasure.)— Has Jack been 
playing the old woman ? 

3kc*. Don't take it amiss, Sir ; for I really could not 
help it. My tongue got afloat. 

Trad, Go in, go in, both of you. Your mother is 
within, Robert, and will probably for once look pleased. 
-^(Trying to move bis *■£<«>.)— Away with you all! 
Help a poor sinner forward. 

Jack. 1*11 drop astern, Sir. [Pushes off the chair. 

Manet Lydia. 

Lydia. How is this? Alas! how strange are my sen- 
sations ! I had not courage to ask where he was. Is he 
returned, or has he remained in the West Indies? Or is 
he ill— or dead? Alas! how does this concern me? 
Why should I make these enquiries ? Fate is resolved to 
try whether I was in earnest, when I made a sacrifice of 
my first attachment to filial duty. It seemed so easy to 
me. Alas ! it is not so easy as I thought. Well, so 
much the more glorious is the conquest. But I may 
surely remain his friend. I should like to know what is 
become of him. Such a wish cannot be wrong. When 
Jack returns, I will enquire. 

Enter Fazir. 

Fazir.— '(Flies to Lydia, and seizes her band.) — There 
she is! There she is I Oh, dear Miss Lydia I Fazir is 
returned, and is so happy, so happy I Good dear Miss 
Lydia, Fazir cannot express what he feels. Have you 
always been well ? Have you always been happy ? Have 
you sometimes bestowed a thought upon Fazir? 

Lydia.— (Much confused.)— -Very often— only not to- 
day. 

E 
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Fazir. My guardian angel knew it, and filled our can- 
vas with a prosperous breeze. We are arrived ; and 
now, dear Lydia, you must think of me. But you don't 
rejoice at my return. I did not expect you to rejoice so 
much as myself; but yet you might a little; a very lit- 
tle ; for I am really your friend. 

Lydia. — (Agitated, gives him her band.)—\ do indeed 
rejoice. 

Fazir.— {Kissing her hand with ardour.) — I really 
have deserved that you should feel some little regard 
for me. I have always thought of you, and of nothing 
but you. When the sun rose from the ocean, I stretched 
forth my arms, and prayed. I thought to have prayed 
for myself, and prayed for Lydia. When the surface of 
the sea was smooth as a mirror, I sought in it the form 
of Lydia ; and I found it too ; for I found it wherever I 
sought it. Oh, I found it without seeking it. 

Lydia.— (Turns a<way, and wipes her eyes.)— Thou 
image of my poor sick father, support me at this hour. 

Fazir. And when at last the coast of England lay be- 
fore us in the blue horizon, oh, Lydia, how great was the 
rapture of silly Fazir ! It was in the evening of yester- 
day. I danced upon the deck throughout the night; 
and when the morning dawned, a bird flew from the 
shore, and perched upon our mast. I called to it; I 
beckoned to it ; I whistled to it ; I could have kissed it. 
Perhaps, thought T, Lydia was walking yesterday, and 
this bird sung to her. 

Lydia. — (Aside.) — I must put an end to this. It is 
too much for my poor heart.— (Stammering.) — Do you 
know Fazir — that I — am shortly to be married ? 

Fazir .—( Violently alarmed.) Indeed I— (A long 

fause. Lydia casts her eyes upon the earth. Fazir mourn- 
fully offers his band.) — Farewell, dear Miss Lydia. 

Lydia. Where are you going? 
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Fazir. I — I will away — to sea— into the sea. Fare- 
well, dear Miss Lydia. — (Holds her band. Another 
pause,) — Yes, I will away — But I cannot— Indeed I can- 
not. Miss Lydia is really soon to be married ? 
, Lydia, Really. 

Fazir, And will she be happy f 

Lydia, She hopes so. 

Fazir, Well, Fazir will not be happy. But that is 
nothing, if Lydia be but happy. May I know the man 
who has gained Miss Lydia' s affections ? No, no, I do 
not wish to know him. I hate no one. He has done 
me no injury. Oh, yes, he has done me a very great 
injury. 

Lydia.— ( Deeply affected, giving him her band*}"—* 
Remain my friend. 

Fazir, Yes, dear Miss Lydia, Fazir would die for 
you. Alas! it is about six weeks since we encountered 
a dreadful storm. I was afraid of death ; for I wanted 
so much to see Lydia again. Oh ! I was a fool to be 
afraid of death — It would have been better if I had 
never seen Lydia again. 

Lydia, Will you not ask my father and mother how 
they do ? 

Fazir. Oh, yes, Miss Lydia, if you desire it. I will 
do every thing which you desire. 

Lydia, — (Taking bis band.) — Come, then, come. It 
is not proper that we should stay here discussing things 
1 which cannot now be altered. Friendship must heal the 
■ wounds which love inflicts. [She leads him atvay. 

[• Enter Mrs. Tradely, Robert, and Jack. 

Mrs. T, But, monfils, it was by no means noble con- 
duct thus to dissipate the property earned with so much 
I labour. 

Ex 
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Robert. I beg your pardon, mother. It was, on the 
contrary, the noblest action of my life. 

Mrs. T. By what will you now support your rank in 
the world ? 

Robert. By my principles. 

Mrs. T. Right, monfils. That is a noble sentiment. 
— {Espies Fazir.) — Bon jour, Monsieur fazir, Je suis 
cbarmee de *vous re*voir en bonne same. — (Turning again 
to Robert.) — But the dehors must not be neglected. 
The sun, it is true, remains the sun, even if it be con- 
cealed by a thick fog ; but it only dazzles our eyes 
when it appears in the full blaze of majesty. What do 
you think of this allegory ? 

Robert. I dare say it is a very pretty one, mother; but 
I am not a sun, and do not wish to dazzle the eyes of 

any body. 

Mrs. T. I wish, then, you had at least borrowed some 
warmth from its beams. You are not ignorant that po- 
verty reigns in this house, that we have awaited your 
return with anxiety. 

Robert. — (Shrugging bis shoulders.) — Upon my soul I 
am sorry for it ; but had I, at that moment, been pos- 
sessed of millions, it would have flown out of my pocket 
to the last shilling. 

Lydia. Dear mother, our poverty will soon vanish, if 
you will not deny me your consent and blessing. 

Mrs. T. My blessing you have at all times ; but my 
conS ent to what ? If it be compatible with honour 

Lydia. I think it is. Our lodger has solicited my 

hand. 

M rSt 7*. — (In a lofty disdainful tone. )— Indeed ! 

Lydia. He is a worthy man. 

Mrs. 7*. Indeed I 

Lydia. Rich. 

Mrs. T. Indeed! 
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Robert. — (Shaking bands «uw7j& Lydia.)— Sister, I wish 
you joy with all my heart. 
Fazir. — (With a sigh.)— And I too, Miss Lydia. 
Jack.— (With a scrape.)— Fair weather and pleasant 
breezes on the voyage, Miss. 

Mrs. T. Be not so hasty, all of you, I beg.— Lydia, 
you know my sentiments. 

Lydia. I do ; but if I prove to you that his descent is 
irreproachable. 
Mrs. T. That would give ( the affair another tournure. 
Lydia. You will soon learn it from himself. He pro- 
mised that he would wait on you in a few minutes. 

Mrs. 7*. Did he ? Then we must make a little prepa- 
ration for his reception. Come, Lydia, lest he should 
surprise us here. But I assure you I am a connoisseur 
in these matters. By the way in which he will conduct 
an affair of so much delicatessen I shall easily know how 
to distinguish the bomme de qualitS. 

[Exeunt Mrs. Tradeiy and Lydia. 
Robert. She did not even allow me time to ask my 
sister the name of her future husband. 

Jack. He will not be ashamed of his flag, I hope. 
Fazir. He must be a good man, because Lydia loves 
him. 

Robert. My brother Samuel, too, is going to thrust 
his cautious neck into the yoke of matrimony. Hem I 
shall I sail through the world alone, then ? What think 
you, Jack? 

Jack. I think, Sir, you had better keep yourself easy 
while you are so. He that takes a wife, anchors on 
damned bad ground, and can't weigh when he likes for 
the life of him. A girl nows and thens is well enough ; 
but if you attempt to sail through life's voyage with a 
wife on board, damn me if you won't founder. 
Robert, Do you think so too, Fazir ? 

E 3 
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Fazir. I think it best to die. 

. Robert. To die ! Are you mad ? Jack, what's the mat- 
ter with our young messmate ? 

Jack. I think he may perhaps have taken too much 
love on board. 

Robert. Is it so, Fazir ? 

Fazir. It is indeed, good Robert. 

Robert. How the deuce can this be ? Why, we have 
not been in port more than a couple of hours. You are 
damned quick in catching fire. 

Fazir. Oh, I loved before we left England. 

Robert. And never said a word to me about it ? 

Fazir. I loved so secretly, so tenderly — you could 
not have understood me. 

Robert. Hark ye, honest messmate : when we were 
lying on the deck in a calm, and enjoying the warm sun- 
beams, when our vessel seemed to be nailed to the spot, 
you might, I think, have told me what a tempest was 
raging in your heart. How is this ? Has not Robert me- 
rited your confidence ? Am I not the only one acquainted 
* with the secret of your rank ? Have I ever betrayed you ? 

Fazir.— {Falling on bis neck. J— ForgivG me, dearest 
friend. It is not ingratitude; it is not indeed. You 
snatched me from death. You rescued me, at the peril 
of your own life, from my barbarous pursuers. I never 
shall forget that. Indeed, indeed, I am not ungrateful. 

Robert. Well, well, enough of this! I did not wish 
to force thanks from you. I only require the confidence 
of a friend. Who is your girl ? 

Fazir. My girl ! Alas, no. The girl whom I love is 
Lydia. 

Robert. Lydia! Zounds! My sister! 

Fazir. -Yes. 

Robert. Poor fellow! Now I understand why you want 
to die. You have probably anticipated great happiness at 
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your return, and find her on the point of being married 
to another. It is a bad business, I must own ; but let us 
make the best of it. Matrimony is a wind, which is 
not favourable to either of us. Let us put to sea again; 
and, instead of love, take friendship for our compass. 
You shall be my foremast, and Jack my mizen. With 
such tackle I hope to weather many a gale ; but if you 
forsake me, 1 must founder. 

Jack. If I ever forsake you, call me a lubber. 

Robert. — (To Fasir.)— Cheer up, my honest fellow. 
Away with all this whining and blubbering! Cornel 
Here at home all is not so cheerful as I wish. Let us 
step into the next tavern, and crack a bottle to Lydia's 
health and happiness. 

Faxir. Yes— to Lydia's health and happiness, 

[Exeunt 



END OF ACT It. 
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APT III. 

Scene, as before* Staff and Stuff are discovered 
exchanging Compliments at the Door* 

Stuff. Unexpected happiness! 

Staff. Agreeable surprise 1 

Stuff. To meet Mr. Staff in my way. 

Staff. To find Mr. Stuff here. 

Stuff. Pray walk in. 

Staff. It cannot be. 

Stuff. Must indeed ! Must indeed ! 

Staff. I am not so unpolite. I know very well that 
the first place among the gentlemen of our profession 
belongs to my worthy friend Mr. Stuff. 

Stuff. You joke, you joke. But why this ceremony 
between two such intimate friends? [Draws him in. 

Staff. Ay, two such intimate friends. 

[ They shake bands. 

Both.— (Aside, at the same time.)'—- The devil take 
him! 

Stuff. How are all at home ? Perfectly well, I hope ? 

Staff. Perfectly, I thank you. Whenever I appear 
there, I am always asked whether I have seen my re- 
spected friend Mr. Stuff. And how are all the good 
people at your house ? How does my little godson Jacob 
go on ? 

Stuff. He is a droll little fellow, I assure you. I daily 
place before his eyes his worthy godfather as an exam- 
pie. — (Both bo<w to each other.)— (Aside.)— What an ass 
it is! 
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Staff. — {Aside.) — What a porpoise it is ! 

Stuff. — {Aside.) — What can he want here ? 

Staff. *—( Aside.) — What the devil has brought him 
hither ? 

Stuff. My learned colleague has probably business 
here? 

Staff. Exactly. The same is probably the case with 
my learned friend Mr. Stuff? 

Stuff. At your service. May one be so bold as to ask 
what kind of business ? 

Staff. A trifle. A marriage-contract. 

Stuff.— (Whose anger is beginning to rise.)— Indeed ! 
A marriage-contract 1 You can scarcely be in earnest. I 
am come hither on the same business. 

Staff. Indeed! Then is this house blessed indeed. 
Mr. Samuel Tradely, the comptroller of the customs, 
appointed my attendance here. 

Stuff. Indeed ! The same gentleman appointed mine. 

Staff. Indeed t Odd enough, and scarcely credible. 

Stuff.— (Incensed.) — Credible or incredible, it is true. 

Staff. You must be mistaken, Sir. 

Stuff. I am never mistaken, Sir; and once for all, 
Sir, let me tell you, Sir, you are a man devoid of con- 
science, and go about for the purpose of snapping the: 
bread from your neighbour's mouth. 

Staff. What, Sir! dare you— - 

Stuff. Yes, Sir, I dare. 

Staff. You shall repent it. 

Stuff. That we will see. 

Staff. You will do best, Sir, if you return to the place 
from whence you came. 

Stuff. And you will do best, if you go to the place of 
etecution— or to the devil. 

Staff. Then I mu6t go home with you. 



'if 
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Stuff. I should be ashamed of appearing in the streets 
with such a pettifogging fellow. 

Staff. The world would be astonished to see you for 
once in respectable company. 

Stuff. I am always in respectable company when not 
in your's. 

Staff. Sir, you are growing insolent. 

Stuff. And you are so already. 

Staff. If you do not think proper to keep your tongue 
within bounds, you shall feel the weight of this fist. 

Stuff. As soon as you like. I have long wished to 
thresh such a hound. 

Staff. Come on, then ; though I shall gain no great 
honour by trampling on such a swine. 
[Both cast off their coats and wigs, place themselves in 

the attitude of rwo pugilists, and are about to fight. ] 

Enter Hurry. 

Hurry. — (Springs between them.) — QiiickJ Quick! 
What the deuce are you about ? Why, gentlemen, I be- 
lieve you wanted to knock each other's brains out as 
quick as thought. 

Stuff. — (Pointing to Staff. >— You are that fellow's 
guardian angel. 

Staff.— (Pointing to Stuff.J— That fellow is obliged to 
you for his life. 

Stuff. But we shall meet again, Mr. Staff. 

Staff. Yes, we shall meet again, Mr. Stuff. 

Hurry. Will you have the goodness to inform me, 
why you were disposed to break each other's bones as 
quick as lightning ? 

(Staff and Stuff, both bawl together. ) 

The One. He asserts that Mr. Samuel Tradely ap- 
pointed him to come hither with a marriage contract, 
whereas he desired me to bring it. 
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The Other. He declares that he received orders to pre. 
pare a marriage contract for Mr. Samuel Tradely, 
whereas that gentleman requested me to attend with it. 

Hurry. — (Covering bis ears.) — Hold, I beseech you, 
gentlemen. Zounds t I believe you'll break the drums 
of my ears. 

£ji/fr Samuel. 

Both. — (Running towards him.) — Here is the contract. 

Sam. Be cautious, gentlemen ; be cautious. You'll 
knock me down. 

Stuff. Do I not appear here by your desire ? 

Sam. Certainly. 

Staff. Did you not appoint me to come hither ? 

Sam. Certainly. 

Stuff. Did you not order me to prepare a marriage, 
contract for you ? 

Sam. Certainly. 

Staff. Was I not to bring a marriage-contract with me } 

Sam. Certainly. 

Stuff. Now, Mr. Staff! 

Staff. Now, Mr. Stuff! 

Stuff. But dare one ask, Sir, why you have employed 
two of the most learned and respected lawyers in the 
place, about a business which might easily have been 
managed by half of one I 

Sam. Why ? Might not some accident have happened 
to one of you, and hindered your appearance at the ap. 
pointed time ? 

Staff. It was not wise to act thus, Sir. You had 
nearly been the cause of a bloody quarrel between me 
and my worthy colleague Mr. Stuff. 

Stuff. It was very inconsiderate indeed, Sir, to cause 
a dispute on so trifling an occasion between two such in- 
timate friends. 
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Staff. If we had not so great a regard for each other— 

Stuff. And so great a respect — (they shake bands)—— 
Ha) Ha! Ha! 

Staff. Ha! Ha! Ha! Our friendship is as firm as a 
rock* 

Stuff. In spite of every storm. 

Hurry. A brisk boxing-match, and a speedy reconci- 
liation ! This is swift as lightning indeed. Such haste 
is praise-worthy. 

Sam. Where are the contracts ? 

Both. Here. 

Sam. I request that you will read them deliberately 
and audibly. 

Stuff. Read, Mr. Staff. 

Staff. I beg you will read, Mr. Stuff. 

Stuff. Heaven forbid I I know my duty. 

Staff. And I mine. 

Stuff. Why all this ceremony ? Two such celebrated 
men can only have one method of drawing up a contract. 
It is, therefore, immaterial which of the two reads. x 

Staff. For that very reason 

Stuff. Well, as you are so very pressing. — (Puts on bis 
spectacles, and reads.) — "Be it known unto all whom 
it may concer n " 

Staff. — (Who consults bis o t wn manuscript. )— With per- 
mission, Sir, it ought to begin: "Know all men by 
these presents." 

Stuff. — (Incensed. J— Why so, Sir ? 

Staff. Because it is impossible to know every indivi- 
dual whom it may concern ; but if all are informed by 
the contract, why you know, of course— all are in- 
formed. 

Stuff.— (Contemptuously.) — A very correct definition. 

Staff. — (The same. J — Not calculated for every under- 
standing, to be sure. 
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Stuff. You arc an ignoramus, Sir. 

Staff. How 1 What I I an ignoramus I Were I to di- 
vide my legal knowledge among ninety-nine people, they 
would each be as learned as Mr. Stuff. 

Stuff. Yes, if they were so before. 

Sam. I beg your pardon, Mr. Stuff; but I think Mr. 
Staff is right. 

Stuff. How! He right I 

Sam. Caution commands the use of the most explicit 
terms. 

Stuff. You are a fool with your caution. 

Staffs Sam. and Hurry. (together.) A fool! A 

fool 1 Impertinent fellow ! Out with him ! Down stairs 
with him.— (Tbey fall upon bim y and drive bim to tbe 
door.) 

Stuff.— (As tbey drive bim o«/.)— And I say it ought 
to be : " Be it known unto all whom it may concern." 

Sam. Now, Mr. Staff, we are quiet, and may examine 
the contract with the necessary caution. Read. 

Staff. — (Puts on bis spectacles and reads.)—" Know 
all men by these presents," 

Stuff. — (Puts bis bead in at tbe door.) — " Be it known 
Unto all whom it may concern." 

Hurry.— ( Driving bim aivay.)— Quick! Quick) Be- 
gone! Begone! Begone! y 

Enter Caberdar from bis room. 

Cab. I can bear it no longer. May I ask, Sir, whether 
some evil spirit is let loose I 

Hurry. We have this instant turned him out as quick 
as thought. 

Cab. Whom? The evil spirit ! 

Staff. Yes, Sir, the evil spirit, I assure you; the 
sfiritus infernalisy the cacodamon. 
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Sam. We are here assembled. Sir, to consult on the 
happiness of your daughter. 

Cab. How can the happiness of my daughter concern 
you ? f 

Sam. Very nearly, Sir. Miss Gurli feels^that she 
is in want of a cautious companion, who weighs his 
words, and selects his steps upon the slippery path of 
life. Her wise, praise-worthy and irreproachable choice 
has fallen on me. One only question, therefore, remains: 
Has Gurli* s father any objection ? 

Cab.— (Looks at him nvitb a scrutinizing eye, shakes 
bis bead, turns, of ens the door of bis room, and calls)—' 
Gurli ! 

Gurli.— (Within.)— Father I 

Cab. Come hither. 

Enter Gurli. 

Gurli What do you want, father \— (Espies the No- 
tary.)— Hal Hal Ha! 

Cab. Be serious, Gurli. 

Gurli. — (Stroking bis cheek.)— Whit does my father 
want? 

Cab. — (Pointing to Samuel.) — Will you marry this 
man? 

Gurli. I promised Lydia I would. 

Cab. Do you love him ? 

Gurli. I love Lydia. 

Cab. Lydia will not be your husband, but this man. 

Gurli. But he is Lydia's brother. 

Cab. — (Aside.)— That is his greatest merit. 

Gurli. And he will always live where you do, father. 
Gurli will never leave you, and Lydia will live there 
too. Is not it so, silly Samuel ? 

Sam. Yes. 

Cab. You hope, then, to be happy with him \ 
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Gurli. Not with him alone, but with him, with you, 
and with Lydia. 

Cab. Well, Heaven bless you 1 I can have no objec- 
tion.— (£jn£r*w bis daughter, and afterwards Samuel, 
nv bo assumes an air of great solemnity.) — Sir, you be- 
come at once my son and my brother. 

Sam. Two-fold honour, two-fold happiness, two-fold 
gratification 1 Is it agreeable to hear the contract read ? 

Cab. To me it is immaterial, as it can but concern me 
in one point — the dowry. 

Staff. For that we have left room. 

[Shewing bim the paper. 

Cab. Yes, and so much, that one might include in it 
the title of a great kingdom, with all the provinces, 
which it does and does not possess. Did you think me 
so rich ? 

Sam. Very rich, and very generous. 

Cab. Indeed ! Then I must be an uncommon man, for 
rarely have I seen riches and generosity combined. But 
every virtue may degenerate by being carried to excess ; 
so may generosity. You know, Sir, 1 am myself on the 
point of matrimony, and it is very possible that a dozen 
more children may have the same claim as Gurli upon a 
father's generosity. 
. Sam. — (Confused. J— -Yes, yes. 

Hurry. So! So! 

Staff. Hem! Hem I 

Cab. How much, therefore, do you think necessary 
to enable you to live with my daughter neither in po- 
verty nor affluence, neither penuriously nor prodigally ? 

Sam. Why, in such cases it is always better to calcu- 
late too high than to low. 

Cab. Suppose, then, that in the middle path we were 
to stumble upon ten thousand pounds ? 

Sam. — (Much pleased.)— -Wc should not let them lie. 
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Hurry -— (Apart to Samuel.)— Quick I Conclude the 
bargain. Quick 1 
■ Staff. Shall I insert that sum here ? 

Sam. Moreover, I flatter myself with a favourable 
answer to the following question. Should Heaven be 
pleased to bless our union with childre n 

Gurli. Hal Ha! Hat Shall we have children, too ? 

Sam. I hope so. 

Gurli. Oh ! how Gurli will laugh 1 Gurli never had 
any children yet. 

Staff. Hora ruit \ that is, time flies away. Is it agree- 
able to the contracting parties to give this deed by their 
respective signatures its authenticity, sufficiency, for- 
mality 'and legality ? 

Sam. Well said. Go, dear Hurry, and summon all 
my family. Every individual of it must be present on 
this solemn occasion. — {Exit Hurry.) — Have the good- 
ness to allow another question. In what religion are the 
fruits of this marriage to be educated? Answer? 

Cab. — {Rather warmly.) — Educate them to be vir- 
tuous members of society. In other respects, do what 
you like with them. 

2j»/*r Trade ly, Mrs. Tradblt, Ltdxa «^Hurrt. 

Hurry. Here they come ! Here they come I 

Mrs. T.— {After having made a careless curtsey to the 
company, walks directly to her son.)~Mon fils, you see 
your mother driven au desespoir. Will you be such a 
barbarian as to graft a crab upon a peach-tree ? 

Sam. — {Drawing her towards */«.)— There are no 
roses without thorns. [ They converse apart. 

Gurli.— {To Lydia.)— Well, sister, are you satisfied 
with Gurli ? 

Lydia. Gurli is a good girl. 
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Trad. — (To Caberdar.)— Sir, yon have made an old 
man confused in the philosophy of life; Had I been 
told that upon a road where thousands daily pass* I 
should find a treasure, I could sooner have believed it, 
than that I should meet with a rich man, who generously 
unites himself to a ruined family. 

Cab. Oh, Sir, what a country is your Europe, if this be 
true 1 Our sultry climate does not breed such principles. 

Trad. Your hand, Sir. I have long wished to grasp 
the hand of an honest man. You are my physician* 
You pour fresh strength and life into my feeble frame* 

Cab.> Still am I not disinterested. My reward is a 
pearl,— (wit b a tender look towards LydiaJ — which 
neither Ceylon nor Arabia Felix, Japan nor Margarita, 
can produce. [Converses with Lydia. 

Hurry.— (To Staff. ^— All this is very well j but such 
things should be finished as quick f / thought. 

Staff. True; and, above all things, the formalities 
should be observed. Love, gratitude, happiness, and 
those little nick-nacks follow of course. 

Sam. But, dear mother, at this rate we may go to bed 
hungry every night. 

Mrs. T. Go, then. I abandon you. All the noble senti- 
rnents I have instilled into your mind are lost upon you. 

Gurli.—(WbQ has crept behind them, puts her bead be- 
tween tbem.) — What are you talking about so secretly ? 

Mrs. T. Very polite behaviour, truly! How can I 
ever think of introducing ?uch a creature into the bril- 
liant circles of fashion 1 

Cab.— (Somewhat burt.J—l hope, Madam, she will 
some day make a better figure in the circle of her children. 

Mrs. T — (Contemptuously.) — No doubt a good mo- 
ther has merit, too. 

Trad. Yes, in every rank of life. Of that our gracious 
queen is an illustrious example, 

Sam. We are wasting time, 

F 
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Hurry. Very true! Very true! 

Gurli. Well y then, let us go on. 

Staff. iThe contract is ready to be signed. 
« Sam. Very well. Here are pen and ink.— (Laying the 
fafer fiat on the tahle.)—Htrc Miss Gurli will sign her 
name. 

Gurli. You think Gurli can't write, perhaps. Give 
me the pen, silly man. [Takes it. 

Cah.— {Uneasily. J— Once more, my daughter, recollect 
that the happiness of your whole life depends upon a 
single word. When you have written it, your promise 
is irrevocable. 

Gurli. Oh, dear father, Gurli will sign it. Only look, 
Lydia looks as if she wished it ; and so does that old 
man. I like that old man— he looks so honest. 

Cab. Well, it is your own choice. My blessing and 
the blessing of the Almighty be upon you ! 

[Gurli is going to sign. 

Sam. Hold, beauteous Gurli. Stop a single moment. 
1 1 feel at once so fearful, so alarmed — Is nothing forgot* 
ten ? No explanatory clause I 

Staff. Nothing whatever. I have provided against 
every contingency. 

Trad. Samuel, this conduct betrays but little ten- 
derness. 

Mrs. T. Perhaps the spirits of his ancestors are whis- 
pering to him at this decisive moment. 

Sam. Not they indeed, "honoured mamma. — (To Ca- 
berdar.)— The ten thousand pounds, Sir, which you 
were so kind as to mention, will, I presume, be paid 
immediately after the solemnisation of marriage ? 

Cab.—(Fery coldly.)— On the very day, Sir. 

Sam. Sign then, charming Gurli.— (She attempts to 
nvrite.)~But stop. Let me have another moment's 
consideration. I really feel myself in a very singular 
situation. One cannot be too cautious. But one more 
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question, Sir. Will the ten thousand potindfs be p^ttd in 
biHs or cash ? 

Cab.-(DispleasSd.)-As you please, Sir, as you please; 

Sam. In cash then, if agreeable to you, Sir. 

Cab. It is perfectly agreeable. 

• Sam. Sign, then. 

Gurli.^*(As she is preparing t6 Write. )-*-You silly 
man, you tirt me. 

Sam. Hold, hold, another moment. 

Lydia. Brother, you are insufferable. 

Cab.**(To Lydia.>— You are his guardian angel. 

Sam. One material question still remains to be ansl 
weied. Should my dear Gurii's father depart this life 
without any other issu er ~ ■ 

Cab. Then Gurli will Inherit all I possess. 

Sam.— (Extremely delighted.) — Your most obedient 
serrarit. All doubts are at an end $ and Mr. Samuel 
Tradely boldly enters on the hoiy state of matrimony. 
Sign, Gurli. 

Gurli. Well, I will sign ; but if you say hold or stop 
again, 111 throw the ink-stand at your head. 

Trad. And you will treat him properly. 

• Sam. Sign, Gurli, sign. 

(As Gurli dips her fen in the ini f ) Enter Robert 

and Jack. 

Gurli lets her band fall, and gazes intently at Robert, 

Robert. Zounds 1 A large assembly 1 

Jack. Hot the right sort for us, Sir. Put about ship. 

Robert. Blockhead, I am not a woman-hater. 

Sam. Brother, you are just come in time to sign your 
name as a witness to my marriage-con tract. 

Robert. With all my heart ! I wish you joy. 

Trad. Robert, here stands a worthy man, who, will 
soon belong to our family. 

Fi 
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Robert 4 I am glad to hear it. I am not fond of com- 
pliments. Your hand 9 Sir ! — (Shakes it.) — If it be true 
that you are a worthy man, I am your friend. 

Cab. Friendship is the blossom of a moment, and the 
fruit of time. 

Robert. True, very true. What ripens before its pro- 
per season, is shaken down by the first breeze. 

Gurli. — (Inquisitively to Lydia. J— Who is that man? 

Lydia. That is my brother Robert. 

Curli. Brother Robert 1 I like brother Robert. 

Robert. Is this the intended bride 1— (Approaches ber.) 
—Allow me a salute, Madam. 

Gurli. A dozen if you like. [Kisses him. 

Sam. Now, Gurli, sign the deed. 

Staff. The formalities are protracted to too great an 
extent. 

Sam. — (Impatiently to Gurli.) — Is it agreeable to sign 
the deed ? 

(Gurli shakes ber head.) 

Mrs. T.—(Half aside.) — This is the most tedious 
scene I ever witnessed. 

Gurli. Lydia, I'll tell you what. I like brother Ro- 
bert better than brother Samuel. 

Lydia. Silly girl! 

Cab. Gurli, this is childish. 

Gurli. Don't be angry, dear father. Gurli may chuse 
whom she likes, mayn't she ? 

Cdb. Undoubtedly. 

Gurli. Well then, Lydia, is it the same to you whe- 
ther Gurli marries brother Samuel or brother Robert ? 

Lydia. — (Laughing.) — To ipe it is, dear Gurli, but 
not to Samuel. % 

Gurli. Oh, the silly man! Who would ask him ?— 
(Goes to Robert.,/— -Dear brother Robert, will you be 
so good as to marry me ? 
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Robert. —(Very much astonished.) — How ! What ? 

Staff. A most singular case, this 1 

Mrs. T. C'est unique. 

Hurry. Qujck as thought I 

Sam. I am petrified. 

Trad. — (With a smile to Caberdar.>— One of my sons 
will be the happy man. To me it is immaterial which. 

Cab.— ( Significantly .)— To me it is not immaterial. 

Gurli. Well, you don't answer me. 

Robert. Zounds! What can I answer? 

Gurli. Don't I please you ? 

Robert. Yes, that you do. 

Gurli. Well, and you please me. You are such a droll 
man. I like your laughing eyes. Your eyes speak so, that I 
feel as if I wanted to answer, and can't tell what. Well! 

Robert. Why, Ma'am, I don't know you at all. I 
never saw you in my life till to-day. 

Gurli. Nor I you. But Gurli would like to see you 
always. 

Lydia. Brother, you may venture at my risk. 

Robert. Zounds! She really is a pretty girl, but I 
can't deceive her. Ma'am, I am a poor devil, worth 
nothing but a ship of twelve hundred tons. If I put to 
sea to-morrow, I may be at the bottom of it next day. 

Gurli. You shall not put to sea. You shall stay with 
Gurli. 

Robert. And starve with Gurli. 

Cab. Sir, this circumstance is singular in its way, and 
must surprise you extremely. This girl is my daughter. 
She is a good open child of nature, and her fortune is 
ten thousand pounds. I have nothing further to say. 

Robert. Sir, T think no more of ten thousand pounds 
than of a rotten plank, and should not like to subsist 
entirely on another's fortune. 

Gurli. Oh, you dear man, marry me. — (Strokes his 
cheek.)— V\\ love you so much. 

Fa 
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Robert.— (Laughing.)— This isa silly business. Well! 
With all my heart I 

Gurli.— {Delighted.)— Thank you. JLet me kiss you. 

Sam. Robert, is it acting like a brother thus to dew 
prive me of my happiness ? 

Robert. Damnation! No, No, Ma'am, I can't marry you. 

Gurli.— (Sorrowfully. )— Why not ? 

Robert. My brother has previous pretensions to you. 

Gurli. Your brother is a fool. 

Sam. Softly, Miss Gurli. Have not you promised a 
hundred times that you would marry me ? 

Gurli. Whether exactly a hundred times I don't know, 
but I have promised. 

Sam. Brother, you hear how the matter Stands. 

Robert. I do. No, Ma'am — I resign. 

Gurli. But I won't have him ; I won't have him ; I 
won't have him. You silly Samuel, what do you want 
with Gurli ? Gurli won't have you. 

Robert. That is immaterial to me. You may do as 
you please; but I am his brother, and the devil take me 
if I can marry you. 

Gurli. Tell me the truth. Dp you like me ? 

Robert* By my soul I do. 

Gurli. Well, then you must marry me, Lydia, tell 
him so. 

Lydia. A sister can but advise and intreat, not conw 
mand. 

Gurli. Who can command him, then? — (7oTradely.) 
—You are his father, command him to marry me. 

Trad. Does not Gurli know from her own father, that 
in such cases children are allowed to follow their incli- 
nations ? * 

Gurli* Then ask him to marry me. When my father 
asks me to do any thing, I always do it directly. Ask 
him, dear Sir, ask him. — (As she is dancing round bim y 
and stroking bis cheeks, she accidentally bits bis gouty leg.\ 
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Trad. Oh! Oh! Oh! My leg! My leg! Ohl . 

Gurli. — (Alarmed, and grieved.)— ^Don't be angry* 
Gurli did not do it on purpose. 

Trad. Lydia, help me from this crowd. I am sur. 
rounded by so many people, and nothing will come to a 
termination. Away with me ! 

Cab.— (To Lydia.)— Allow me to accompany you. 

Lydia. With great pleasure. [ They push the chair off. 

Gurli.— {Much afflicted.)— I hit the poor sick old 
man's leg. I'm sure Gurli did not do it on purpose. 

Mrs. T. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! The denouement of the scene 
has amused me a little. 

Staff* I never witnessed such spans alia in the whole 
course of my practice. 

Hurry. If other measures be not speedily and rapidly 
take n 

Robert. The whole affair will end in nothing. 

Jack.— (To Robert.) — You have run foul of Mr. 
Samuel, and spoilt his voyage. 

Sam. The blood is congealed in my veins. In what 
a labyrinth have I involved myself by mere caution I 

Gurli.— (To Robert.) — Well, sulky man! Have you 
determined whether you will marry me ? 

Robert. You seem to be a good girl. You love Lydia 
as affectionately as if she were your sister— don't you ? 

Gurli. Yes, that I do. 

Robert. Let us suppose, then, that Lydia wanted to 
marry a good honest man, could you take him from her t 

Gurli. No, that I never could. 

Robert. And yet you require that I should play my 
brother such a trick. 

Gurli. Do you love silly Samuel as much as I love 
Lydia ? 

Robert. — (Hesitating a little. )— He is my own brother. 

Gurli. Oh dear, that's a pity, Gurli must cry. 

\Weefi. 
F4 
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Jack. There's bad weather brewing. The sea runs 
damned hollow. 

Staff. From what has happened, it is natural to infer 
and conclude, that my presence here is unnecessary. I 
hasten, therefor e 

Sam. Stay, stay, Mr. Staff. 

Staff. For what reason ? My time is of too much con r 
sequence to be lost. I shall place this attendance to 
your account ; and have the honour to be the company's 
most obedient humble servant. [Exit* 

Mrs. T. Ha ! Ha 1 Ha 1 Thus the affair ends, then. 
Such ever be the fruits of ignoble intentions. [Exit, 

Sam. — {After a pause.) — One question very naturally 
occurs on this occasion. What must I do ? Answer : I 
don't know. [Exit. 

Jack. The deck clears apace, Sir.— {Pointing to Hurry, 
*who is observing <wbat passes 'very inquisitively.)— 
There's one yonder yet. 

Robert. Point the great guns at him. 

Jack. — {To Hurry.) — My good fellow, hoist sail, and 
steer out of this rooni. 

Hurry. Hold your tongue^ if you please. I am here 
on the duties of my office. 

Robert. The duties of ypur office 1 How long has my 
father's house been the custom-house ? 

Hurry. Understand me properly, SJ#. It belongs to 
the dbties of my office to serve my worthy comptroller 
Mr. §amuel Tradely. As often as I can steal a quarter 
of an hour, or even pgriinute, or even a second, from the 
custom-house, quick, quick as thought I hasten hither. 

Robert. And now I beg, Sir, that quick, quick as 
thought you will hasten thither, or to any other place 
you like. 

Hurry. Buf if I might know wh y 

Jack. Because I happen to have a damned itching in 
my fingers' ends. i 
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Hurry. Then you will probably not be offended if I 
lake my leave immediately ? 

Robert. Not in the least. The sooner the better. 

I Exit Hurry. 

Jack. Now, Sir, what say you ? Won't it be better, if 
Old Jack casts anchor without, and waits till you give 
him a signal ? 

Robert. No, you may stay.— (To Gurli, *who during 
the late conversation bay been standing in a corner^ and 
iveeping.) — What do you want, Ma'am? 

Gurli. A husband. 

Robert. Marry my brother Samuel, then. 

Gurli. I don't like him. I'll have you. 

Robert. But why exactly me ? 

Gurli, That I don't know myself. You are a bad 
man; for you make me cry ; and yet I love you. For 
many weeks I have felt as \t I wanted something, and 
my father said Gurli was to marry. Well^ Gurli wanted 
to marry too ; and then my father asked what man I 
would have* That was all the same to Gurli; but 
since Gurli saw you, it is not all the same to her. 
• Robert. And scarcely to me, I think. 

Gurli. Oh, marry me. I'll love you more than my 
parrot or my cat. I'll play with you like my cat, and 
feed you like my parrot. 

Robert. To be pleased and fed by you, dear Gurli, is 
indeed no bad peep into futurity. 

Gurli. Oh ! how happily we will live together, you 
and I, father and parrot, Lydia and cat ! 

Robert. Yes, yes, if but — Damnation ! I feel as if I were 
not acting honourably. Your sweet prattle will lull my 
conscience to sleep. Hark you, Gurli ! Can you tell a lie ? 

Gurli. Tell a lie ! What's that ? 

Robert. To say one thing, and think another. ' 

Gurli. Ha! Ha! Ha! No, Gurli can't do that. But 
if you like, I'll learn. 
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Robert. Heaven forbid 1 Tell me honestly, if brother 
Robert be determined on no account whatever to marry 
you, will'you take Samuel ? 

Gurli. No, never. Gurli won't marry silly Samuel. 
Gurli can't bear him now. 

Robert. But— damn it — to undermine my brother is 
too bad. Jack, what think you ? Can an honest fellow 
take this prize with a good conscience ? ' 

Jack* You must know best how much water your frigate 
draws. But as to your brother, Sir, I should make no more 
of him than of a mouldy biscuit. He struts on the main 
deck with a fine coat, and such like; but damn me if I 
would advise an honest lass to let him come on board. 

Robert. I think so too, Jack. The poor innocent girl 
would have but a poor passage through life. Enough, 
Gurli, I'll marry you. , 

Gurli. — {Falls on bis «**!.)— Now you are my dear 
brother Robert. Now Gurli can laugh and skip and 
dance again. 

Robert. Stop. You are now engaged to me, and I 
must give you a ring. It is only plain gold, and not 
worth much, but it signifies as much as the Pitt in our 
King's treasury. 

Gurli. What am I to do with it ? 

Robert. Put it on your finger. There ! that signifies I 
love you. 

Gurli. Ha! Ha! Ha! You droll man! I'll fetch you 
a ring too, and that signifies I love you again. 

[Exit into her chamber. 

Robert. Jack, what think you } Am I safely moored, 
or am I among the rocks ? 

Jack. Cast the lead into your own heart. 

Robert. But she's a fine girl, Jack, eh? How the devil 
did she contrive to bring me so soon under her stern ? 

Jack. That I can't tell, Sir. I was not at the helm, 
and have nought to do with the ship's course* 
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Robert* Nevertheless, honest messmate, I should like 
to hear the length and breadth of your opinion. We 
have doubled many a cape, and weathered many a gale to. 
gether. You know my inside and outside, as well as you 
know your hammock. You used to carry me in your 
arms before I could splice a cable. # Tell me candidly 
what you think of this business. The girl is pretty, 
good, and has ten thousand pounds. 

Jack. Why yes, she's a tight lass enough, that under- 
stands her compass, well rigged aloft, and well planked 
below, but . ■ 

Robert. But what? Out with it! 

Jack. Why women (God help 'cm) are as they are. 
If I were in your pTace, Sir, I should say : I see well 
enough where the land lies, but damn me if I won't sail 
past the point. 

Robert. I can't, Jack. I have carried away my tackle. 

Jack. That's a bad job. 

Robert. I almost fear my keel will turn out of water. 

Jack. That's a very bad job. Then you are sure to 
founder. 

Robert. I trust not, Jack ; I still hope to contintie in 
calm water. The girl carries her soul in her eye, and in 
her eye is no guile. Her heart is in her words, and her 
words are as, sweet as the cocoa-nut. 

Jack. But a wife is no more to be trusted to than a 
hurricane. At first you may lead a life of fun; but sail 
once against her inclinations, and the storm will blow 
from north, south, east and west. Then, consider, 
Sir. Now you govern your own vessel as you like. 
You weigh anchor when you like, and steer where you 
like. Do you think, if you take a wife on board, that 
you will have as much cable as before i 

Robert. Silence, honest Jack. 1 find I was npt serious 
when I asked your advice ; for, in spite of all your ob* 
jections, I am resolved to pursue my own course. 

Jack. Luck be with you I 
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Enter Fazir. 

Robert. At last, messmate, we are allowed a sight of 
you again. Where the deuce have you hid yourself 
since we drank a glass together ? 

Fazir. I have been on board. I had resolved never 
to enter this house again, and yet I am here again. I 
know not how it happens. 

Robert. You have been on board, have you ? Is the 
crew merry ? 

Fazir. Too much so. Their merriment drove me 
away, for I could not join in it. 

Robert. But why not ? 

Fazir. How can you ask, Robert ? I have a silly story 
to tell you. I went and threw myself into my ham- 
mock, and tried to find repose ; but the rope by which 
my hammock is suspended from* the deck — now, don't 
laugh at me. 

Robert. No, no. Goon. 

Fazir. Well — the knot of the rope has formed an L. 
It looks like an L, I assure you. 

Robert. Yes, yes. Love is able to make it look like 
the whole alphabet. 

Fazir. How did I rejoice, at sea, when on waking I 
beheld this L ! My thoughts wandered further than my 
eyes, and this L kept me many an hour in bed. Alas ! 
to>day, for the first time, it has driven me from my bed. 

Robert. Poor fejjow ! What think you, Jack ? Is there 
any help for him? 

Jack. He is too heavily laden. He must throw love 
overboard, or he'll sink. 

Fazir. Robert, shall you sail again soon ? 

Robert. Why, I have not yet begun to deliver my 
rums and sugars, and afterwards I must procure another 
freight outwards. 

Fazir. How long shall you stay here, then ? 
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Robert, Six weeks at least. 

Fazir. Six weeks! Oh, Robert ! long before that time 
Fazir will be dead. Why did I not remain in my native 
land ? There I might at least have perished with my 
brothers: here I must die alone. There some good 
soul would have lamented my fate : here, no one will 
drop a tear upon my grave. 

Robert. Fazir, you distress me. If it be any consola- 
tion to you that Lydia's future husband seems to be a 
very worthy ma n 

Fazir. That ought to be some consolation to me, but 
it is not. Am not I a worthy man? 

Robert. But you are not rich. 

Fazir. Robert, have I not often heard you say that 
honesty was better than wealth ? 

Robert. Most certainly it is; but honesty gnaws at 
the bones which wealth throws under the table. 

Fazir. Yet still — still I feel as if I never should have 
starved at Lydia's side. Do you remember the negro 
slave whom we saw on our walk at Jamaica ? He was 
working in a sugar-plantation. The sweat ran from his 
brow— a pitcher of water stood near him— and yet he 
was cheerfully singing. " Good friend," said you to 
him, «* that is hard work." " It is," he replied, and 
wiped away the sweat with his bare hand. We entered 
into conversation, and asked him, among other things, 
how in his severe situation he could smile with so much 
satisfaction. Me pointed to a bush at the distance of 
about a hundred paces, under which sat a black woman, 
with three half-naked children. The youngest lay upon 
her breast. And when the negro slave pointed thither, 
he looked so truly happy— Such a smile never decked the 
countenance of a king! Oh, had Lydia been willing, 
Fazir would have toiled like that,slave — and would have 
smiled like that slave. 
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Robert. (Much affected.)— Qmsat ! Come ! Let us 

drink a bottle of wine together. 

Fazir. No. I don't like either to eat or drink. I 
will starve myself to death. 

Enter G v&LI, ivitb a diamond ring. 

Gurli. Well ! here I am ! — {Espies Fazir, stands rooted 
to the spot, and surveys bim with speechless dread. Fazir 
is equally alarmed at tbe sight of ber f and rbuets his eye 
upon her ivitb a look of astonishment and terror. ) 

Robert. Well! What means all this ? 

Gurli. — (Trembling.)— Brother Robert, do you see 
any thing standing there ? 

Robert. To be sure I do. 

Gurli. Do you really see it > 

Robert. Why, yes. I am not blind. 

Fazir. Robert, do you see that spirit ? 

Robert. I see a fool, and you are he. 

Fazir. Dear Robert, that body once belonged to my 
sister Gurli. Ask it what soul has taken possession of 
it since her death. 

Robert. Your sister f 

Gurli. Yes, yes, Robert. That spirit's name was for- 
merly Fazir. He was my brother— Oh, my dear brother! 

Robert. I comprehend this. Children, keep your five 
senses together. First such alarm, and now such joy ! 
You are not spirits. Children, I beseech you, don't be 
ridiculous. Embrace each other I Brother Fazir and 
sister Gurli ! i 

Fazir and Gurli.— (Together.) — Not spirits! 

[They approach each other ivitb open arms. 

Faxir. Are you really alive, Gurli } 

Gurli. Are you alive, dear Fazir? 

Robert.— (Deeply affected. J— -What think you, Jack ? 

Jack.— (Wiping away a tear.)— Land ! Land f 
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Robert. Right, Jack. Never hare I felt this, when I 
first espied land after a long and dangerous voyage. 

Fazir and Gurli. — {Suddenly breaking out into exces- 
sive transports.) — He lives 1 She lives! Sister Gurli I 
Brother Pazir! 

[Here the autbor can give no instruction to tbe actors, 
' They bop, dance, skip, sing, laugb and cry alternately. 

Joy is always difficult to be acted, but most especially 

tbe transports of two uncorrupted children of nature. 
. Robert and Jack silently survey and feast upon tbe 

blissful scene. 1 

Enter Ganem. 

Ganem. I hear your voice, Gurli— But— what— — 

Fazir. Ganem too I 

Ganem. Fazir! Thou alive \— (Presses bim with fer- 
vour to bis breast.) — How is this ? Were am I \ My old 
head— Yes, yes, he is alive.— (Transported.)— We will 
rejoice, we will rejoice. We will boil rice and milk.— 
{Raising bis clasped bands, and bonving thrice to tbe 
earth. J— Praise be unto Brama ! Praise be unto Brama t 
Where is my master ? Where is Caberdar ? We will paint 
the horns of a cow, and decorate them with garlands. 

Fazir. Caberdar! What says he ? Gurli, is my father 
too alive ? 

Gurli. Alive and well! Alive and well! Father! Father* 

Fa%h.—(With eager affection. )— Where ? Where \ 

Enter Mrs. Tradely, Caberdar, **</ Tradely, 
nvhose chair is pushed in by Samuel. 

Mrs. T.—(As she enters.)— Ciel & mon dieu ! What a 
vulgar riot ! * 

Cab.— (Espying bis son.)— Almighty Powers! What 
do I see ? 

Fazir. --(Embracing bis knees.)— My father! 
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Gurli and Ganem. (Dancing round tbem.)— He i» 

alive ! He is alive 1 

Cab. — (Embracing bis son <witb ardent affection.)— 
Thou art alive! Oh, Braraa, canst thou forgive my 
doubts and my complaints ? My firs,t-born is alive ! I 
clasp him in my arms 1 1 have my son again ! What can 
a prince's wealth or a prince's diadem bestow, to be com- 
pared with this moment ? 

Ganem.- (Bowing to the eartb.)-*Praise be unto Bramal 

Cab. — (Raising bis bands and eyes towards Heaven.) 
^-Accept my silent thanksgiving. 

Trad. What a blissful moment ! It allays my pain. 

Mrs. T. A romance ; a complete romance. 

Sam. So it seems to me too. I am still very doubtful 
whether it be true. 

Robert. Give yourself no trouble, brother; I will be 
surety for the truth of it. 

Cab. Speak, my son. By what miracle didst thou 
escape our butchers ) 

Fazir. I wandered to and fro, but some good angel 
directed my steps. I knew not whither I was going, nor 
what would become of me. On every side I was pur- 
sued without knowing it. On every side I escaped with- 
out knowing it. Brama has preserved me. 

Ganem. — (Bows to tbe eartb.)— Praise be unto Bramal 

Fazir. On the tenth day after my escape from the pa- 
lace, when hunger and fatigue had almost overpowered 
me, I with difficulty climbed a hill, and suddenly be- 
held before me the immeasurable ocean. A vessel had 
just sailed, and was scarcely a cannon-shot from the 
shore. Alas, thought I, had I but arrived an hour 
sooner, this vessel would have rescued me from every 
danger. I hastily untied my turban, and waved the 
muslin in the air. I called as loud as I was able, but in 
vain. A fresh breeze carried the ship away, and left m,e 
to despair. Hunger led me to the shore, where I sought. 
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shell-fish, heedless . whether any one discovered me. 
Suddenly (what a joyful sight ! ) I espied behind a rock, 
another vessel lying at anchor, whose commander was 
this worthy man. — (Pointing to Robert.) — To him I am 
obliged for the 'preservation of my life, and for my sub- 
sistence to this hour. 

Ganem. -(Bowing to the *«r/j&.)-Praise be unto Brama ! 

Gurli,—(Runs to Robert, and throws her arms round 
bis neck.) — Oh, you good dear manl 

Robert. Pshaw!. 

Cab. — (Shaking Robert's band.}— -Sir, should you 
ever be a father, you will then feel that for such a kind- 
ness the gratitude of a parent has no words* 

Robert. By my soul, Sir, I am ashamed. When I re- 
ceived the young man, I neither thought of gratitude 
nor recom pence. I followed the dictates of my heart, 
and found I had preserved a friend. 

Trad. Embrace me, my son. Heaven bless you! 

Mrs: T.— (Giving him her band.) — Mon fils, I am en- 
chanted with your noble sentiments. 

Robert. Dear mother, my sentiments were at that mo- 
ment so little noble, that I even fear e*nvy and jealousy 
were among them. On the previous evening, three other 
fugitives had saved their lives in the vessel which lay 
near me, and by my soul I lamented that accident had 
led them to my neighbour. 

Cab. Those three fugitives were we. That worthy 
man saved the father, the daughter, and the friend. 
This worthy man restores to me my son. 

Gurli. And Gurli may marry this good man— mayn't } 
she, father? * 

Cab. If he agree to it, with all my heart ! 

Gurli. Yes. You'll have me. Won't you, Robert ? 

Robert.— (To Samuel.) — Brother, you must not take 
it amiss. My generous resignation of her would be of no 

G 
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service to you, for she declares that at all events she 
will not marry you. 

Gurli. No, that I won*t, silly Samuel ; 90 go away. 

Sam. One question naturally occurs on this occasion : 
What must Mr. Samuel Tradely do? Hang himself— 
if caution would allow it. Who knows whether there 
be not some still greater happiness in store for him ? 

[Exit. 

Cab. Every thing conspires to prove that I gained no- 
thing when chance placed in my hand the sceptre of 
Mysore, and that I lost nothing when chance again 
wrested it from me. With good children, and worthy 
friends, what can be wanting to complete my happiness ? 
A wife. That too I have found. Madam, your consent 
alone is wanting. I love your daughter. I know your 
sentiments, and your respect for ancient families. I hope 
all your demands in this respect will be satisfied, when I 
assure you that I was the reigning monarch of Mysore, 
and that my forefathers bore arms with honour when 
Alexander the Great subdued India. 

Mrs. T. I am astonished. So old a house 1 I shall be 
proud of receiving you into the family with open arms. 

Fazir. Alas, my father I 

Cab. What now? 

Fazir. My dear father 1 

Cab. What is the matter, my dear son ? 

Fazir. You have given me life, and are about to rob 
me of it. 

Cab. I do not understand you. 

Fazir. I love Lydia so sincerely. 

Cab. Indeed 1 And Lydia? . 

Fazir. I have no repose by day or night. 

Cab. Hear me, my dear boy. Lydia alone can decide 
this. True it is, you are but^wenty years of age, and 
the fresh bloom of youth adorns your cheek. I, on the 
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contrary, bear on my back the load of thirty-five. Yet, 
as far as I am able to judge of Lydia's mind, this will 
scarcely influence her choice. We will summon her, and 
if her heart decide for you, I willingly submit to my fate. 

Robert. Jack, weigh anchor, and steer to Lydia's room. 
Tell her we will thank her to sail hither. 

Jack. I will, Sir. {.Exit. 

Gurli. Father, I can tell you which Lydiawill marry. 

Cab. Well? 

Gurli. My brother Fazir. 

Cab. How can you know that ? 

Gurlu He is prettier than you. 

Cab. My dear girl, Lydia is not a child like you. 

Robert. I fear, as far as relates to this point, women 
will be children all their lives. 

Trad. Happen what may, I shall at least see two 
happy couples before my end. 

Mrs. T. True, mon cber. This day reconciles mc to 
fortune, and softly shall I hereafter slumber with my 
ancestors. I am only grieved for Samuel's fate. 

Gurlt. Poor silly Samuel ! I am really sorry for him. 
What do you think, Robert ? I'll marry him too. 

Robert. Two husbands at once ! No, Gurli, I must 
beg you not to do that. 

Gurli. Well, as you like. 

Enter Lydia and Jack. 

Robert. Sister, I wish you joy of your approaching 
marriage. * 

Lydia. — (Dejected.)— 1 thank you. 

Robert. But to who^i are you about to be married f 
That is still the question. .^ 

Lydia. To whomKT6^5lHS^gentleman. 

! j , [Pointing to Caberdar. 
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Robert. Hold ! Hold ! Not in such haste ! 

Cab. Miss Lydia, I release you from your promise. 
A father and his son stand before you. 

Lydia. — ( Astonished. ) — Father and son ! 

Cab. Yes. This youth is my son. He loves you. I 
love you too. Make a free choice. 

Gurli. Take Fazir. He is prettier than my father. 

Cab. Your heart must decide. 

Lydia.— (Much confused.) — My heart! Oh! 

Fazir.—(Witb downcast eyes.)— Dear Miss Lydia— 

Robert. Well, sister, what do you say I 

Lydia. What can I say ? I have already given my word. 

Cab. Then if you had not given your word, you 
would — (Lydia is silent.)— I understand you — (Lays her 
band in Fazir's.) — God bless you, children ! .) 

Fazir. —(Embracing Lydia.) — Dearest Lydia I 

Ganem.-(Bowing to the earth.) -Praise be unto Brama! 

Cab.— (Wipes away a tear.)— A. single bitter drop! 
It is but just. The cup of joy was too sweet. 

Robert. Well, Jack! What think you i 

Jack. I think that I must tow my old battered hull 
round the world alone. Powder and shot are gone. The 
main-deck is carried away. What can I do ? 

Robert. You shall stay with me ; and as long as I have 
a biscuit, the half of it is your's, till at length you reach 
the end of your voyage, and are received among the 
crew aloft. 

Jack. I thank you, Sir; I thank you. Well! I wish 
ypu all good weather, and a fair wind on the passage. 

THE END. 
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Scene, Dalner's Garden. 

Along one Side of the Stage extendi a Hedge luiiban Ar- 
bour ; end on the other, are tiao high Trees, •whose 
Branches unite, and farm a Shade ever a Seat of Turf. 
John is discovered upon a Garden-ladder, clipping the 
Hedge, and singing. At Intervals^ be utters the fol. 
Ivwing Soliloquy. _ 

John. II.ENTY of sprouts and shoots— here and 
every where else— only not all properly lopped away, 
Oh, if I might but exercise my sheers where I liked 1 — 
Well! well!— (We sings— iben again proceeds.}— All 
me 1 how every thing is altered I Formerly joy used to 
be a perennial in this garden, and bloomed of its own ac- 
cord in every quarter of it. But now, my good master 
is surrounded by so thick, a hedge, that not a sun-beam 
can penetrate It ; and— poor man! — the caterpillars that 
prey upon him every day increase. — (Sings and-Meris.J 
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Emma crosses the Stage with her netting Work. 

Emma.— {As she passes. /—Good morning to you, John. 

John. Good morning, Miss Emma. Abroad so soon 1 

Emma. The sun shone into my room, and invited me 
into the garden. [Exit. 

Jobn.-~( Looking after her.)— A sweet little flower 
that, hid among the bushes like a ripe strawberry. Our 
Miss Sophy too— if she's not spoiled by her stepmother- 
Well I well!— {Sings and works. J— 

Enter Tkelox. 

""" • 

Fre. Bon jour, maitre Jean! — (John Stops, looks round, 
-laughs contemptuously, and proceeds in bis 'work. Fre Ion 
approaches, arid shouts)— Holla ! 

John. What do you want ? 

Fre\ I say, bon jour, maitre Jean. f 

Jobn. And I say, go to the devil. I'm an honest old 
man, and only understand my native tongue. 

Fre. Maitre Jean is always so cross. 

Jobn. Janl Jan ! — My name is John.— ( Sings and 
*works.) 

* Fre. But Jean, sounds better; and — avec permission, 
maitre Jean — you should not sing —your voice is very 
bad* 

Jobn. Who desires you to stay and hear it ? 

Fre. My master desire me to stay here 'till he come. 

John.- Then go and drive thebirds frgm the pease, 
that you may say you have once in your life been of 
some use. 

Fre. Maitre Jean, you be very full of joke. 

John. We that eats our bread must bear our humours. 
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Fre. — (Fanning himself.) — Mon dieu ! How hot it 
will be to day ! 

John. You may bathe in the pond, then. There's a 
little water in it — and plenty of mud. 

Fre. Apropos, the pond must be removed. 

Jebn.— (X*rning to A/m.)*— What \ 

Fre. I say*— the pond must be removed.— (John /oefr at 
bim 9 smiles contemptuously, and proceeds in bis «iv#r*.)— • 
Qui, oui 1 When the Vicomte marry Mademoiselle So- 
phie — you shall see— 

John. Your master marry Miss Sophy I 

Fre. Yes, Monsieur le Vicomte will forget what is 
due to his illustrious ancestors— 

John. So! — But Miss Sophy won't forget what is due 
to herself, I hope. 

Fre. Be more respectful, maitre Jean. If I say one 
vord to my master, you will lose his favour. 

John. So! 

Fre. Indeed, I doubt whether his Lordship will keep 
you in his service at all. 

John. Sure! 

Fre. You no understand thejardin, mon ami..— Point 
de gout!— We shall send for a Frenchman.— Ah, maitre 
Jean! Unhomme delicieux! He will teach you*-* 

John. He teach me! 

Fre. Oui, mon ami. \Jn homme char— 

John.— (Running dotvn the ladder.) — Damn your 
French palaver! — (Seizes a <watering-pdt, and besprinkles 
Frelon's legs.) 

Fre.— (Skipping from side to side f <wbile John follows 
bim.y— Maitre Jean! Maitre Jean!— Mon ditu! Qwe 
voulez vous— 

B a 
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Enter Mr. Dalner. 

Dal. John, what are you doing ? 

John. Nothing very good, Sir. I'm watering a weed. 

Dal. Don't you know in whose service he is i 

John. — (Half aside. J— Oh, yes I Like master like map! 

Fre. — (Wiping his legs with bis handkerchief.)— Mai- 
tre Jean like a joke.— 

Dal. Where is your master ? 

Fre. Probablement, at the bal. 

Dal. -*-( Forcing a smile.) — Excellent ! He enters into 
the very spirit of dancing. 

Fre. Towards morning, he send me home, and told 
me to wait for him here. 

Dal. — (Always endeavouring to assume a careless 
a ir,) Of course his Lordship will accompany my wife 

home. 

Fre. Certainment. Ah, Monsieur ! Madame Dalner 
dance comme un ange ; and Mademoiselle Sophie skim 
along comme un zephir. 

Dal. Was the company numerous ? 

Fre. Oui, Monsieur. I saw Madame Dalner in a crowd 
of beau monde. 

Dal. — {Concealing his displeasure.)— The carriage 

* was sent home some hours ago. How means she to re- 
turn? 

Fre. In Monsieur Rosenberg's carrosse. 

Dal. Mr. Rosenberg 1 Is he in town? I'm glad to 

• hear it, 

Fre. He came just in time for the bal. — Ventre — saint— 
gris! Maitre Jean has so wet me that I must changer my 
chausseur. [Makes an airy bow, and exit. 
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Dal. John, I am just come from the bason below. 
Why are all these garlands and festoons of flowers bound 
to the trees ? 

John. My mistress ordered that it should be so, Sir. 
All my stocks, roses, and carnations have been plucked. 

Dal. But for what reason ? 

John. Why — she's going to give a thing-— Heaven 
knows what it means. That fool, who was here just 
now, gave it some French name ; but Musya Rosat, the 
hair-dresser, translated it for me. They c^ll it a danc- 
ing breakfast. The servants have been employed all 
night in making chocolate and cakes for it. 

DaL— (With forced indifference. J-~Hzve they ? 

John. Oh, Sir, for these last two years, there has been 
to much bustle in the garden, that the nightingales have 
quite forsaken it. 

Dal. Mind not that, good John, if Contentment build 
her nest here. 

John. But Contentment, like the swallow, is a bird of 
passage, Sir.— (Dalner sighs, and endeavours to conceal 
i/.>*-Don't take it amiss, Sir. I am an old grey-headed 
servant, who knelt with devotion at your baptism. 
You grew, and seemed to find enjoyment in your own 
ideas. When the neighbours' children wanted you to 
play with them, why sometimes, from good will, you 
would comply with their desire, but even then you look- 
ed—just as you look noW. Dont be offended, Sir. 

Dal. — (Srmiling.)~M I thought that my neighbours' 
children had any claim on my compliance, surely so good, 
so excellent a woman as my wife has a far greater. I 
pught always to remember that she is young, and I above 
forty. 

John. I only wish, Sir, that she would leave the gar- 
den in peace, 

B 3 
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Dal. What has she done, to cause that observation, 
John? 

John. Oh, dear Sir! This garden is my paradise. My 
late father first laid it out ; and, except when I went to 
school, and when I was in Holland to improve myself in 
botany, I have scarce ever set foot out of the door. I 
remember as mere twigs what I can now scarcely grasp. 
Yonder, towards the meadow, is a little grass-plot, with 
some trees round it, under which I smoke my pipe at 
night. 

Dal. Well? 

John. I've sometimes thought, Sir, that you, perhaps, 
would give me leave to be buried there when I died. 

Dal. That will I, good John. 

John, Yes, Sir; but who knows how long the trees 
will stand? My mistress says the wall is to be pulled 
down. Then she will have serpentine walks, and I know 
not what beside. Perhaps, Sir, my darling trees may 
be in the way. 

Dal. No one shall meddle with them. 

John. Ah, Sir ! Who will defend my favourite trees, 
when even your's are to be attacked ? 

Dal. Which? 

John.— (Pointing to the ttvo trees, *wbose Branches are 
interwoven.)— "Don* t you remember them, Sir? You 
and MJ6$ Amelia planted them on your good mother's 
birth-day. 

Dal. Yes, John. I do, indeed, remember them. 

John. You were then scarce as high as this rose-tree, 
Sir; and Miss Amelia but a little taller. When you 
liad planted the twigs, you stretched your little hands 
over them, and kissed each other. Your mother wiped 
her eyes, and said, "John, take care of these trees." 
That I have done. There they stand in full pride ; and 
now T am to fell them. No. That I can't. My hand 
would tremble if I placed an axe to either of them. 
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Dal. But who requires you to fell them ? 

John. My mistress says they intercept the prospect of 
the village from the arbour. 

Dal. That matters not. They are the only remain- 
ing memorials of my dear sister. They shall stand. Re- 
member, John, it is my order. 

John. That I will, Sir. I believe the French Lord 
proposed it) Sir. He was here yesterday, hopping from 
one side to the other, and treading without mercy on my 
poor strawberries. He seems a great favourite with my 
mistress, Sir. 

Dal. — {Checking the sensations inspired by the re- 
mark.)— -He is thought an agreeable companion. 

John. Yes, He can talk, to be sure. That his fine- 
coated servant can do too. He has been boasting here of 
his master's wedding with Miss Sophy. 

Dal.— (Hastily.)— Whzt }— {Aside.)— Already in the 
mouths of the servants, it seems.— -(He is about to speak, 
but refrains*) — Enough, John! I have interrupted you 
in your work. I could not sleep, and expected to have 
been the first in the garden. 

John. The first I Oh no, Sir. Miss Emma was here 
almost half an hour since. 

Dal. Emma ! Where is she } 

John. I see her, netting near yon rose-bed, Sh% 

Dal. -—(Calling to her.)— 'Good morning, Emma. 



Enter Emma. 

During this scene John recedes nmth his tools, and 
disappears in the back ground* 

Emma. Good morning, dear father. I thought yeu 
were still in bed. 

B 4 
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Dal. Such was my suspicion as to you, or I need not 
have glided so softly past the door of your chamber. 
What will you give me, if I tell you some good news r 

Emma. Give ! You must be joking. To give you any 
thing would be but to return it— for have I not received 
every thing from you ? 

Dal. No, my dear girl. Tome you are but obliged for 
the roof under which you dwell. All else is faid by my 
extraordinary friend from the small income produced by 
his commission. 

Emma. Can he pay you too for your parental love } 
^DaL For that you yourself richly reward me. You 
inspire me with the sweet idea that I posess two daugh- 
ters. In truth, I could almost be jealous, when I reflect 
that I must to-day share my right upon your affection* 

Emma. Share it ! 

Dal. Lindorf will be here. 

Emma. Will be here ! — To-day!— My preserver!— * 
My benefactor! — After eight years absence, will he 
really come at last ? 

Dal. Thus he informs me in his usual way, by a leu 
ter, containing three laconic lines. The pleasure is some- 
what unexpected, I own; for at the opening of a cam. 
paign, Lindorf was not hitherto in the habit of paying 
visits. 

Emma. Scarcely can I recollect his features. Oh that 
he were already here! I must fly to meet him. Which 
way will he come ? 

Dal. That I know not. Honest Lindorf seldom 
affixes place or date to his epistles. Here is his letter: 
« Inclosed you will receive the usual Sum for Emma* 
" and next Tuesday, myself."— — — -That's the whole. 

Emma. But a few words, yet do they bear the stamp 
of benevolence. How can he find tirite to write, whose 
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moments are so actively employed \ He considers every 
hour as lofct, which is not marked with a good deed. 

Dal. The gentle Emma speaks with warmth. I am 
glad to see it. 

Emma* Oh ! when he drew poor Emma from the pile 
of ruins, when he shared his pittance with her — I can* 
not refrain from tears at the remembrance of hi6 good- 
ness. He possesses my sincere affection. 

Dal. And deserves it. Would that you might be able, 
my dear girl, to eradicate his hatred of your sex ! — And, 
in truth, the more I behold you, the more reasonable and 
probable appears my wish. What think you, Emma ? 
You already know his heart, and have only forgotten his 
person. That too is noble* 

Emma* Nay, dear father, you mock me. But, do 
you know that you might, by such discourse, nourish 
some romantic notions, which have long haunted my lit- 
tle brain ? 

Dal. Let me hear them, my dear Emma. 

Emma. Often, when, invited by the evening, I have 
stolen from your happy circle into that dark walk— of- 
ten have I fancied how I would reward my benefactor by 
enlivening his latter days, by — but you will think me a 
Silly prattling girl. Luckily I espy our friends return- 
ing from the ball* Dear father, you have seen my 
heart undisguised, but those gay beaux shall not surprise 
it. £ Runs a<way. 

Dal. Here they are, at last. Yet 'tis not I, but the 
dejune dansant, which brings them home. 



Enter Mr. Rosenberg a*// Sophia. 

Sophia. Good morning to you, father. I had rather 
tay good night, and go to bed, 
Dal. Are you tired ? 
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Sofhim. Oh— to death. 

Da /. Mr. Rosenberg, I am the more rejoiced to see a 
country neighbour at my house, as I could scarcely have 
expected his company at this season of the year. 

Ros. True, Mr. Dalner. In spring, the country af- 
fords so many employments and amusements— 

Sophia. And now, I presume, I am to compliment 
you upon leaving them all to dance with me ? 

Ros. If my company be of any value, I flatter myself, 
I deserve that compliment. 

Sophia. You must know, father, that this young gen- 
tleman, who hitherto always stood fn a corner, and sur- 
veyed t}ie capers of other people, yesterday rashly re- 
solved, at my express command, to venture with me as 
the last couple of a country dance, on condition that he 
should merely go to the top of the room, and there re. 
sign his place, if he found the figure too difficult. I 
therefore expected that the poor creature would hang 
upon my hands like lead, and throw the whole set into 
confusion ; instead of which, away he flies with me thro* 
the ranks, like a pupil of the celebrated Vestris.— — 
Pray, Sir, tell me, why you always 'till now pretended 
to be lame. 

Ros. Because I am not accustomed to dance at public 
places ; and great people in town are so fond of ridicu- 
ling us poor country, boobies. 

Dal. False delicacy was always the only fault I could 
discover in my friend Rosenberg.— 

Sophia. But I have not told you all, father. I sat next 
him at table, made him fill a few bumpers, and was 
yastly polite to him. Whether inspired by the wine, or 
my civility, I know not ; but the mute Mr. Rosenberg 
j>egan to talk ; nay, talked so sensibly, and on such in. 
teresting subjects, that I almost forgot I was in the tem- 
ple of Folly.— — But, may one ask,, Sir, why you were 
hitherto always so sparing of your words i 
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Ros, Because I am very apt, when in large companies, 
to say silly things. 
" Sophia. .So much the better. The very reason why 
large companies assemble, is that every one may talk 
nonsense. What is modesty in a smaller circle, would 
be in high life false delicacy. In public, dress is admir- 
ed for its splendor, and conversation for its sound x at 
home, the one for its convenience, and the ether for its 
solidity. 

Dal.— (Who has several times looked uneasily around. J— 
What is become of your mother r 

Sophia. She expected to find you still in bed, and 
hastened to wake you with a kiss. 

Dal. Was she alone } 

Sophia. Alone ? As if it were possible to- drive away 
the Viscount, Unless by absolutely telling him to go about 
his business. 

Ros. Here they come i 
(Dalner's countenance brightens , and be hastens to meet 

bisnvife.) 



Enter tbeViscovxT and Mrs. Dalner. 

: Vis. Monsieur Dalner, nous voila. 

Dal. Good morning, love. Have you been well 
amused ? 

Mrs. Dal. Tolerably. I met with two friends, whom 
I had not seen for an age, and was induced to chat and 
laugh with them so long, that they desired to be remem- 
bered to you, and begged you would not be angry with 
them for detaining me. 

Dal. Angry ! What amuses you makes me happy* 

Vis. Excellent ! Vivent les maris raisonnablesf 
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Mrs. Dal. Have you felt any want of my society, dear 
William } 

Dal. My heart is never easy in your absence. 

Vis. Tresgalantl 

Mrs. Dal. For which reason I will to-day stay at home 
entirely. I have invited a few friends to breakfast with 
us in the pavilion. 

Sophia. Well, I must go, and look for Emma ; for 
the greatest pleasure which a girl feels after a ball, is to 
talk incessantly of it for a week. [Exit. 

Vis. — (Starts, and lays bis band upon bis shoulder.)— 
Mon dieu 1— What's this ? — A drop of rain ! 

Mrs. Dal. Impossible I The sky is clear, and promises 
our party much amusement. 

Vis. Mais— Madame—voici !— A spot upon my coat! 

Mrs. Dal. The dew may perhaps have fallen from the 
trees. 

Vis. Diable!— You promised yesterday, Madame, that 
these trees should be cut down. 

Dal, My dear Caroline, I sue in their behalf, 

Mr s.Dal. Are you fond of them ? 

Dal. Inexpressibly. 

Mrs. Dal. That I did not know. 

Dal. I planted them with my poor sister. 

Mrs. Dal. — {Astonished.) — Your sister 1 Have you 
one ? 

Dal. I had. Heaven knows whether she be still alive, 

Mrs. Dal. And never mentioned her to me I 

Dal. Forgive me. I wished not that my wounds 
-should bleed afresh. 

Mrs. Dal. But I have never heard any one of your fa- 
mily speak of her. 

Dal. My family forbear to mention her thro' — false de. 
licacy. Contrary to the inclination of her parents, she 
loved a merchant of Lyons, with whom she eloped. 
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For two and twenty years she has to us been dead. Most 
of my relations have forgotten her, but I never shall. 

Vis. Lyon 1— I was born in that neighbourhood.— 
Qui— -mon dieu!— •the Lionois are dangerous people. 

Mrs. Dal.— (In a tone of good humour.)— Well, my 
dear William, I was about to commit an error ; but it 
was not exactly right in you to conceal such a secret from 
me. From this moment I take these trees under my pro. 
tection, and in their name I beg pardon of your Lord- 
ship's coat. 

Vis. V raiment, I shall be obliged to change my dress. 

Mrs. Dal. Well, let us both retire to our toilets, 
then— 

Dal. Take my arm, love. 

Vis. Fi done, Monsieur Dalner. Permettei moi.— 
(Offers bis arm. J 

Mrs. Dal. My Lord, I have not yet been long enough 
your pupil, implicitly to follow your directions. — (Takes 
her husband* s arm.) 

Dal.— (As begoes.)—V\\ return directly. 

[Exeunt Mr and Mrs. Dalner. 

Vis. Mon dieu I What an anecdote at my return ! 
. Ros. I pity the French, my Lord, if such scenes be un- 
common among them. 

Vis. Pity the French I— Diable, Monsieur I Will you 
insult me ? — But — I am a Frenchman— entendezvous ? I 
am a Frenchman— Apropos, Monsieur 5 you pay atten- 
tion to Miss Dalner. 

Ros. Well, Sir? 

Vis. Well, Sir !— Parbleu ! — I mean to many her. 

Ros. So do I. 

Vis. I shall make her la Vicomtesse de Maillac. 

Ros. I shall make her Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Vis. Diable 1 She can't be both. 

Ros. Perhaps she may be neither. 
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Vis. fcfais, Monsieur— I tell you, /shall marry her. 

Ros. I beg leave to contend for the prize. 

Vis. Diable! I insist upon it. Entendez vous, Mon. 
sieur.—The maniere— the fa^on of my remark will tell 
you what I mean. 

Ros. That sounds somewhat dictatorial* But at pre* 
sent you must allow— 

Vis. Non, Monsieur— I allow nothing— nothing at all, 
Monsieur. 

Ros. Let Miss Dalner settle the dispute. 

Vis. Monsieur Rosenberg, le Vicomte de Maillac will 
allow no lady to settle a dispute while he wears a sword* 

Ros. My Lord, I hope— 

Vis. You shall not hope any thing. 

Ros. I beg, my Lord— 

Vis. In vain, Sir. Instantly renounce all pretensions 
to Mademoiselle Dalner— or draw your sword. 

Ros. Well — as your Lordship insists upon it. 

Vis. Once more I give you the choice to renounce— 

Ros. I cannot renounce my attachment to Mi^s Dal- 
ner. — (He deliberately draws a fair of gloves from bis 
pocket, and puts them on.) 

Vis. I consider it my duty, as a man of honneur* to in- 
form you, that I was taught to fence by one of the most 
celebrated masters. I have killed un— deux— 

Ros. — (Draws bis sword.)*— Tant pis pour moi. I ac 
knowledge the danger, and tremble.— (Stands on guard.) 

Vis. — (Confused, and retreating.)— -Monsieur Rosen- 
berg ! — Will you seriously 

Ros.— (Advancing a few steps nearer tobim.) -Perhaps 
you were only in jest ? 

Vis. We forget where we are. 
Ros. To be sure, It is not a very proper place. 
Vis. Parblue, non. Hospitality has made it sacred.— 
To the borders of the country, Monsieur-»-to the bor- 

a . 
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ders I There I will run my sword thro' your body, and 
fly.— [Runi atuaj. 

Ro'. — { Returns bis sivord into the scabbard •with a 
smile.) — That such a poltroon should find admittance 
here t Thus do the ladies endure the society of many a 
fool, because he can dance well, or is ready with his 
hands when they want to wind their cotton. How strange 
that fops and fashions, equally ridiculous, enjoy equal 
privileges among the fair sec 1 They bear the one, and 
wear the other ; and, ere a month be elapsed, often 
laugh at both.— {Exit. 



IND OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 



Scene, a splendid Pavilion in Dalner' s Garden, near 
the Bason. Mr. and Mrs. Dalner, she Viscount, 
Sophia, Mr. Rosenberg, and other Guests, are 
seated at an elegant Breakfast.— Wind Instruments are 
beard at a distance* 

Vis. Les liqueurs sont excellens— Mais je suis rassavie, 
Mrs. Dal. We all seem much the same, my Lord. — 
So away to the dark walk, for the musicians already sum- 
mon us to the dance ! [Exeunt. 

Enter Capt. Lindorf. 

Lin. Heyday! they're wondrous merry here. — {Peeps 
towards the side nvbere the company di appeared. J — Hats 
and feathers ! Cards and dancing ! What can all this mean ? 
Well! It's out of my way. This, I suppose, they call 
summer amusement, because they can remove the card, 
table from the fireside into the garden. But that my 
friend should allow such confusion— my worthy prudent 
Dalner — how am I to account for this ? Who knows but 
it may be his daughter's birth-day ? I wish I could but 
send some servant to whisper in his ear that I'm arriv- 
ed.— Don't I see old John ? — Holla 1 

Enter John. 

John. Ah, Mr. Lindorf— Or, perhaps, by this time, 
Captain Lindorf.— 

Lin. That's immaterial, honest John, if I be but 
welcome. 
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John. More welcome than an aloe in flower— and al- 
most as rare a guest. How my good master will rejoice I 

Lin. Is there then time here to rejoice at the arrival of 
a friend ? 

John. Oh, we've talked of you every day, Sir, When 
the trees were in bloom, or the melons ripe, my master 
was sure to say, " What a pity that Lindorf is not here!'* 

Lin. A soldier must attend to the duties of his pro. 
fession, John. 

John. Sometimes he used to lament that you wrote so 
seldom. 

Lin, Pshaw! Writing is out of my way. How absurd 
it is, that friends must every minute be sending each 
other assurances of eternal regard ! They know it, with- 
out being told it so often : for a friend is not like a girl, 
whom one adores to-day, and laughs at to-morrow. By 
the bye— talking of girls— how does Emma go on ? Is she 
much grown ? 

John. Yes. She is grown tall, beautiful, and good, 
Sir. She is a centifoii— 

Lin. I'm glad to hear it. — You have company here, 
I see. 

John. Lack-a-day I yes, Sir. 
. Lin. You don't like it, John?— Eh? 

John. I'm not accustomed to it, Sir. 

Lin. But how happens it that your master is so alter- 
ed ? It used to be out of his way too. 

John. His lady — 

Lin. What! — Lady! — He is not married again, I 
hope ? — 

John. Didn't you know that, Sir? Why he has been 
married almost three years. 

Lin. Indeed ! — I'm sorry for it. And has been impos- 
ed upon! — Well ! he is rightly served. 

C 
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yrin. She's a good woman, but too lively— too gay, 
Sir— 

Lin. Go, and send your master hither. But be sure 
no one overhears you. 

John. I understand you, Sir* [Exit. 

Lin. Matrimony, methinks, bears a strong resem- 
blance to drunkenness. It causes a head-ach, and nerv- 
ous uneasiness ; yet scarce are our faculties returned, ere 
we fly again to the bottle. Well ! I have been guilty 
of many a silly trick in my life ; but matrimony — no— 
that's out of my way. He who stands on the bank, sees 
others labouring m the current, and yet plunges in, rich- 
ly deserves to be drowned* 



Enter Mr. Dalnbr. 

Dal.— (Flies towards him tvitb open arms.)*- -Lindorf! 
(The t*wo friends embrace each other with fervor, J 

Lin. — (Suppressing bis emotion .>— My dear Dalner, 
I'm glad to see you again \— (Shaking bis band;)— 
heartily glad.— (Surveying him.)- A little thinner, or else 
just the same.— What ! — I almost believe you are in tears. 
Pshaw ! for shame \-~( 'Turns away to conceal bis o*wn tears. ) 
How that fly has bitten me ! 

Dal. Yes, I am in tears ; and thank you, Lindorf, for 
not having come to the company. There I must have 
concealed them. 

Lin. But why do you entertain such company ? 

Dal. Of that hereafter. Let them dance and play. 
Eight years have elapsed since we have seen each other. 
How has my friend fared \ 

Lin. Well. I have had a company some time, and 
have just quitted the service* 

Dal. Why so ? 
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Lin. Because I was tired of it ; and because an aunt 
has just been wise enough to leave me her fortune. 

Dal. I'm glad to hear it. Now we shall live together, 
I hope ? 

Lin. That was my intention, I own ; but-* 

DaU But what? 

Lin. I hear you are married again. 

Dal. To an excellent woman, I assure you. 

Lin. That may be — but this kind of life— you know 
me— it's out of my way. 

Dal. Do you suppose I like it ? 

Lin. Why do you suffer what you can alter ? 
Dal. I am twenty yearsolder than my wife. Can I deny her 
the amusements to which young people are accustomed? 

Lin. That you should have considered sooner. 

Dal. I loved her with such— 

Lin. Oh, damn it, if you talk of love, I've done. 

Dal. Then nobody has yet been able to make a con. 
quest of you } 

Lin. Love is like the small-pox. He who has not had 
them when young, seldom has them at all. 

Dal. — (Smiling.)— And if he has them, they are so 
much the more dangerous. 

Lin. Then he must be the more cautious of infection. 

Dal. But what could be a wiser plan, in your present 
situation, than to marry } 

Lin. To blow my brains out ; for if a wife be bad, the 
case is a miserable one ; and if good— ten times worse. 

Dal. Pshaw ! You are joking. 

Lin. Not I, indeed. I should love a good wife ; and 
the man who loves hiswife, is the slave of his own heart. 
A single wish, which she may feel, and he cannot grati- 
fy, torments him more than her. 

Dal. But a good wife has no such wishes. 

C a 
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Lin* Yes, yes. Wishes are like dust, which penetrates 
into a closet, though it be locked. 

Dal. But may be swept away by affection. 

Lin. He, therefore, who marries, must renounce a 
hundred little customs, which in ten years have become 
a second nature. For instance, almost every one has his fa- 
vourite dish, his favourite chair, and so forth. Suddenly 
appears that domestic legislator a wife, and every thing 
is altered. The husband likes a plain joint of meat ; but, 
to oblige his wife, it is metamorphosed into a fricassee^ 
He accompanies her in the carriage, when he had rather 
take the air on horseback— et cetera, et cetera. — 

Dal. — (Smiling.) — These are mere trifles. 

Lin. Then, my wife, perhaps, hasahead-ach — I trem- 
ble— She can't eat— nor I.— -She has a fever — I'm terri- 
fied ; and, to crown all, at last she lies in.— No, no;— 
marriage is out of my way. 

Dal. I see you have no conception of the joys of wed- 
lock. 

Lin. Perhaps you reckon that tumultuous uproar 
among them ? 

Dal. — (Sighing.) — That might be otherwise — and per- 
haps will— Alas ! Lindorf, more than one sorrow preys- 
upon my heart. 

Lin. I undertand you. This mode of life does not 
suit you. You had rather retire to your estate in the 
country ? 

Dal. To oblige my wife, I would remove from one 
place of amusement to another ; but my establishment is 
too great, and my purse will not long support it. 

Lin. Why don't you tell her this } 

Dal. I cannot. She was accustomed to live in this 
style at home. But a short tim* previous to our union, 
she once asked me, with confidential affection, the 
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amount of my income. " I will with pleasure limit my- 
self according to it," said she. " Speak frankly." 

Lin. And you did not ? 

Dal. I — pardon me, Lindorf — I was ashamed of doing 
it. " Live as before," I answered. " You shall never 
want money." 

Lin. And there it rested ? 

Dal. She wished to know how she should conduct her- 
self — whether retirement was my wish. " I shall act 
implicitly according to your directions," said she. 

Lin. Well, and you — ? 

Dal. I could not prevail upon myself to lay a kind of 
restraint upon her. I wished her as little as possible to 
feel that she had married a man who was forty years old. 

Lin. That is, in other words, you were ashamed of 
your age? 

Dal. It may be so. 

Lin. And wished to appear richer than you were ? 

Dal. It is now too late to recede. 

Lin. Reason is a guest who never comes too late, 
and ought to be welcomed if he claims admittance at 
midnight. 

Dal. All this I could easily bear. My heart feels lit- 
tle regret for the decrease of my property, but — 

Lin. Another But 1 

Dal. To you, and you alone, I will confess my weak- 
ness. I am tormented by the worst of demons — Jealousy. 
Daily must I behold a swarm of suitors fluttering 
round her. 'Tis true, they are coxcombs ; but great 
is his error, who imagines that a coxcomb cannot destroy 
his peace. The want of some amusement, to fill up a 
vacant hour, has ofterr caused a virtuous woman to debase 
her honour for the purpose. 

Lin. Why haven't you told her this \ 

c 3 
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Dal. A hundred times has she said to me, " Do you 
ever feel jealous ? Speak but one word, and I'll drive all 
these creatures away." 

Lin . And a hundred times have you answered — ? 

Dal. What I always Answered before our marriage, 
that my confidence in her knew no bounds. 

Lin. That is, in other words, you are ashamed of your 
jealousy ? 

Dai. Yes, my dear Lindorf. 

Lin. Now, what a damned thing is this false delicacy! 
There would not be half so much misery in the world, 
if every one would but boldly declare the cause of his un- 
easiness. There stands a man, who has it in his power to be 
happy, and—- won't. His wife only requires his confidence, 
is willing to follow his directions, is willing to renounce 
every thing which he dislikes, and he-— is silent. 

Dal. I feel my error, and have not courage to amend 
it. 

Lin. Then my stubborn courage must come to your as- 
sistance* Never fear. If your wife resemble the picture 
-U you have drawn, all may yet be well. Leave it to me 
^*-it's in my way. And now tell me, how does my daugh- 
ter by adoption go on ? She's with the company, I sup- 
pose. 

Dai. Indeed she is not. 

Lin. So much the better. Between ourselves, Dal- 
ner, as Fate tjjrew the poor orphan in my way, and as I 
have no relations, she shall call me her father as hither- 
to, -and at my death inherit my fortune. 

DaJ r Have you learnt npthing of her origin ? 

'Lin. Not a word. What signifies that ? I can just as 
well be her father as any other person. 

Dal. Why not rather her husband ? 

. Lin. Are vou mad ? 
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Dal. No. I assure you she rejoiced at the prospect of 
your visit, as if you had been her lover. 

Lin. Did she 1 Go then, and send her to me. 

Dal. Directly.— (As he is going.) — You have ordered 
your trunk to be brought to the house, I hope i 

Lin. Not yet. You know me. I must first set whe- 
ther all is exactly in my way. 

Dal. I hope, dear Lindorf— - 

Lin. Go, go. We shall settle that.— (Exit Dal./— I 
must first examine this Mrs. Dalner. Matrimony often 
administers an opiate, which makes Friendship sleep— to 
wake no more. Love extracts the spirit from the bowl, 
and leaves for Friendship the insipid dregs. Heaven for* 
bid that such should here be the case!— — Poor Dalner! 
Thou the champion of wedlock 1 No, no. Sweetly as 
the bird may lure us, we see full well that it is confined 
within the cage, and are aware of the lime upon the 
twigs. 



Enter Emma hastily. 

Emma.— (With open arms.)— My preserver I My bene, 
factor ! 

Lin.— (Starts back, and in great confusion avoids her 
caresses.)— 'What \ — What I— Who are you i 

Emma. Have you forgotten your Emm$) 

Lin. — (Astonished.)— -You my Emma I 

Emma. Why not \ 

Lin. The same, who, eight years since, was no high, 
cr than my stick, and used to sit upon my knee ! 

Emma. The same — who then could only lisp what now 
she feels. The same, whom you loaded with kindnesses; 
but whose grateful rapture, at beholding you again, you 
shrink from. 

C 4 
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Lin. —{Contending between affection and confusion. )— 
Well — if it be so — I'm heartily glad that — to see- 
Pshaw! Come here, and let me kiss you. 

Emma. That was my father's well-known voice.— 
{Caresses him) 

Lin.— (Kisses ber 9 and surveys her *witb tjapture.)— 
Emma, you are grown tall, and handsome. Your whole 
appearance charms me. I don't know how people feel 
who have children, but at this moment I would not give 
a doit for a daughter of my own. You must not laugh at 
me, for I feel so oddly, yet so happy— 

Emma. I laugh 1 Indeed, Sir, I am too much affect- 
ed.— — (Weeps.) 

Lin. In tears, Emma! I can't bear it. I must be gone. 
—•(Emma instantly wipes her eyes, and looks at him <witb 
an affectionate smile. ) — Right, my dear girl ! With that 
look, you could make a whole regiment halt at the mo- 
ment of attack. 

Emma. Oh, my father! 

Lin. Pshaw! why must you call me father? Do I 
look so old ? I am eight years younger than Dalner. 

Emma. Your kindnesses — 

Lin.— (Interrupting her in a hasty tone.)— Hark you, 
Emma!— C Mildly. J — My dear Emma, let me hear no 
more on that subject— it's out of my way; and as I don't 
like to be called father, fancy me your brother. You 
know, I might at any rate be your brother by a prior 
marriage. 

Emma. My heart needs no tie of blood to love you. 
But why have you so seldom written to us ? 

Lin. My master used to strike me on the fingers when 
T made crooked letters, and I have ever since had an a- 
version to writing. But you have not been in want of 
anything? 

Emma. Your goodness— 
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Lin. Pshaw! I was not talking about my goodness. 
I have been able to do very little for you , having had 
nothing but a lieutenant'scommission. In future, how- 
ever, we shall have better times. An old aunt, my dear 
Emma, (Heaven rest her soul,) has left us a very pretty 
fortune. I have resigned, and intended to have made 
these my quarters. 

Emma. Oh, delightful! 

Lin. Yes, but this kind of life is out of my way. DaU 
ner tells me, Emma, that you too dislike this bustle. 

Emma. Custom has made retirement dear to me. 

Lin. Custom only ! Not natural inclination then ? 

Emma. Do not think worse of me, if my heart has 
sometimes beat, when I beheld the gay assembly from a 
distance. 

Lin. Why, then, did you not mix with them ? 

Emma. Because it would not become me— because I 
^m a poor orphan, dependant on the charity of others — 
because— 

Lin. Because ! — Out With the whole I 

Emma. From you I will not conceal my weakness. 
Because I dare not attempt, in the circles of high life, to 
supply by inward worth my inferiority to those around 
me in outward ornaments. 

Lin. That is, in other words, you are ashamed of your 
wardrobe? * » x 

Emma. Not here — not in the society of people, like 
you — but you know upon what grounds the world forms 
its shallow decision. 

Lin. Again, false delicacy ! My dear Emma, the girl 
is elegantly attired, who wears the robe of innocence. 
Yetyoumustnotbeinwant of any thing. You must al- 
ways have some trifle to spare. — (Endeavours unobserved 
to slip a furse into her pocket.) 
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Emma, — ( Very much alarmed.) — No, no— For Heaven's 
sake !— You have misunderstood me— I have more than I 
want. If you have any regard for me, take the money 
back. 

Lin. Well, well! Be easy, only. — (Returns the furs e 
into bis pocket.) — I probably managed the matter ill j but 
you must excuse it. I am blunt in my manner. The 
art of giving is one of the fine arts % and unfortunately 
I do not understand them. 

Emma. I merely meant to confess my weakness, not to 
make an unjustifiable and needless claim upon your gene- 
rosity. Am I not treated in this family as a daughter 
and a sister ? How often have attempts been made to force 
rich clothes and ornaments upon me 1 But they become 
me not. Perhaps I still have parents groaning under po- 
verty — and should I array myself in satin ? Perhaps"I fc am 
but the daughter of a lowly peasant ; and should bril- 
liants sparkle in my ears ? 

Lin. The daughter of a peasant ! — No, that you are 
not. 

Emma.-~(Wttb eager anxiety.}— Do you know any thing 
of my birth ? 

Lin. Nothing, dear Emma. I can but form conjec- 
tures. 

Emma. Oh, let me share those conjectures. Tell 
me how you saved me. When you were here eight years 
ago, I was a child, and did not understand it. Mr. Dal- 
ner has, to be sure, often told me what he learnt of you ; 
but he must have forgotten many 'minute particulars, 
which would to me be interesting. How often does 
a trifle lead to a disco very*? lean assist you with the 
dark recollection of my infant years. I, can describe 
the person of my mother. Perhaps she is still a- 
live. Oh, Heavens ! perhaps she is still alive. 
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Lin, 'Tis possible, but not probable. Listen to me. 
Our Hessians one night landed, and surprised Charles- 
town. They were heated by liquor, and became rank 
incendiaries. The town was in flames at every corner ; 
and all, who endeavoured to escape, were butchered on 
the spot. Subordination and command were at an end. 
I bellowed 'till I was hoarse ; but even Heaven's thun- 
der would not have been heard. The recollection of 
that night is always hateful to me. At length the morn- 
ing dawned, and disclosed the scene of horror. Cover- 
ed with blood and dust, blackened by smoak and coal, 
our troops lay sleeping round me. All was silent, drea- 
ry desolation. I was making my way over the smoak- 
ing ruins, when suddenly I heard a weak moaning voice 
beneath my feet. I listened— I pushed the still burning 
beams aside, when, lo ! — a child sorrowfully gazed at 
me, and cried, " Mother ! Mother!" 'Twas you, dear 
Emma. Your body was half buried in the ruins, and a 
miracle had saved your life. I removed the rubbish as 
well as I was able, and released one of your little hands. 
You availed yourself of it to put it to your mouth, and 
throw a kiss towards me. Indiscribably did this affect 
me. I beckoned to a centinel, who stood not far off, 
and we drew you forth. I took you in my arms, and you 
clung to my neck. "My mother — To my mother," cried 
you, in French — then in English ; and at last too in Ger- 
man, because you thought I did not understand you. 
*« Who is your mother?" demanded I. " She lives here 
in the narrow street, in the white house." Alas ! there 
was ho longer broad or narrow street, house or mother. 
All my endeavours to make any discovery were ineffec, 
tual. The few who had escaped were concealed within 
the woods, and we were ordered to embark. What could 
I do, but bring you with me ? 
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Emma. Alas ! And this is all you know ? 

Lin. We arrived safely in Europe, and you found an 
asylum in my friend's house. 

Emma. Could I not even tell you my name ? 

Lin. Your Christian name you told me, and you bear 
it now. Your clothes were marked E. M. As you so 
readily spoke three languages, I am convinced that you 
are not of low extraction. 

Emma. Oh that I could but see my parents 1 Sure, sure 
I am, that I should know them. My father was a thin 
brown man ; and my mother's person I never shall forget. 
She was pale, and often used to weep. Alas ! perhaps 
she now weeps oftener than at that time, and I — I am 
not allowed to mix my tears with her's. — fSobs.) 

Lin. Compose yourself, dear Emma. I see the party 
coming this way. Such tears would ill suit creatures 
who have just danced away the little feeling which they 
had. 

Emma. I cannot as yet compose myself. Allow me 
to retire.— ' [Exit. 

Lin. A charming girl ! Yet, I don't know how it is : 
I can't speak to her in the same unreserved way, as when 
she was not so tall and handsome. However, I'll order 
my trunk to be brought here, at all events. 



/ 



Enter Mrs. Dalner, Sophia, Mr. Rosenberg, and 

/^Viscount. 

Mrs. Dal. Captain Lindorf, you are sincerely welcome. 
My husband has just informed me — 

Lin. — (With cold politeness.) — Have I the honour to 
see Mrs. Dalner ? 

Mrs. Dal. If it be not a greater pleasure than an ha, 
nour, I shall have another wish ungratified. 
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Vis. Bravo! Excellent! 

Lin. Your wishes are very humble, Madam. 

Mrs. Dal. We have expected you some time, and I 
have often made enquiries about your person. When- 
ever any one is mentioned, who is interesting to me, I 
form an ideal picture of his appearance, which neverthe- 
less, generally proves to bear no resemblance to the ori- 
ginal. For instance, I have always fancied you a cheer- 
ful man, and would have bet any wager that you had not 
such gloomy eye-brows. 

Vis. Ha! Ha! Ha !— Bravo ! 

Lin. A cheerful soul sometimes stations gloomy cen- 
tinels without, in order to keep those at a distance who 
otherwise might be too forward. — (Casting a glance to- 
wards the Viscount.) 

Mrs. Dal. But, Captain, when Friendship intends to 
take a heart by surprise — 

Lin. None but fools will suffer Friendship to take them 
by surprise. 

Mrs. Dal. You arc right. When Friendship then re- 
solves to make a conquest of a heart, it fears not if Sus- 
picion be the centinel. In short, I am resolved to be 
your friend, that I may no longer be your rival. 

Lin. Rival ! 

Mrs. Dal. Yes, Sir, yes. More than once have I been 
completely jealous of you. Not a day can pass without 
my husband speaking of you in terms of the warmest en- 
thusiasm. Were I inclined to be jealous, I should real- 
ly suspect you to be a second Chevalier d'Eon. 

Vis. Ha ! Ha ! Ha ! Bravo ! Bravissimo ! 

Mrs. Dal. My Lord, I release you from any obliga- 
tion to applaud every word I say. 

Sophia. Bravo! Bravissimo! — Captain Li ndorf, how 
do you do ? 
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Lin. Perfectly well, I thank you, Ma'am; but not 
having the pleasure of knowing- 
Mr s. Dal. How ! Don't you know your friend's 
daughter ? 

Lin. What ! Sophia ! I beg pardon — Miss Dalner !— 

Sophia. Oh, call me Sophia still, or I shall repent for 
the first time that I am grown so tall. 

Lin. You are grown tall — and handsome too. 

Vis. Ah, Monsieur! She isas cruel as handsome. 

Lin. — (To Sophia.) — A lover probably \ 

Sophia. A sort of one. 

Mrs. Dal. The Viscount de Maillac, a French emigrant. 

Lin. Sir, your servant. 

Mrs. Dal. And this is Mr. Rosenberg, a country 
neighbour. 

Lin. Then he's more in my way. Sir, I hope we shall 
be better acquainted. 

Mrs. Dal. At another time then, if you please. Your 
arm, Captain Lindorf. Let us go to my hulband and 
the company. 

Lin. To your husband with pleasure, but not to the 
company. 

Mrs. Dal. — (Draws him anoay.) — Come, come.— 
[Exeunt Mrs. Dalner, Capt. Lindorf, Sophia, Mr. Ro- 
senberg, and the Viscount. 



END OF ACT II* 
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ACT III. 



Scene, a private Walk in Dalner's Garden. 
Rosenberg and Sophia are discovered, seated in a 

Garden Chair. 

Sophia. 'Tis impossible to argue with such an odd 
being as you. Soyou won't allow that love is a passion ? 

Ros. True, love is not. It is an attachment, interwo- 
ven with our nature, to every thing good and beautiful. 

Sophia. I am sure few women will be satisfied with 
your definition. We feel a pleasure in rousing your pas- 
sions, and causing silly disasters. 

Ros. Will you be so kind as to explain the justice of 
these feelings ? 

Sophia. We argue from the heart — you from the head. 

Ros. The head and heart should visit each other as 

friends. 

Sophia. Visits are tiresome. 

Ros. Or should be matrimonially allied. 

Sophia. Matrimonial alliances are still more tiresome. 

Ros. You mean not what you say. 1 am convinced that 
at your own marriage — 

Sophia. Oh, good Heavens! when will that be ? 

Ros. Whenever you say to yourself, My ear shall np 
longer be closed to a petitioner whom I can make hap- 
py.— . 

Sophia. Mr. Rosenberg, you rate a woman's heart at 

too high a value. 

Ros. I spoke of none but your's. 

Sophia. Which of course you cannot know. 

Ros. Not know ! Then far away must have flown the 
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recollection of my happy childhood. Yes. Past is the 
delightful period, when your father lived in the coun- 
try, on friendly terms with mine ; when each summer's 
evening, as 1 hastened to our village play-fellows, you 
nodded to me from a distance; when suddenly the spor- 
tive Sophia would sometimes leave her frolics, to raise a 
fallen child, or share her penny with a beggar. Oh, Sa- 
phia ! I not know your heart ! 

Sophia. — (Confused.) — Those were happy times. 
Ros. Replete with innocence and joy. 
Sophia. Nothing can equal the enchantments of child- 
hood. 

Ros. Except the enchantments of love. 
Sophia. Which vanish as soon. 

Ros. A remark deduced from high life, and there on- 
ly applicable. There all is art. Landscapes are paint- 
ed upon canvass — health upon the cheek, and love upon 
the stage. Love in the city is mere pastime — in the coun- 
try the enjoyment of this life. In the one, 'tis but a gay 
flower, opened by the sun of Fortune ; in the other, an 
expanding tree, whose branches are a protection from 
the rain and heat. 

Sophia. I begin to be afraid of you. These romantic 
notions are infectious. 

Ros. Romantic !— But, yes. I am accustomed to hear 
this title bestowed upon the pure conceptions of nature 
and affection. 'Twas for this reason I locked my heart, 
and cast not the key into the ocean of high life, but kept 
it as the property of that ideal being, whom my hopes 
and wishes had depicted. I hoped to find a girl who re- 
garded the man more than his dress; who looked not in 
a ball-room with a contemptuous sneer upon his home, 
spun manners ; and who would not, in the riot of a ban- 
quet, suppose him a blockhead, because silent. AJas I I 
thought that I had found this girl. 
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Sophia.— (Gonfused t and in a gentle tone.)— And have 
you been mistaken I 

Ros. — (With enthusiasm*)— -No, no, I have not been 
mistaken. This kind confusion betrays your angelic soul. 
Yes* With rapture have I often observed that, amidst 
the tumult of high life, irksomeness and disgust have- 
settled on your brow* Oh, fly these wretched circles, 
where they esteem each other friends who best assist in 
murdering time ; where he is reckoned charitable, who on 
a Saturday distributes a few pence among the poor; where 
the honest man, who, in his heart, detests the powerful 
villain, must cringe and bow to him j where Fear is the 
father of Dishonesty, and Custom veils the deformity of 
Vice. Fly from this corrupted atmosphere ; fly to a 
rural seat, where every good sensation is awake and ac- 
tive. There Love and Friendship are not guests, but 
inmates. There the poor ate relieved, without the os. 
tentatious dross of vanity being mixed with the pure coin 
of charity. There is pleasure without cards, and con* 
versation without scandal. There we feel not ashamed 
of relieving Honesty in distress, and fear not to proclaim 
that a villain is a villain. I possess but a small estate ; 
but if to that store which industry, and my own heart, 
have procured me, Sophia will add her love, my little 
paradise will want nothing, but to be surrounded by 
rocks, which Envy cannot climb. You are silent.— 
Why does the cheerful Sophia bend her eyes to the 
earth ? 

Sophia. I think, Mr. Rosenberg, it is a proof of my 
respect for you, that my cheerfulness just now forsakes 
me. 

Ros. Your respect makes me proud ; but love alone 
can make me happy. 

Sophia. Before I reply, confess to me candidly, what 
share of your attachment I am to ascribe to my person. 

D 
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A*/. Upon my word, Sophia, I have never thought 
of investigating that. 

Sophia. Then do it now. It is of consequence that I 
should know it. Should you have made me your choice, 
if I had been ugly and deformed I I require an upright 
answer on your honour. 

Ros. Well 1 Why should I be ashamed of an impres- 
sion, which youth and beauty will make upon every man, 
whose organs are properly constructed l I should love 
you, even if you were ugly ; but that, through deformi- 
ty, I should so zealously have sought, or so quickly 
have discovered, the virtues of your mind, I take not up- 
on me to assert. 

Sophia. But suppose that my face were to be sudden- 
ly altered, or that I were not what I appear— 

Ros. How strange a supposition! 

Sophia. Oh, we are well skilled in concealing our 
defects. 

Res. Of that I'll run the risk. 

Sofbia.~(Witb energy.JSo. You Shall run no risk. 
She, who would deceive an honest man, is unworthy of 
his affection.— {Clasps bis band.)—l--MT. Rosenberg— 
I esteem you highly— perhaps more— but 1— I must cou- 
fcss to you— 

Ros. — ( Trembling r^That your affections are engaged ? 

Sophia. Not so— But I am— I appear— 

Ros. Oh, you are what you appear. 

Sophia. No, no. I — (The Musicians, at a distance, 
flay a waltz* — Sophia seems uneasy and confused. J — 
They're beginning to dance again.— Shall we go to the 
company? 

Ros. Without deigning to give me an answer ? 

Sophia. Yes, yes— I will answer you — prtsentfy^-only 
not now. This tune pleases me.— Come, let us dance. 

Ros. I cannot possibly dance now. 
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Sophia. Really— the music is enchanting.' Von won't 
come ? — I beg pardon, then — I must look for a partner. 

[Runs aivay. 

Ros. — ( Looks after her in the greatest astonishment y and 
consternation.)— »U it possible? Heavens 1 Is it possible ? 
A wretched dance can thus counteract the avowal of the 
most ardent affection I She had found an honest partner 
for life, and yet must go in search of a partner for a 
dance. Farewell, then, all belief in innocence and 
nature ! I will away to my thatched cottage, water my 
plants* and drive every bird from my garden, lest its 
notes should bring to my recollection this accursed 
waltz. [Exit hastily. 

Scene changes to a Rooom in Dalner's House* 

Lindorf alone i and seated. 

Eating, drinking and laughing in abundance, yet no 
real pleasure I No. — This is out of my way.— Mrs. Dal- 
ner seems the most reasonable being among them . Did she 
but know the situation of her husband— and know it she 
shall ere a month be elapsed. How 1 can I exist so long in 
this strange element \ Why not ? — Dalner is my friend-— 
and Emma is my— daughter, sister, friend— that's im- 
material. 

Enter Mrs. Dalke*. 

Mrs. Dal. I beg pardon for this interruption, Captain 
Lindorf. You seem to court retirement. 

Lin. It is here not easily found, Madam. 

Mrs. Dal. Do you mean that as commendation or re- 
proach I 

Dt 
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Llfu I never dispute about taste. 

Mrs. Dal. I understand you— But do not esteem that 
to be taste in mc, which is only habit, and often an irk- 
some habit. 

Lin. Why not rid yourself of the burden ? 

Mrs. Dal. Because my husband wishes it to be so* . 

Lin. Your husband wishes it ! 

Mrs. Dal. Yes, When we are alone, he appears quite 
uneasy, and is repeatedly enquiring whether the time 
does not seem long to me— whether I will not drive to 
-this or that place— nor will he rest 'till I have ordered 
the carriage. 

Lin. And does he accompany you ? 

Mrs. Dal. Only when I particularly request it. 

Lin. How then does he employ himself at home ? 

Mrs. Dal. That I dontknow, but agreeably, no doubt ; 
for he always receives me at my return kindly and affec- 
tionately. 

Lin. I'm sorry to hear it. 

Mrs. Dal. Sorry f Why ? 

Lin. That my worthy friend has, since we last part- 
ed, learned to dissemble. 

Mrs. Dal. Dissemble ! What do you mean ? 

Lin. What I say, Mrs. Dalner. 

Mrs. Dal. Speak more plainly. 

Lin. I think it better to be silent. We are as yet but 
little acquainted. 

Mrs. Dal. I cannot agree with you. When my hus- 
band gave me a claim upon his affection, he also gave 
me one upon your friendship. I beseech you, Cap. 
tain Lindorf, reckon me not among those silly beings, 
who refuse to hear the truth, because it is unpleasant. 
Our acquaintance is, I own, of short date; but if I were 
lying on a bed of roses, and a stranger warned me that 
a serpent was approaching, I should esteem that stran- 
ger as my established friend*. 



•» 
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Lin. If such really be your sentiments- 
Mr/. Dal. They are, indeed. To oblige my husband 
is my most ardent wish. 'Tis true, the difference of our 
ages is great ; but my affection for him knows no bounds. 
Speak, Captain Lindorf, and speak to me with open con:, 
fidence. 

Lin. This is in my way, Mrs. "Dalner. She whd 
thinks thus, gains my esteem 5 and to her whom I es- 
teem, I speak the truth. 

Mrs. Dal. Proceed then. 

Lin. I will. — How can a woman of understanding en- 
dure so many fools around her ? 

Mrs. Dal. Oh, Captain Lindorf ! were we to banish 
every fool, our circle would be limited indeed. 

Lin. The more limited, the better. If your husband 
has persuaded you that this mode of life is accordant to 
his wishes, he has deceived you. 

Mrs. Dal. That would hurt me. 

Lin. He thought he owed this indulgence to your 
youth. # 

Mrs. Dal. Then he little Tcnew me. 

Lin. He feared you might discover— 9 

Mrs. Dal. What ? 

Lin. That he is jealous. 

Mrs. Dal. Jealous! You Jest. 

Lin. For instance, I positively assure you, that last 
night he never closed his eyes, that he was in agony 'till 
morning, and with difficulty composed himself when he 
Jieard the carriage approach. * 

Mrs. Dal. I am astonished. 

Lin. " It preys upon my life," said he mournfully; 
" and in vain do I endeavour to conquer my folly." 

Mrs. Dal, Heavens! what prevented his disclosing it 
tome? ' ■-%£- 

D 3 * 
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Lin, False delicacy ; the destruction of all confiden- 
fial intercourse. 

J&rs< Dal. Enough I 'Till now I have chosen my ac- 
quaintance as accident directed. In future, he shall himself 
select them, and every where accompany me. I will, 
this very day, request him to make a list of those whose 
society he wishes to cultivate. 

Lin. The list will be very short. 

Mrs. Dal. Oh, no 1 There are in this place many re- 
spectable, worthy people. 

Lin. True; but the more numerous they are, the 
more difficult will it be for a man, who is no Croesus, tq 
entertain them all. 

Mrs. Dal, What can you mean * Mr. Palner \$ know* 
to be a man of large fortune. 

Lin. He was* 

Mrs. Dal. How ! 

Lin. And he may stilj be accounted a man of good 
property $ but if it continue to decrease as fast as during 
the last three years— 

Mrs. Dal. You alarm me. 

Lin. When the expenditure has so much exceeded his 
income— 

Mrs. Dal. Is it possible ? 

Lin. He must probably be soon obliged to infringe up- 
on the inheritance of his children. 

Mrs. Pal. Heavens! What prevented his disclosing 
this to me ) 

Lin. False delicacy. He has long wished to withdraw 
to his estate in the country. 

Mrs. Dal. With my most hearty concurrence this very 
evening. 

Lin. But he fears that, at your age, the dull uniformi- 
ty of a rural life— 
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Mrs. Dal. Oh 1 how am I grieved that my husband 
has not thought my disposition worth examination— that 
a stranger reposes more confidence in me, than he, of 
whose affection I am proud I Shall I rob him of peace, 
and his children of their patrimony ? Shall I squander 
what a father's care, and mother's love, have collected ? 
Why does he not put me to the proof? Why does he 
think that a swarm of fops can better entertain me than 
domestic quiet, and the society of one rational man I 
Oh, Captain Lindorf, men often accuse our wx of weak- 
ness. It is not weakness, but pliability of soul ; and it 
generally depends on you to bend it towards rectitude. 
You require of us purity of mind, and yet endeavour to 
poison it by flattery. But I am wasting time in argument, 
which might be more actively employed.—* Give me your 
hand, Captain Lindorf. Believe me, you shall acknow. 
ledge I have deserved your confidence. [Exit. 

Lin. This is well.— This is in my way.— -If she keeps 
her promise, I take up my abode with Dalner.— For 
Emma— 

Enter Emma. 

Emma.— (Surprised at seeing Lindorf.)— .Oh ! it is you 
who are here t 

Lin. Yes, my dear Emma. Were you seeking me } 

Emma. No— The servant told me— I was seeking— I 
wanted to speak to somebody, who— Heaven knows what 
comer he has crept into.— Your pardon.— [££/ moves to 
Lindorf in a friendly manner, and exit. 

Lin. Your most obedient I— Now, that was not exact. 
ly civil. She might have staid a few minutes, and talk. 
ed about the weather.— Hem 1— Who is this Somebody, 
and why does she so particularly wish to speak to him } 
So, so, Miss Emma ! A love affair, I suppose. — Well ! 

D4 
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what's that to me >— To mel— Why yes. I am her fa- 
ther—and she ought not to have just dismissed me with 
that pitiful term— Somebody, She might at least have 
told me who this damned Mr. Somebody was. 



Enter Mr. Rosenberg, 

Ay— there's another poor creature, who has escaped 
from the company, and is endeavouring to recover his 
faculties-r-Mr. Rosenberg, I wish you joy. 

R os. — {Wbobas been buried in gloomy meditation, starts, 

and looks around.)— I beg pardon. I did not suspect that 

any one was in the room. Of what can you wish me joy * 

Lin* Of retirement. There are some people who, like 

nightingales, hate to have a noise around them, 

R os. I so far resemble the nightingale, that I am only 
in the right place when in the country. 
Lin. You pay yourself a compliment. 
Ros. Then, every peasant shares it with me. 
Lin. Is it on that account less valuable ? 
Ros. Many would be of that opinion. 
Lin. If you speak of the French coxcomb who is here 
you may be right. 

Ros. Oh no! Of better people. But that French cox- 
comb— though I will not decide upon his merits— pleases. 
Lin. Whom? 
Ros. Perhaps he is loved. 

Lin. -*-( More irritated than curious . )—By whom ? 
Ros. Alas 1 by a girl, who is deficient in nothing but 
the faculty of seeing into the heart, in order to chuse him 
who would to her be every thing. 

Lin. And who is this girl 1 For he to whom she would 
be every thing, is without much difficulty discovered, 
Ros. You guess who he is I 
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Lin. Yes— without the faculty of seeing into the 
heart.— But who is the girl ? 

Ros. I think you might more easily have discovered 
her, for I expressly said she was deficient in nothing. 

Lin. True.— '(Aside.) — He certainly means Emma.— 
(A loud. J — And you think she is attached to this French, 
man ? 

Ros. I fear it is the case. 

Lin.— (Half aside. J— This then was the Somebodyshe 
was seeking. 

Ros. — (Hastily. J — What, Captain Lindorf! Seeking! 

Lin. Yes — she was seeking somebody (the devil take 
him) so anxiously, that she could not spare one minute 
forme. 

Ros. Indeed t 

Lin. She wanted to speak to him directly. 

Ros. I am sorry her search must be fruitless, for I 
saw him mount his horse some time ago. 

Enter Emma* 

Emma. — (Espies Rosenberg. ) — Oh ! I've found you at 
last. How you run from one place to another!— I've 
been seeking you — Heaven knows how long* 

Ros.— (Surprised.) — Me! 

Lin. — (The same.) — Him! — Then he was the Some* 
body you wanted } 

Emma. Yes, Sir. I have something of consequence 
to say to him. 

Lin. Probably in private too ? 

Emma. I have no secret to my benefactor ; but — 

Lin. — (Rather mortified.)— To extort confidence is out 
of my way .-^-1 understand you.— I probably shall learn 
the secret when the banns are published. [Exit. 
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Emma. Mr. Rosenberg, I hare to deliver * message 
to you. 

Ros. If the message will cause me pain, (as I almost 
suspect,) I have at least the consolation that it will be 
delivered by a gentle messenger 

Emma. I hope to be a messenger of peace. 

Ros. Peace must be a consequence of some precedent 
difference, and I knew not — 

Emma. You have told Sophia that you feel an affec- 
tion for her. 

Ros. Alas! true. 

Emma. Why alas? 
• Ros. I am a plain homely man, I forgot it for a mo, 
ment. Sophia humbled, nay, debased me. That I 
never shall forget. 

Emma. Debased! That's a harsh term, Mr. Rosenberg. 

Ros. The deed was harsher than the word. She, who 
to a candid offer opposes derision— she, who would drag^ 
a man to a dance, in whose eye the tear of affection is 
trembling — 

Emma. Mr. Rosenberg, be not too eager to condemn 
lest you repent it at Sophia's feet. What, if she felt a 
sincere affection for you, but feared to make a certain 
confession, lest it should diminish her value in the eyes 
pf her lover ? 

Ros.— (With a scornful smile. J— You premise a suppo- 
sition-— 

Emma. I premise nothing. There are things, Mr.' 
Rosenberg, which our sex consider of great consequence 
but which happily are not considered in the same light 
by the better part of your's.-^When a girl is not exactly 
what she seems, she may certainly, if she can, deceive 
the world, but not the man whom she would marry. 

Ros. Sophia not what she seems !— Speak more inteU 
ligibly. 
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Emma. Well, then— you must know that Sophia 
thought it right — and yet was ashamed to confess to 
you — that she— How strange I I'm almost ashamed my- 
self— (In a rapid tone >— that she is rather awry. There 
you have it. 

Jtos. Awry! 

Emma. On her left side. Her nurse once let her fall 
down stairs. Hermantua-maker has contrived to conceal 
the defect ; but she did not wish to appear handsomer 
in the eyes of her future husband . than she really is. 
False delicacy made her not mention this to you, lor 
most of our sex would rather acknowledge a defect of 
mind than of person. Sophia does not belong to this 
class, but her tongue refused its office.— Now, you know 
all. You know how much you have lost in personal 
beauty— how much you have gained in mental worth.— 
She whispered gently to me, << I like him, Emma; but 
only let him guess it. " I have exceeded my commission; 
and the next moment must prove to me whetlier I am to 
repent my forwardness. 

Eos. — (In rapture. J— Is it a dream * Sophia 1 Angelic 
Sophia ! — Where is she ? — Where can I find her ? 

Emma. May 1 ask with what intention ? 

Jtos. How can you ask ) 'Jo claim her as my wife. 

Emma. I surmised as much. Go, then. I can't tell 
you where' she is; but lovers are guided by instinct, you 
know . [ Exit Rosenberg hastily. 

Yes— go— but you'll not find her so soon as you expect. 
She has probably, thro* false delicacy, hidden herself in 
some corner, while her heart beats high at the thought 
that Emma now is speaking to him.— ( Sighs.) — Ah ! 
why do I sigh ?— Surely I can't feel envious at a friend's 
happiness ? Yet surely to have found a good husband is 
an enviable lot.— Heigho ! [Exit. 

END OF ACT £11. 
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Scene, a Lawn, with a distant Fietu o/Dalner's House* 

Enter Liwdorf hastily. 
He stops in the middle of the Stage, and seems lost in 
thought. In a few moments be strikes bis stick upon 
the ground r , as if determined on somethings and is has* 
tening aivay. 

Enter D alh er. 

Dal. Where are you going ? 

Lin. Away. 

Dal. What's the matter ? 

Lin. Nothing. 

Dal. You are in a singular humour. 

Lin. Damn the hour when I entered this house* 

Dal. Are you dreaming? 

Lin. No. I'm a fool. ■ 

Dal. Unaccountable man! What whim has entered 
your head ? We have been in search of you for the last 
hour* 

Lin* Me 1 Why need you be in search of me ) To be 
sure, if I were a certain Somebody — 

Dal. We espied you at last pacing this lawn, and 
throwing your arms about so violently— 

Lin, That's nothing to any. one. 

Dal. I therefore hastened to tell you— • 

Lin. You need n't. — I know it. 

Dal. But I mean— 
. Lin. Hold your tongue, I say. I know all. The girL 
is to marry Mr. Rosenberg. 
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Dal. Did you already know it ? I have but just been 
informed of it. 
. Lin . There !— It's true then ?— Farewell. — 

Da /. Good Heavens ! Where are you going 1 

Lin, Do you think I am to serve as a laughing-stock 
to the wedding guests ? 

Dal. My dear friend, I never saw you in such a hu- 
mour before 

- Lin. Because for the first time in my life I'm a fool. 
But it was always out of my way to do things by halves— 
I'm a complete fool. 

Dal. How can this union disturb you i 

Lin. Don't tormfent me with your questions. Are 
your intellects so dense that I must tell it word by word t 
But yes. I lately read you a lecture upon false deli- 
cacy; and if I were silent, you might accuse me of la- 
bouring under the same malady. Hear then. I 

damn it — I believe it will choke me — I'm in love. — {Puts 
bis band on Dalner's awK/A.J— Now, hold your tongue 
*— Hold your tongue, I say, 

Dal. You in love! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

Lin. There ! He laughs. 

Dal. No. I really am sorry for you. Had I sooner 
known it — 

Lin. You would have used persuasion with her ?— 
Hell and damnation ! She shall never know it ; and ii* 
.you mention a word, your life or mine shall— 

Dal. Compose yourself, Lindorf.— Ha ! Ha!— Weill 
who could have supposed this } Love, you know, is like 
the small-pox. At your time of life a man seldom has 
them. 
. Lin. Very true. 

Dal. He takes care not to become the slave of his own 
heart. 

Lin. Go on — go on.— 
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DaL He rather blows his brains out. 

Lin. that may be. 

Dal. Forgive my harmless raillery* Lindorf, and be- 
lieve me, though I think Mr. Rosenberg a very worthy 
young man, I had rather have seen you in his place. 

Lin. Pshaw! Be so good as to order post horse* for 
me. 

Dal. Are you serious in your intention of leaving ust 

Lin. I am — And if you know any land whtre there are 
no women, point it out to me. 



Enter Johh s&rrvtvfklly. 

John. Oh, Mr. Dalner! 

fial. What now \ 

John. I've been in the service of your family half a 
century. 

Dal. Well? 

John. I used to weed this garden long before you was 
born, Sir. To be sure, when I was quite a child, I was 
such a blockhead as to pluck the flower, and let the 
Weed grow. 

Dal. That sometimes happens to great children too* 
John. But, what's the matter ?— 

John. Oh, Sir, I'm in danger of being my self thrown 
aside like a weed; and if Pm not a fruit tree in your gar* 
den, Sir, Pm not a nettle. 

Dal. Who offers to molest you ? 

John. Nobody, as yet, Sir ; but when one tree is feU 
led after the other, my turn will most likely come at last* 
The French cook, the porter, and two or three more, 
are all dismissed. 

Dal. Wfcatl 
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John. They were summoned by my mistress one after 
the other, paid half a year's wages, and sent away. The 
French Ma'amselle's in the room now, and perhaps my 
turn is next. I'm an old tree, Sir ; and if I'm transplant. 
ed, I'm sure to die. 

Dal. Be easy, godd John. You have carried me in 
your arms ; and while I live, you shall remain with me. 

John. A thousand thanks, Sir. 

Dal. But I can't discover what this means. 

Lin.+—( Aside,)—! can. 

Dal. Lindorf, I will not take leave of you, for I hope 
in half an hour to find you more composed. 

[Exeunt Dalner and John. 

Lin. I understand this ; and am almost tempted to 
stay a few hours, were it but to complete my intention 
as to Dalner and his wife.— Yes — I will. But I'll not 
see this girl. Thus it is when a man falls in love ; mis. 
fortunes crowd upon him from every side.— But — fare- 
well, Miss Emma. If you should lie buried up to the 
neck in rubbish again, may I be damned if I — Hold! 
make no rash vows, Lindorf. Ha! Yonder she is.— 
She seems to be going towards the arbour. I'll avoid 
hen [Exit.. 



Scene changes to the Arbour^ &c. as in the first Act. 

Enter Emma. 

Emma. — (Looking through the trees.) — What can this 
mean ?— Lindorf seemed as if he saw me, and wished to 
avoid me. I observed too, that my interview with Mr. 
Rosenberg displeased him. What can all this mean ?— 
(After a pause. >— Ah, me! what vain ideas are floating 
in my mind ! 
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Enter Madame Mo re a u, in a very poor but cleanly 
dress. She leans on a stick, stops novj and then, and 
looks sorrowfully round ber. At length she approaches 
Emma unobserved, and surveys ber from bead to foot 
vjitb a mixture of sensibility and curiosity. 

Mad. Mor. I beg pardon, Ma'am — 

Emma. — (Awaking from ber reverie. J~Ah\ Who 
are you, Ma'am } — Whom, do you want ? 

Mad. Mor. Does Mr. Dalner live here ? 

Emma. Yes. 

Mad. Mor. Perhaps you are his daughter? 

Emma. I wish I could answer yes to that too. Do 
you wish to see Mr. Dalner } 

Mad. Mor. If it be possible, I do.— » 

Emma. Follow me. I'll lead you to hira. 

Mad. Mor. Is he alone ? 

Emma. I believe he is. 

Mad. Mor. If he be not quite alone, I wish he would 
oblige an old woman, who finds it difficult to climb up 
stairs, by coming into the garden. 

Emma. I'll mention it to him. 

Mad. Mor. Has he any family ? 

Emma. A son in the army, and a daughter. 

Mad. Mor. And you are not that daughter ! What a 
pity ! 

Emma. You are very good, Ma'am. How shall I an- 
nounce you to Mr. Dalner. 

Mad. Mor. As a poor old woman— nothing further. I 
hope his door and heart will not be shut to that title, 

Emma. I see you already know him. — I'll send him to 
you. [Exit. 
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Mad. Mor. Indeed! Alast good girl, confidence in 
man is a plant so seldom watered by philanthropy, that 
it at last must wither. Yes : formerly he was virtuous 
and kind-hearted, but he was then young. Youth is pli- 
ant, but age hardens every feeling. And what can I ex- 
pect from a brother, when even my only son — Hold I 
Hold 1 Let me suppose it all a dream. Will he not be 
ashamed to own me ? The rich can find relations every 
where ; the poor are allied to misery alone. It were bet- 
ter that I at first conceal who I am, and observe his de- 
meanour. Perhaps I shall be more welcome as an object 
of charity, than if I call to my aid a burdensome duty. 
Ha 1 I see a man coming up the walk. Are those the 
features of my brother William ? I think they are. Hea- 
vens ! how my heart beats! Oh that it may not deceive 
me ! For, if I be obliged to quit this house again, where 
shall I find a grave ? 



Enter Mr. Dalnee. 

Dal. I am told you wish to see me, Madam. In what 
can I serve you ? 

Mad. Mor. I am an emigrant. I had a husband, two 
children, and a home. I have now nothing in this wide 
world ; yet I will rather perish than become a beggar. In 
my youth I learnt many things, which then afforded me 
amusement, and may now perhaps procure me some sup- 
port in my old age. I can sew, and understand cook- 
ery. Dear Sir, are you in want of a housekeeper ? 

Dal. 1 am sorryl must answer— I am not. 

Mad. Mor. Perhaps you may have daughters, whom 
I could instruct in French ? 

Dal. I have but one, and she is already perfect in the 
language. 

E 
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Mmi* M*r. Alas ! then, I must leave this house too 
without consolation. 

Dal. That you shall not, Madam. I have friends, to 
whom I will recommend you; 'till when, accept a chain* 
ber in my house, and a place at my table. 

Mad. Mw. God reward you for your charity with ne- 
ver-fading happiness I Oh, then, my friend told the truth, 
when she advised my application here. 

DaL Your friend I Have you some recommendation 
tome? 

Mad. Mor. I was bom at Lyons ; and there for many 
years was acquainted with an unfortunate woman— Ame- 
lia. Moreau. 

Dal. Heavens! My sister 1 Is she alive? 
. Mad* Mor. She is dead. 

. Dal. Dead !— -{The tears burst from bis eyes. He turns 
atvay, and leans against a tree.) 

Mad. Mor. — (Aside, toitb uplifted bands.) — He loves 
me still. There is one in the world, who loves me still. 
Dal.— (Fixing bis eye on tbe eartb.)— The first account 
of her during twenty years ! — She is dead. 
. Mad. Mor. She died in misery. 

Dal. Oh 1 why did she so totally forget her only bro- 
ther * 

Mad. Mor. She never did ) but she was silent through 
delicacy. " Shall V she would often say, " appear 
before my brother in rags } Will he not accuse me of my 
error V* , 

Dal. Oh 1 how little did she know her brother's heart. 
Mad. Mor. " Shall I revisit my former home, only 
to hear that my good parents left me their curse for an 
inheritance V* 

Dal. Her father and mother blessed her on their death 
bed. 
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Mad. Mor. Blessed her I— Oh, why can I not whis- 
per this consolation in my friend's grave ! 

Dal. Long, long had 1 hoped she would at last recol- 
lect her brother William, whom, when a boy, she so 
much loved. 

Mad. Mor.— (fTtthfre.)— She did f Shedidl— (Check* 
ing herself.)— That she has often told me. 

Dal. My hopes of seeing her again, have grown with 
•these trees. Look, Madam. Of these two trees Amelia 
•nd I each planted one. Time has united them, and se- 
parated my sister's heart from mine. 

Mad. Mor.— (Deeply affected.)- Not No! 

Dal. The trees, which form that arbour, were plan* 
ted by my good mother but a year before she died. " I 
shall not live," said she, " till these twigs form a shade % 
but perhaps, William, you and your sister may one day 
sit here, and remember me.** 

Mad. Mor.— r( Endeavouring tn wain M suppress her 
emotion.) — I can no more— 

Dal. — (Embracing one of the trees.) — Oh ! how I en- 
vy the sweet superstition of our ancestors ! With what 
rapture could I fancy that my sister's spirit was inclosed 
within this bark 1 

Mad. Mor.— (Leaning upon her stick, and gradually 
sinking.) — Broth— er Wil— 

Dal.— (Flying towards ber.)— What do I hear? 
- Mad. Mor.—( Upon ber knees , and spreading her arms.) 
—William ! 

Dal. — ( Rushes into ber arms. )— Amelia f Is it you ? 

Mad. Mor, It is.— Do not cast me from you. 

Dal. 1 cast you from me!— (A pause.) 

Mad. Mor. Good William, support me to these trees, 
which we planted on our mother's birthday. At that 
time, we embraced each other over the twigs, and our 
mother smiled. Let me press thee to my heart again 

£ a 
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beneath their shadow, and she will smile again upon 
us. 

Dal.— (Conducts her to the turf-seat under the trees , em- 
braces her Qutb fervor, and raises bis eyes, full of tears, 
towards Heaven.)— -Beloved mother! rejoice with us. 
Thy prayers have obtained this moment for us. 

Mad. Mor.— (Reclines her bead upon bis breast.)— 
Here let me die. — 

Dal. Here, at my side, Amelia, shall you call to mind 
the past pleasures of our childhood. Here, on my arm, 
shall you visit every tree from which we gathered fruit, 
and every bank on which we reposed. Then I'll lead 
you to the house, and shew you the chamber which for. 
merly you occupied. The brown table is still there, on 
which we used to draw; and the closet, in which you used 
to keep sweetmeats forme. — (Looks at Madame Moreau, 
ivbo, almost fainting, leans upon bis bosom.)— -You don't 
hear me. — Sister! — This deadly paleness— for Heaven's 
sake— Help! Help! 



Enter John and Emma from opposite sides. 

Jobn. What now ? 

Emma. Oh ! the poor old woman is ill. 

Dot. She is my sister. 

Emma. Your sister \—(She assists Madame Moreau, 
nvbo sloivly recovers.) 

Jobn. What! Miss Amelia! 

Dal. Yes, good John. You have often lamented her 
loss with me. Now rejoice with me, for we have foun4 
her again. 

Jobn. So we have. Heaven be praised !— Miss Ame- 
lia, do you recollect old John ? 

Mad. Mor. Honest John, are you still alive ? 



J 
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John. Yes, and never was more happy in my life.— 
(Wipes bis eyes, J 

Emma. My dear Madam, shall I support you to the 
house ? You will be more composed there. 

Mad. Mor. I thank you — No. The fresh air, and the 
sight of all around me, are the best restoratives. 

Dal. If our affection revives you, oh, why did you 
not return sooner to us ? 

Mad. Mor. Forgive me, brother— and you, good pa- 
rents. Often, when I had acquired courage to surmount 
my false delicacy, Fate cast insurmountable obstacles in 
my way. I fled with my husband from this house to Ly- 
ons. His parents were highly incensed at our union, hav- 
ing had .other prospects for him. They refused to see 
us ; and we resolved to wait for a more favourable turn 
of fortune by the expiation of time. The small assistance 
of a friend enabled us to sail to America. 

Dal, To America! 

Emma. To America 1 Dare I ask at what place you 
lived ? 

Mad. Mor. At Charlestown. 

Emma. Heavens ! — (Trembles, and stands opposite Ma- 
dame Moreau, in tbe most anxious suspence.) 

Mad. Mor.-— (fPbo does not observe Emma.)— My hus- 
band's industry procured us a scanty support ; but we 
loved each other, and were satisfied. Providence united 
us still more closely by bestowing upon us a son and a 
daughter. 

Emma. A daughter tool 

Dal. Where is she ? 

Mad. Mor. Oh, William, do not ask me. The Al- 
mighty doubtless thought it right to punish me for the 
sorrows I had heaped upon our parents. The war, in 
which America acquired her independence, reduced us to 
poverty. Eight years since we returned to Europe. We 

Ej 
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only found my husband's mother still alive. She for- 
gave us ; and we again enjoyed a moment's peace, when 
the dreadful revolutionof France destroyed our happiness. 
My husband, who was a zealous patriot, fell a victicn 
to anarchy and ambition. My son was misled by some 
villains of high rank, and emigrated with them. Alas! 
too well have they succeeded in choking all the seeds of 
nature and affection in his heart . With a blush I confess 
he was the first person whom 1 met as I entered this town. 

Dal. This town 1 

Mad. Mor. Yes, he is here. I recognised him; and 
am not even allowed the slender consolation of a doubt. 
He rode past me with a number of wild young men. 
" My son 1" I cried, and sunk upon my knee. He heard 
my voice — he cast a look towards me, and 1 saw the deep 
crimson glow upon his cheek— I saw the bridle quiver in 
his hand. " What's that ?" demanded one of his com. 
panions. I stretched forth my arms, and whimpered, 
" I am his mother." Alasl he was ashamed of his mo- 
ther. " The good woman has lost her senses," said he— 
and galloped away. 

Dal. Unfortunate sister! 

Mad. Mor. I perceive in this the avenging hand of Pro- 
vidence. As I from afar espied the habitation of my pa- 
rents, the full force of my injustice towards them awoke 
in my bosom, and suddenly Heaven sent nfy son to meet 
me. I do not complain. It is but just that she who for- 
sook her father and mother, should remain childless in 
her old age. 

Dal. But your daughter — ? 

Mad. Mor. She died a wretched death. 

Emma.— (Hastily.)— Died ! Where ? When ? 

Mad. Mor. Must I relate that too ? When the En* 
glish and Hessian troops stormed Charlestown— 

Emma.— (Beyond herself.)— The Hessians ! 
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Dal. Proceed, proceed, dear sister. 

Mad. Mor. One dreadful night, the town was burnt 
and plundered. During the conflagration, I endeavour, 
ed to escape with my husband, who carried our daugh- 
ter on his arm, while the boy ran at our side. We had 
almost reached the gates, when the roof of a house fell, 
and crushed my husband under it. At the same moment, 
a multitude of the inhabitants rushed thro' the narrow 
lane, and bore me away senseless from the town. Two 
days after, as I was wandering thro' the woods, 1 found 
my husband again. He had saved his own life, but my 
Emma was lost. 

Emma. Emma 1, For Heaven's sake— -(Falls in a tre- 
mor at the feet 0/ Madam Moreau.) 

Dal. — (With tremulous utterance. )— Sister 1 This girl's 
name is Emma too.—* This girl too was found among the 
smoking ruins of Charlestown. • 

Mad. Mor. Brother I 

Dal. Have you any sign, by which you can recognise 
yotir daughter ? 

Mad. Mor. None, but my heart. 

Dal. How old was she at that time r 

Mad. Mor. Eight years. 

Dal. Washer Knen marked E. M. t 

Mad. Mor.— ( Almost streaming.) — Emma Moreau r 

Dal. 'Tisshe. 

Emma. — (Sinking in her lap.}— My mother I— (Ma- 
dam Moreau falls back senseless into her brother's arms. 
John sobs, and wipes bis eyes. The scene falls.} 
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Scene, the same as in the first Act. 

Enter Lindorf. 

Lin. No— this suspense is out of my way. What a 
fool am I to loiter here t I'll take leave of Dalner, and 
be gone : — And yet — But there she comes again, with 
her head hanging over her shoulder— perhaps even to ask 
my blessing. She sees me. Shall I avoid her again ?— 
No.— That would give her cause of triumph. — No, no, 
Miss Emma, the danger is not so vastly great. I'll 
seat myself here, in the arbour. Perhaps she may be 
seeking her dear Somebody again.— -(Seats himself in the 
arbottr, and plays *witb bis stick in the sand.) 

Enter Emma, musing. 

Emma.— (After a long pause.)— Here have I shed the 
'first tears of joy. — Almighty Providence I accept my 
thanks. 

Lin.— (Aside 1 nvitb bis cbin propped upon bis stick.)— 
As I suspected. She's harping on this damned Some, 
body — this Rose — 

Emma. My warmest wishes are fulfilled. 

Lin. — {As above.) — Warmest wishes! Delicate lan- 
guage, to be sure ! 

Emma. Forgotten are the days of poverty. 

Lin. So it seems — and Lindorf too. 

Emma. I must seek the worthy Captain. How will 
he rejoice ! 

Lin. That I doubt. 

£/»*»*.— (Turns, and espies Lindorf.)— Ha! You're 
here! 
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Lin. — (Very drily, and without altering bis position, J 
Here I am. 

Emma.— {In a tone of raillery.) — You have been lis- 
tening to me. 

Lin. That's out of my way. 

Emma. Have you already heard ? 

Lin. Yes — I have heard. 

Emma. Then Mr. Dalner has told you that— 

Lin. Yes — Mr. Dalner has told me. 

Emma. But you seem so distant. y 

Lin. By no means. I wish you joy. — But no— I can- 
not be a hypocrite. 

Emma. Can an affection like this be displeasing to my 
benefactor } 

Lin. Oh, no 1 — What is it to me ? — You feel a regard 
for him.— He is a worthy — 

Emma. He ! — Him ! — What can you mean 1 We mis- 
understand each other. 

Lin. Not at all. Dalner has told me that the affair 
with Mr. Rosenberg is settled. 

Emma. It is— but how does that concern me ? I have 
been brought up with Sophia, and love her as my sister. 
So far I rejoice in her good fortune. 

Lin. Her good fortune ! — Are you mocking me ? 
Were you speaking to Rosenberg— 

Emma. For Sophia. 

Lin. Indeed! — Are you serious? — Well! I do feel 
myself surprised — but so much the better.— When a sol- 
dier stands in the midst of the fire, he forgets the danger. 

Emma. Dear Sir, you are very mysterious. 

Lin. Very possibly. Speak but half a word, and I'll 
solve the mystery. 

Emma. Your coldness-— your rapture— It is well we 
are without witnesses.— 

Lin. Why? 

Emma.— (In a tone of raillery.)— A third person 
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might have disgraced you so much as to fancy you were 
in love. 

Lin. Disgraced! Why, yes, at my age it is a disgrace. 

Emma. Rather say — with your sentiments. 

Lin. To be ashamed of renouncing absurd sentiments 
is false delicacy. In short, I have happened a misfor- 
tune. 

Emma. What is it F 

Lin. Guess — Pray guess ; for I shall find it more dif- 
ficult to mention than you to discover. 

Emma. Well then— If I were vain — I should fancy- 
but you'll laugh at me. 

Lin. The devil take me if I'm in a laughing humour. 
—What should you fancy ? 

Emma. That— but you'll forgive me ? 

Lin. Be quick only — I forgive every thing, 

Emma. That— you were in love with me. 

Lin. There I It's out, at last. 

Emma. I give you leave to laugh at me. 

Lin. And I give you leave to be vain. Do you un- 
derstand roe I 

Emma. The love of my benefactor would make me 
rather proud than vain. 

Lin. And your benefactor would gain as little by 
your pride as your vanity. I see you won't understand 
me. I am too old— too plain a man for you. Speak 
ppeniy. 

Emma. That almost sounds like— 

Lin. An offer of marriage.— There 1 At last we are 
arrived at the point. 

Emma.— (After a fause.)— You make this day the 
most memorable of my life. 
' Lin. Does that mean yes or no i 

Emma. I esteem you highly— 

Lin. Nothing further ? 

Emma. A girl seldom confesses more. Had you aL 
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lowed me, I should long since have told you that, with, 
in a few hours, a third person has shared with you the 
most sacred claims on my affection. 

Lin. Shared 1 That's out of my way. 

Emma. And that you must apply to my mother. 

Lin. Your mother! 

Emma, Your friend's sister, who formerly fled to 
America, and there, in a dreadful night, lost her child 
and her home. 

Lin. Lost !— How } 

Emma. Emma Moreau was the name of her lamented 
daughter, whom a worthy man drew from the smoking 
ruins of Charlestown. Emma Moreau is she who, when 
a child, used to be delighted with your gay uniform, 
and since she has been able to reflect, has felt the force 
of her preserver's generosity. The man who stretched 
forth his hand to save the infant's life, acted nobly ; yet 
many a one in his place would afterwards have left it 
to it's fate. But that man, who, for eight years, has 
shared his contracted income with me, is elevated far 
above my commendation. 

Lin.— {f?bo f nubile she has been speaking, bat, by va- 
rious means, expressed bis impatience.)— Have you done \ 

Emma. Not yet, Captain Lindorf— (JP7/A beartfelt 
sensibility.)— -Not yet — friend — benefactor*— brother 1 

Lin. Brother I— I understand you. 

Emma. No— you do not. Were my affections engag- 
ed, I would say to you with a sigh, " Pity me, for I 
cannot love you." But (Heaven be praised) my heart 
is free. Respect and esteem, friendship and gratitude, 
will melt into one sensation, and this one sensation will 
be — love. 

Lin. Emma ! Are you in earnest ? 
Emma. With you, Captain Lindorf, I need not fear 
a hasty resolution. Your offer, indeed, is not totally 
unexpected. The bitter coldness with which you left 
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me, when I had found Mr. Rosenberg, betrayed what 
you yourself scarcely suspected. My heart beat high at 
the idea of being able to reward my benefactor, and to 
employ the life, which he preserved, in promoting 
the happiness of his. These flattering thoughts excited 
hopes and wishes. Now therefore, Captain Lindorf, 
without false delicacy, if a heart replete with innocence, 
a grateful confidence, and every endeavour to deserve 
your affection, will content you, I will most willingly 
be your wife. 

Lin. — (Seizes her band ivitb rapture.)— 'Girl! Girl! 
What do you make of me ? I could kneel at your feet— 
if 1 had not so often ridiculed kneeling. — Here I stand— 
and can't say a word to a being who eight years since sat 
upon my knee. — But, io short, you shall be my wife.— 
Yes — the world may laugh at me. — Hal Ha! Hal I'll 
laugh too. Look at me, all mankind, and conceal your 
envy under the mask of derision.— She is mine.— -Hang 
on my arm.— I'll away to my native home, and shout in 
triumph 'till the Alps^re-echo— for never, never was Lin- 
dorf half so happy .<~(Witb loquacious baste 9 and confiden- 
tially placing ber band on bis a rm. )— Yes, Emma, we'll 
purchase a little spot, at the foot of the Alps, where 
the sun shines bcnignantly on our hut, where sweet herbs 
diffuse their salubrious influence thro' the atmosphere, 
and roses bloom as artless as upon your cheeks. There 
we will mix in the dances of the friendly peasants.— Huzza I 
Lindorf and his little wife for ever.— (He raises ber bigb 
in tbe air, and swings ber round.) 

Emma. Dear Lindorf, my mother is coming. 

Lin Who!— Your mother! — Forgive me — I had al- 
most forgotten that romantic story .—Just now I can think 
of none but Emma. 

Emma. Let us beg her blessing. 

Lin. We will. — (He tbroivs atvay bis bat and stick, 
takes Emma in bis arms, and bears ber towards ber mother.) 
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Enter Madame Moreau. 

Your blessing, Madam! 

Emma. This, dear mother, is my preserver, and, with 
your consent— my husband. 

Mad. Mor. Is this the man to whom I am indebted 
for my life's last consolation ? 

Lin. Don't mention that — it's out of my way, Ma'am. 
—But I wish to marry Emma. 

Mad. Mor. Heavens I So much happiness in one day I 
Follow the dictates of your heart, Emma — My blessing 
be on you both I 

Lin. — (Draws her into bis arms.) — Come hither 1 We 
have your mother's blessing ; and if we pass thro* life ho- 
nestly, we shall have Heaven's blessing too. Come, let 
us take courage, and face the banterers. 

Emma. Why need we be ashamed ? 

Lin. I, for having been a blockhead above thirty 
years; and you, for having thought it worth while to con- 
vert me.— {As they are going arm in arm % they encounter 
Rosenberg and Sophia arm in arm. Both the couples , with- 
out releasing themselves, face each other.) — Who goes 
thefe I 

Sofhia. A friend. 

Lin. Advance, and give the countersign. 

Sophia. Love and Hymen. 

% Lin. Huzza!— This is just in my way.— 

Sophia. Indeed, Captain Lindorf I It used to be quite 
out of your way. Why, you stand there with Emma, 
as if you were her lover. 

Lin. Yes, yes — Tho* La vater forgot to describe a lo- 
ver's countenance, a woman can swear to it at first sight. 
Well — I am her lover — and now, laugh — laugh as much 
as you like. I am armed against all your mockery. 

Sophia. Indeed ! — Emma, you don't say a word. 
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Lin. She has said Yes— and that's enough. 

Sophia. Yes, often too much. And Emma can listen 
to a woman-hater — a creature who is always growling — ? 

Lin. Emma considers my heart. — {Witb<warm sensibi- 
lity, and laying her band on bis heart. J— - Don't you, 
Emma? 

Emma. Dear Lindorf, it beats for me. 

Sophia. Oh, misery ! My friend is lost I 

Lin. Let her prate. 

Sophia. Why, Captain, you're a second Ca»sar. Yon 
come, see, and conquer. But, when any misfortune has 
happened— why we must make the best of it. There- 
fore, let this solemn courtesy assure you — No, that won't 
do. Come here, Emma.— (Kisses her.)— You under- 
stand me, I hope ? 

Ros ^-(Offers bis band.)— Captain, I wish you joy. 

Lin. — (Shaking it.) — I wish you the same with all mf 
heart. Well, when shall we be married? 

Ros. I vote, to-morrow. 

Lin-, Why not this very day ? 

Emma. Month. 

Sophia. Year. 

Eos. Who is to determine this r 

Sophia. My aunt, here. 

Mad. Mor. Beware, Sophia. I always take the weaker 
part. 

Sophia. That must be our*s. * 

Lin. Not 'till we are married. 

Mad. Mor. Ask my brother. Here he comes. 

Enter Dalnbr. 

Sophia. — (Running to meet him.) — Father, there is an 
influenza in the garden. Every one wants to be mar- 
ried — Among the rcbt— this plaronic grumbling woman- 
hater. 

Lin. Comely titles, forsooth ! 
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Sopbia. His head has been for thirty years an ice-house, 
in which he has piled frozen sentiments one upon another ; 
but the beams of those blue eyes hare melted them. 

Dal. So much the better. 

Lin. Yes, honoured uncle, if you have no objection— 

Dal. Honest nephew, you have better luck than you 
deserve. — Why so silent, sister } 

Mad. Mot. I ought only to rejoice—But oh, my son— 

Lin. Son 1 What, Emma ? Have you a brother I 

Emma. Would I could say I have, without blushing* 

Lin. Where is he ? Who is he t 

Mad. Mor. Oh, hold— for my heart bleeds. Tell it at 
another time. 

Dal. Right, sister. Let us not cloud the pleasures of 
this hour. I am glad our noisy company is gone. 

Sophia* My mother feigned a head-ach, and they took 
their leave. 

Dal. Your mother's presence alone is wanting here j but 
so busily is she engaged, that even I cannot gain admit-, 
tance to her. 

Mad. Mor. She. received me with the warmest affec. 
tion; but declared she could not welcome me as she 
ought. " An hour hence/' added she, " I hope to be 
deserving of this happiness.'* 

Lin. Holdl There she comes.— Let us be gone. Ma* 
trimonial scenes should never be acted before witnesses. 
Let us see whether the musicians are dismissed, for I 
must dance to day, if I'm obliged to hum the tune my* 
self.— (Offers his arm to Madam Moreau. The rest fol- 
low. Dalner stands lost in meditation.) 



Enter Mrs, Dalner in a very plain dress. 

Mrs. DaL—( Approaching her husband, and tapping him 
4>n the shoulder.)— -So deep in thought \ 
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Dal. Oh!— I was thinking of you, love. 

Mrs. Dal. And looked so gloomy ! 

Da /. Your presence drives away every wrinkle— except 
those which age has made. 

Mrs. Dal. Domestic comfort makes even the face of 
age look smooth. 

Dal. Then I must look young indeed. 

Mrs. Dal. Lay your hand upon your heart. You de- 
ceive me. 

Dal. How t Do you doubt my affection ? 

Mrs. Dal. No— but more than affection is necessary to 
form connubial happiness. Love decorates the spring, 
and matrimony the summer of our life ; but he who then 
forgets to sow the seeds of confidence, need not hope in 
autumn to reap domestic comfort. 

Dal. Wherefore this allegory } 

Mrs. Dal. Allegory is the handmaid of Truth, and 
must clothe her mistress. 

Dal. But from your lips, my love, I like to hear the 
simple truth. 

Mrs. Dal. Well — as you are disposed to say such pret- 
ty things, how do you like my dress ? 

Dal. It is plain, but beautiful. 

Mrs. Dal. More becoming than usual ? 

Dal. In my eyes much more so. 

Mrs. Dal. True. It is simple and unassuming, — (Jo- 
cosely,) — not calculated to make a conquest in company, 
or inspire jealousy at home. 

Dal. Jealousy I I trust you do not suspect me of that. 
My confidence — 

Mrs. Dal. Hold, Dalner! You dissemble confidence 
when with me, and torment yourself with evil fancies 
when alone. 

Dal.— (Confused.) — You wrong me. 

Mrs. Dal. No, no. I know all, and spare you the 
confession. 1 must heal the wound, without probing it 
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too deeply. Thus much, however, I must say -. You 
yourself forced me into high life. You yourself opened 
the doors to fops and flatterers. You feared your wife 
would feel a want of entertainment in your house— that 
was false modesty. When I followed your directions, 
you were martyred by strange suspicions, which you con- 
cealed — that was false delicacy. A husband and wife 
should have no secrets to each other. Oh 4 how many 
a flame has become inextinguishable, because the hus* 
band or the wife concealed the first spark I How often 
has the matrimonial tie been rent asunder, because the 
knot of confidence did not unite both hearts I 

Dai.— (Clasping ber in bis arms. J — Dear, excellent 
woman, forgive me. 

Mrs. Dal. I do forgive you, but only on one condi*. 

tion. You like town— -I the country. As a punishment, 

you must pass the whole summer at our estate with me. 

Dal. Kind woman, you reward instead of punishing 

me. . 

Mrs. Dai. I can't help you. Still more, you must be 
content with homely fare ; for I have made a perfect re- 
volution in our household. 

Dal. Caroline ! this is too much, You will thereby 
lose many conveniencies. 

Mrs. Dal. And shall thereby gain many comforts. Oh, 
Dalner ! from a stranger I learnt this too ; I learnt that 
the luxurious superfluity, which you daily recommend, 
ed to me, was purchased at the expence of your peace of 
mind ; that I was robbing your children, to pay for en- 
tertainments which were irksome to me. 
Dal. Surely Lindorf must — 

Mrs. Dal. Thanks to Providence, who sent him to 
save me C But for him, I had proceeded in my mad ca- 
reer, to stop when it was too late. — Yoii thought woman 
incapable of esteeming an upright man, unless he always 

F 
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appeared with a heavy purse. Learn to know our sex 
better. A wife is prouder of a worthy husband than of 
her diamonds ; and had rather walk, unobserved, with 
his affection, than, without it, attract the attention of 
the gating crowd from the most splendid carriage. 

Dal.— (Falls at her feet. J— Caroline ! 

Mrs. Dal. — (Smiling.)— My dear Dalner, for the 
first time 1 must remind you that you are forty years old. 
Kneeling does not become you. 

Dal. Yes, I have mistaken you. 

Mrs. Dal.— (Raises and embraces him.)— It is past. 
We will withdraw into the country, and in a few years 
I trust my extravagance will be repaired. The experi- 
ence of to-day has had such an effect on me, that, were 
I now standing in the presence of a large assembly, I 
would, with the full sensation of philanthropy, call to 
each head of a family : Confide in your wife. Perhaps 
even now you tread upon the brink of a precipice, and 
confidence may save you. Banish false delicacy, that 
treacherous supporter of vanity and ostentation. Con- 
fide in your wife as your best friend; and you will find 
consolation for the past, as well as counsel and assistance 
fot the future. 

Dal. Caroline I what sentiments drop from your lips t 
Henceforth you shall see my heart's every secret thought 
as plainly as the Almighty. 

Mrs. Dal. Then my attempt has succeeded to my ut- 
most wish. My husband is mine again. 

Dal. Forever. 

Enter Lindorf, highly incensed. 

Lin. Infernal scoundrel ! Whoever will break hts neck, 
shall be well rewarded. 
Dal. What now ? 
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Lin. I could scarce keep ray stick from his shoulders, 

DaL Of whom are you speaking I 

Lin, Of that rascal my brother-in-law, the Viscount, 

DaL Your brother-in-law 1 

Lin. Yes. The villain has the honour of being Em. 
ma's brother, and is ashamed of his poor mother. He 
was just now hopping into the garden with his usual im- 
pertinence, when Madame Moreau espied him, and cal- 
led aloud " My sonl" Her voice might have softened a 
heartof adamant. The rascal started, and seemed alarm- 
ed, but his habitual effrontery did not forsake him. 
M The lady is mistaken," said he through his nose. We 
were all astonished. Emma called him her brother; and 
I called him an unfeeling wretch. His mother stood, in 
the mean time, with uplifted trembling hands, and seem- 
ed ready at the most distant hint to fly into his arms.— 
" Well," said he, " if this be the only way left to my 
choice—-" then he writhed himself like a snake, and ran 
away. « Villain!" I called after him— Of all false deli, 
cacy, it is the most unpardonable to be ashamed of a poor 
parent, thro' a want of spirit to defy the miserable sar- 
casms of a few libertmes. 

Dal. My poor sister! Where is she ? 

Lin. Thegklsare endeavouring to comfort her. There 
she comes. See \ How soon can a mother's anguish bleach 
Her cheek! 

Enter Madame Moreau, Rosenberg, Sophia, and 

Emma. 

Ma J. Mor. I beseech you, do not mention him again. 
You can only condemn him, and his mother is unable to 
defend him. Oh that he had died in his cradle ! 

Emma. — (Comforting ber.— You have still two children. 

Dal. It seems then, no day can pass without a cloud. 
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Mad. Mor. Forgive me— I will not complain. Hea- 
ven has granted me so much to-day, that I will not com- 
plain. What was I but a few hours since ? — Let me em- 
brace you, children. — (Embraces Emma and Lindorf, 
and reclines her bead upon her daughters bosom.) 

Lin. I will repair the loss of your son. 

Sophia. See there— how confidently the man seizes poor 
Emma's hand again — after having so often declared his 
aversion to every woman in the world I 

Ros. Yes — but not every angel. 

Lin. Right, friend, I thank you. 

Sophia. — (To Rosenberg.) — Sir,- 1 thought you were 
to have no eyes for any one but me. If you begin this 
conduct before matrimony, what must I expect after it ? 
Take example by my father. He is no longer very young, 
and has been married three years, but see with what rap. 
ture he gazes on my mother. 

Dal. Try to imitate her. She has this day made me 
the happiest of men. Lindorf, rejoice with us. We are 
going into the country. 

Lin. I'm truly glad to hear it. 

Mrs. Dal. Thank him, my love, 

Lin. Pst ! — Don't betray me. 

Dal. My gratitude cannot be expressed by words, Lin- 
dorf. — My friends, join hands. We have all seen the 
bad effects of false delicacy — Let us from this moment 
bid an eternal adieu to it. 



THE END. 
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THE 

HAPPY FAMILY. 



ACT I. 

SCENE, 

A room in Welling's house, from which are various doors 
to a dining-room, a study, his daughters 9 chambers) SCc. 
On one side is a large closet. The furniture is strong. 
Taste and elegance every where prevail, unmixed with 
ostentation, but evidently shewing the owner of the 
house to be in good circumstances *— <-Paulina and Rosa 
are discovered spinning ; Frederick and Lewis are en* 
gaged in making a large net. The clock strikes five. 

lew. FlVE o'clock. 
Pau. They'll soon rise, now. 
Fre. I heard my father cough. 

Ros. And I saw my mother throw barley out of the win- 
dow to the pigeons. 
Fre. Have you all your presents ready ? 
Pau. Mine is in my pocket. 
Ros.— (Pointing at the table.) — Mine is Under that 

white cloth. 

B 
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Fre. And mine is in the court. 

Lew.— (Aside, with a sigh.)—* alone have nothing to 
offer. 

Pau.— (To Fre.,) — May one ask what it is? 

Fre. — (Jocosely.) — Can you keep a secret ? 

Pau. Oh, yes. 

Fre. So can I. 

Pau. Well, I am not so cruel. I have woven some hand- 
kerchiefs for my mother ; and for my father— guess. 
Fre. It will not be worth while. 

Pau. Ha! ha \ ha! do you hear, Lewis? What think 
you ? 

Lew. He is probably right. 

Pau. How" modest! But, Frederick, I'll tell you— 
Lewis has made some verses for me : they are so sweet and 
affecting — 

Fr$. I don't understand verses. 

Lew, Paulina is so kind as to think them tolerable. 

Pau. Mr. Ernorf makes verses too, but nobody can un- 
derstand them. 
Fre. Hark I They are coming. 

(All rise, and stand in anxious suspense. 

Ros. No— it was the servant below. 

(They return to their work. 

Fre. My father and mother must be very happy to-day. 

Pau. That they always are. 

Fre. Yes; but only consider, they have been married 
twenty-five years to-day. 

Ros. And did you hear what my father said whqn they 
went to bed last night ? They had not quarrelled, during 
all that time, for twenty-five minutes. 

Pau. He had tears in his eyes when he mentioned it. 

Ro$. My mother pressed his hand, too. 

Fre. And looked as affectionate as a bride. 
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Lew. — (Sighing.) — It is a singular happiness. 

Pau. They are singular people. 

Eos. God bless them ! 

Fre. And soon send me a wife ! 

4 

Pau* — (Archli/.) — You^iave made a choice, I think? 

Fre. Perhaps I have. 

Ros. The Forester's daughter ? 

Fre. She is a good girl. 

Lew. Brother, I wish you joy. 

Pau. I wish her father % may not have higher views. 

Fre. Well ! who knows what may happen ? 

Ros. Hark J now they are coming. 

(All again rise and look anxiously around. 



Enter Ernorf. 

Ros. Oh, no— It is Mr. Ernorf. 

Pau.- L -(In a disappointed tone) — Only Mr. Ernorf. 

Fre. — ( The same.) — Good morning to you, Mr. Ernorf. 
How happens it that you are abroad so early? 

Em. The Muses and Graces awoke me. 

Pau. The cock awoke us by crowing. 

Ern. This is Mr. Welling's wedding-day. 

Ros. Do you mean that for news? 

Ern. The news is to come. As Miss Paulina yesterday 
signified that she wished to celebrate the happy event by an 
ode, I have prepared one. 

(Draws a paper from his pocket, and delivers it 
with self-satisfaction.) 

Pau. I am much obliged to you, but it is too late. 

Ern. Too late ! 

Pau. I am already provided with one. 

B2 
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Em. — (Consequentially,) — I should like to know where 
a poet could be found within many miles, who— 

Pau. You need not go so far to find him. 

Ros. — (Laughing.) — Not many steps. 

Fre. Lewis— ^ % 

Em. (With a smile of contempt and derision.) This 

young man? — Ha! ha! — May one be allowed a sight of 

the attempt ? 
Pau. Here k is. 

Em.<-~-( Muttering as he reads.)~~ Happy pair— know 
no care— domestic joy — never cloy— very tolerable, if they 
had a little energy in them. I always say, that when one 
reads a solemn poem, the breast ought to be contracted, 
the breath to fail, the eye to start from tjie head, and every 
vein to swell. 

Fre. Heaven forbid ! " 

Pau. I like the poetry which inspires gentle sensibility. 

Em. Oh, that was the fashion thirty years ago, when 
your Yoricks used to take their sentimental trips, but in 
uur days nothing will do but hexameters. 

Fre. What are those? 

Em. You shall hear directly. — (To Lewis.) — Don't be 
ashamed, young man. Rome was not built in a day. — 
(Coughs, and prepares to read.) 

Pau. I thank you, Mr. Ernorf, but if your verses be, 
the best that were ever written, they can now be, of no use 
to me. 

Em. Oh, I beg pardon. Only listen. — (Scans.) — 
** Rise with | splendor a | bove the ho | rison | sweating 
A | polio/' , 

Fre. Who is that poor fellow ? 

Em. " See thy | humble bard | and smile | from thy 
e | thereal | coach-box." 

Pau. Far too high, Mr. Ernorf. 
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Ern. Be patient. We shall soon descend. u Here view 
a | couple with | Love's wrinkles | like Phi J lemon and | 
Baucis.' 1 1 

Lew. Love has no wrinkles. 

Ern. I almost believe you mean to criticise, Sir. 

Lew. — (Apologizing.) — By no means. I beg pardon. 

Ern. There! You can't support the character you as- 
sume, for a critic never begs pardon. You will, therefore, 
do better if you employ yourself in procuring a certificate of 
your birth. The times are dangerous, and our prince will 
not harbour any — 

Lew. Speak it boldly — vagrants. 

Em. Just so. 

Fre. — (Gravely.) — Enough, Mr. Ernorf. 

Pau. — (Exasperated.) — Too much, I think. He, who 
is treated by my father as his own son, must be a good 
man, though he may not be able to write hexameters. 

Lew. I thank you, dear Paulina. 

Ern, Your father is not in office as I am. He has not 
such heavy duties upon him. But — I fear— 

Pau. What? 

Em. Tliat some investigation must be made. 

Pau. Into what? 

Ern. Into the rank, age, name, origin and employment 
of this young man-^this votary of the Muses. 

Pau. Oh, Lewis ! It would have been better if you had 
suffered Love to be covered with wrinkles. 

Lew. He, who makes use of his office to revenge a fan- 
cied insult — 

Fre. Is a — 

Ros. An Under-Secretary. 

Pau* My father and mother are coming. — (All rise. The 
girls collect their presents.) 

Ern. — (Aside.) — How provoking! Why could theynqt 
sleep another hour ? 
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Enter Welling, and Mrs. Welling. 

(They are immediately surrounded by their children, 
xvho call:) 

Good morning, dear father ! Many more happy years to 
you, dear mother ! 

WeL and Mrs. W. Thank yon— 4hank you, good chil- 
dren. 
Pau. Mother, I have — 
Ros. Father, here is — 
Ire. Stop! I am the oldest. 
Pau. In filial affection age has no claim. 
Ros. Look here, father. 
Fre. Come to the window, father. 
Pau. Read this, father. 

Wei. Children, one after another. What have you there, 
Rosa? 

Ros. A pair of gloves made by myself. 

WeL I thank you, my dear girl. 

Pau. And here are some handkerchiefs for you, mother, 
spun and made by myself— and a poem fbr,my father. 

Wei. — (Reads it.) — The sentiments are beautifully ex- 
pressed. I guess who is the author. Lewis, why do you 
stand in that corner? 

Lew. — (Distressed.)— 1 have nothing to give you. 

Wei. A kind word, at least, I hope — a sincere congratu- 
lation? 

Lew. God sees my heart. 

Wei. Come nearer, then, that I may see it too. 

Lew. Oh my benefactor ! How I wish you could ! 

Wei. I do.— (Shakes his hand.)—\t is swimming in your 
eyes^— Well, Frederick ? 
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Fre. To the window, father! 

Wei. Why ?— ( Goes to it.)— 

Fre. Do you see what the man is leading across the 
court ? 

Wei. A handsome horse. , 

Fre. You don't remember it ? 

Wei. No. 

Fre, Don't you recollect, about three years ago, that you 
admired our neighbour's foal ? 

Wei. I did, and afterwards heard it was dead. 

Fre. That was a deception, for I bought k with my 
pocket money, and was resolved, when it was in condition, 
to surprise you agreeably. 

WeU I thank you, my son. 

Pau. Dear, good parents, give us your blessing. 

Ros. Your blessing. [The children kneel. 

WeL and Mrs. W. — (Bending with emotion over 
them ) — God bless you! 

WeL — (To Lewis, who wipes his eyes,) — You too, good 
Lewis ! 

Lew. — (Seizes his hand, and eagerly kisses it.) — Then 
have I again found a father. 

Wei. As long as I live. — (The children rise.) Good 
morning, Mr. Ernof. Don't take it amiss that 1 did not 
welcome you sooner. The heart has its privileges. 

Em. " See, I | come to your | hospita | ble board | 
congratu | lating." | 

Wei. At which I shall be glad to see you. 

Em. I will have that pleasure. It is a family jubilee ; 
and perhaps — 

Fre. Father! 

Em. Perhaps, I say — 

Fre, All our people are assembled in the court. 
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Ern. Perhaps, I say — 

Fre. They want to congratulate you. 

Pau. They have all made garlands and wreaths. 

Wei. Come then, such wreaths are more valuable than 
crowns, for affection twined them together. 

[Exeunt. Wei. Mrs. We!. Fre. and Pau. 

Ern. Perhaps, I say very civil conduct indeed ! 

Lew. You must make some allowances for the bustle of 
the day. 

Em. So it seems your fine verses are liked ? 

Lew. These good people consider that my intention is 
good. 

Ern. You have been at school, then, as you think your- 
self capable of writing poetry ? 

Lew. I seldom write poetry. 

Ern. In that you are perfectly right, for your muse 
would not repay the many obligations which this fa- 
mily 

Lew. I often remind myself of those obligations, and 
should be ashamed if it were necessary for another to do it. 

Ern. It certainly was a lucky circumstance for you, that 
Mr. Welling should just happen to enter the inn, as the 
recruiting party was going to take you away. 

Lew. I acknowledge it. 

Ern. And that he should be so generous or weak as to 
pay forty dollar* for your discharge. 

Lew. You, Sir, I suppose, only do this in poetry. 

Ern. What do you mean by that ) 

Lew* It is said that poets are, from the nature of their 
profession, only capable of describing good actions. 

Ern. — (Offended.) — I am much inclined to prove the 
contrary this very day, by ridding the neighbourhood of a, 
conceited fellow, 
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Lew. In that you would be perfectly right. 

Ern. And this conceited fellow is yourself. Dixi. 

Lew. I do not regard your scornful language, for it 
cannot disgrace me : but i should like to know by what 
right 

Ern.-~ (Enraged.)—* What ! I no right ? I, Under- 
Secretary to his Serene Highness — own cousin to the Ca- 
binet-President's housekeeper— joint Editor of a Critical 
Journal !— - 

Enter Paulina. 
Pau. For heaven's sake, what is the cause of all this 

* 

noise ? 

Lew. — (Smiting.) — Mr. Under-Secretary Ernorf is just 
demonstrating to me that he has a right to be rude. 

Pau. I think no one has that right ; especially in a stran- 
ger's house. 

Ern. — (Suddenly assuming a look of friendly compla- 
cency.) — Can I consider this as a stranger's house ? 

Pau. As far as I know, you may. 

Ern. Not a word, then, of the confidential connection 
between us ? 

Pau. Between us ! — But yes. We stood as godfather and 
godmother together, about two years ago. 

Ern. Oh, that is only a spiritual connection. 

Pau. We will let it rest there, then. 

Ern. You are joking, fair Paulina ; but when I have 
spoken a serious word to your parents, you will joke no 
more. 

Pau. That I believe. 

Ern. Who knows what may happen to-day ? 

Pau. Oh ! 

Ern. This timid sigh assures me that my happiness is 
not far distant. 
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Pau. I think, Mr. Ernorf, you should have a wife who 
understands hexameters better than I do. 

Ern. Had I but been allowed to proceed — 

Pau. We had but just left our beds. — (Yawning.) — 
Were we so soon again — 

Em.— (Offended.) — Miss Paulina is vastly witty and 
sarcastic. The melodious lines of this Arcadian swain pro- 
bably pleased her better. 

Pau. Most certainly they did. 

Ern. But -they will probably be the last, which he will 
make in this country. 

Pau. Well, we can live without verses. 

Ern. And without the poet, for he will to-morrow be 
cited to appear, and if he cannot produce, the necessary 
credentials, will be transported beyond the confines. Dixi. 

[Exit* 

Pau. He threatens. 

Lew. To satisfy his vanity. 

Pau. But he may involve you in difficulties. It would 
be better to declare who you are. 

Lew. Does Paulina wish to know it ? 

Pau. It makes no difference to me* I know you are 
a good man. 

Lew. Is not that the, best title ? 

Pau. In our house, it is. 

Lew. Your house is my world. 

Pau. But, should my father be compelled to send you 
away? 

Lew. Then I'll go. 

Pau. And will you distress us thus by obstinacy ? 

Lew. You wrong me. 

Pau. We are all so fond of you. 

Lew. Paulina, too? 

Pau. I am indeed, and was before you drew the poor 
child out of the pond, and — 
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Lew. I shall, then, take your good wishes with me into 
banishment. 

Pau. Rather stay, and be happy with us. 

Lew. That I am. 

Pau. Yet sometimes you seem to forget yourself, and 
your eyes are full of tears. 

Lew. I do not complain. 

Pau. So much the worse, for, if you did, one might re * 
lieve you. 

Lew. Alas ! no. 

Pau. But at least console you. 

Lew. No. 

Pau. Have you then no hope, on earth } 

Lew. None. 

Pau. — (Seriously.) — Lewis — you have not committed 
any crime ? 

Lew. — ( Lays his hand on his breast*)— That hate I 
not. 

Pau. None but the guilty can be quite devoid of hope. 

Lew. That is a pious falshoqd. 

Pau. A good man every where inspires confidence. 

Lew. I have found it. 

Pau. And friendship— 

Lew. Sustains my life. 

Pau. — (With timid uncertainty.) — And love — 

Lew. Alas ! love I must renounce. 

Pau. Why ? 

Lewi Poor, without a name — 

Pau. Who falls in love with names ? 

Lew. Without parents, without — 

Pau. Any more ? 

Lew. Perhaps I have too long remained in a house where 
captivating innocence, united with sisterly affection, have 
deceived my heart, with lovely visions — where the danger 
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of appearing ungrateful increases every hour, and the plea- 
sure of daily beholding Paulina may at last rob me of my 
only treasure — a good conscience. — {Exit hastily* 

Pau. "What does he mean ? — Is it a tin to love me ?— 
When there was a great fire in our village, and he carried 
the old man on his back through the flames, did not my 
father himself allow him to call me sister ? " Love him as 
your brother," he said to us all, " for he deserves it." I 
have loved him as my brother, and what is the conse* 
quence ? — Mysterious man ! 

Enter Frederick hastily. ' 

Fre. Away, sister! 
. Pau. Why ? 

Fre. My father and mother are coming. 

Pau, Why should I run away from them ? 

Fre. I have been talking to my mother about my dear 
Louisa, and she is going to mention it to my father. 

Pau, I wish you success, brother. 

Fre, And Mr. Dalner will soon be here too. 

Pau. Hark ! they are coming. 

Fre. Go, then, and tell Rosa not to disturb them, while 
I run to the dove-cot, and watch when Mr. Dalner comes. 

{Rims away. 

Pau, Now will he be so violent' that he'll spoil a nest or 
two. The poor pigeons ! — (Sighing.) — Poor Paulina ! 

[Exit into her room. 

Enter Welling and Mrs. Welling, arm in arm. 

Mrs. W* I hope you approve of my having sent to invite 
my poor relations. 

IVel. Approve ! I do indeed, and am angry with myself 
that it did not occur to me. 
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Mrs. W. The good people come so seldom, and are so 
reserved on account of their poverty. 

Wei. For that reason we must give them a more hearty 
welcome, that they may not reckon us among the creatures 
who find delight in ostentatiously exhibiting their wealth 
to poor relations, and making every morsel nauseous by 
humiliating arrogance. 

Mrs. W. I may place my old uncle at the top of the 
table— may I not ? 

Wei. Certainly. 

Mrs. W. Mr. Dalner won't be offended ? 

Wei. Not he — nor Rehberg. 

Mrs. W. Oh, I am not afraid of his being so ; for h£ 
had rather himself belong to the family. 

Wei. How so? 

Mrs. W. Have not you perceived that he is fond of 
Rosa ? 

Wei. The mother is always quicker in discoveries of this 
kind than the father, but I am glad to hear it. 

Mrs. W. Yet I don't altogether like it. 

Wei. Why net ? Rehberg is a worthy young man. 

Mrs. W. The world says a great deal against him. 

Wei. Scandal. 

Mrs* W. It is said that he does not strictly conform to the 
orthodox belief. 

WcL His conduct is upright, and I have often before 
remarked, that calumny does not attack a man's opinion 
till his conduct is found to be irreproachable. 

Mrs . W. His intercourse with the daughter of the Secre- 
tary, appears to many of a suspicious nature. 

Wei. Because many feel what they would do in Rehberg'* 
situation. 

Mrs. W. It is said, too, that he squanders hit small for- 
tune away at cards, when at the Secretary's house. 
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WeL Attn, you know I hate that term, " It is said," 
when an honest man's character is concerned. Is he in 
debt? 

Mrs. W. Not exactly that,, but he had a good library, 
which he lately sold for a trifle to an antiquarian who was 
passing through the place. 

WeL What is that to us ? 

Mrs. W. I am sorry for it. The school-master says that 
when the man took the books away, Rehberg looked out 
of the window after him, and tears stood in his eyes. 

WeL Pshaw ! If you will give the school-master a pint of 
beer, and his wife a cup of coffee, you may hear a hundred 
such stories. I cannot bear that any one's good name 
should be destroyed to afford conversation at a tea-table, 
that the gosling should catch it from the goose, and learn 
to hiss at every one who is quietly passing by. 

Mrs. W. — (Surveying him calmly and affectionately.) 
—I know this censure was not intended for me. 

WeL — (Gives her his hand.) — Heaven forbid ! you are 
a good woman, and I dare be sworn you will receive Reh- 
berg kjndly. 

Mrs. W. That I will. 

WeL I wish to see none but smiling countenances to-day. 

Mrs. W. Then I fear Frederick must not come to table. 

WeL Why not? 

Mrs. W. He has something on his mind. 

WeL Nothing wrong, I hope ? 

Mrs. W. Oh, no— he thinks of marrying. 

WeL If his choice be proper. 

Mrs . W. It is. 

WeL And the girl likes him — 

Mrs. W. She does— but her rank is rather above his— 
Dalner's daughter. 

WeL Hem — with all my heart— if her father will consent 
to the match. 
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Mrs. W. There lies die difficulty. He shook his head. 

WeL Dalner is a sensible man, and my friend. 

Mrs. W. He is coming hkher to converse with you on 
the subject. 

Wei. I am glad to hear it. Such men as he and I shall 
soon understand each other. 

Mrs. W. May I give Frederick any encouragement ? I 
see the poor fellow is at the door. 

Wei. — (Turns raund.)-*-Frederick, what are you doing 
there ? Do you avoid your father ? 

Enter Frederick, fearfully . 

Fre. Father, Mr. Dalner will be here directly. 

Wei. Are you afraid of him ? 

Fre. I don't know. I am not timorous in general ; but 
for several weeks I have fek all day as if there was a storm 
in the airy and all night as if a fire would break out in the 
village. 

Wei. — (Smiling.)*—Yes, yes. — But are you thoroughly 
convinced that you will be happy with the girl ? 

Fre. ~( Strikes his breast with both hands.) — I am 
indeed. 

Wei. As happy as your parents ? 

Fre. We love each other as sincerely as they do. 

Wei. I am not speaking of days but years. 

Fre. So will I, by God's assistance, speak to my son in 
£iye and twenty years* 

Wei *Tis well. Go with your mother, while I speak 
to Dalner. 

Fre. — (Kisses his hand in great emotion.) — Father- 
true father — you must speak — for I — I can't speak. 

[Exeunt Mrs. W. and Frederick. 

Wei. From my -heart I wish to bind him for ever to his 
present rank in life. A good- wife will complete what 
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habit and education have founded.— Then I shall die in 
peace, and he may pry into the secrets of yonder closet* 
He will find nothing there which can disturb his nightly 
rest. 

Ettter Dalner, 

Dal. Joy be with you, neighbour ! Your hand ^(Shakes 
it.) — Understood ? 

Wei. It is the congratulation of an honest man. 
Dal. Right, by my soul. It comes from the heart. In 
walking hither I stumbled so often, that I nearly broke my 
neck two or three times ; for I was calling to mind those 
happy days when my Maria was alive, and we so often 
used to spend our Sundays together like good neighbours — 

Wei. Talking about peace and wan 

Dal. While our wives talked about pies and puddings— 

Wei. And our children were playing round us. 

Dal. Then we used to wander to the tall oak. Neigh- 
bour, when I passed that oak to-day, I felt an odd sensa- 
tion. I could see the church-yard from it — Understood ? 
The trees, which I planted there— you know where— are 
grown large and handsome. I saw them peering above the 
wall, and my eyes — understood ? 

Wei. You would have been married almost as long* as 
myself. 

D4l. True .—When I espied your house, I was well 
again. It is the house, thought I, of a man whom I have 
known for twenty-rseven years. I have two' things on which 
I can still rely, — my gun and my friend Welling. 

Wei. — (Kindly offers his hand.) — Your sincere friend, 
Welling. 

Dal. Well, we may perhaps be united still closer, if 
we do as two young people seem to wish . Understood ? 
Wei. Almost. 
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Dal. Your son has taken a liking to my daughter, and 
nhe by no means seems cruel. 
* Wei. So much the better. 

Dal. Perhaps it may be so, but allow me, neighbour, to 
ask what your intentions are respecting the young man. 

Wei. He is my only son, and my heir. 

Dal. What do you mean to make of him? 

Wei. A countryman, and a farmer like myself. 

Dal. To that I have no objection. Heaven bless all 
honest countrymen ! They are the trees, and all other people 
the caterpillars, who feast upon their leaves. 

Wei. *1 is well. If such be your sentiments— 

Dal. Such are my sentiments, but I have still to ask ano- 
ther question. Were we not old friends I should be 
ashamed of doing it — but you know me. You know I 
never was tormented by that demon — pride. We have 
lived on the terms of brothers. I have never asked where 
you came from, who you are, and so forth. 

Wei. I have often felt the obligation you conferred upon 
me by this silence. 

Dal. Nor should I have ever said a word on that subject, 
had not this affair of the children — Understand me properly, 
neighbour — not that / have any scruples. No. An honest 
man is a nobleman. But I have two brothers, who are as 
proud as Lucifer. They are both rich, and my daughter 
will inherit their property,— nota bene, provided she mar- 
ries with their consent. 

Wei. Poor Frederick ! ' 

Dal. Why so ? You are rich, and that goes a great way. 
But one stone lies in the way — your origin. — (With sincere 
good humour.) Don't be offended. 

Wei. By ho means. 

Dal. People are fond of talking, and some account of 
you has reached my brothers. When you arrived here 

C 
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twenty-seven years ago, and your late father-in-law farmer 
Wiedeman treated you so kindly, it was said you were a 
foundling, and when the magistracy insisted on your pro- 
ducing a certificate of your birth — 

Wei. I appealed to the Prince in person. 

Dal. Very true. And as the secretary here dropped the 
subject, nay was afterwards seen to take off his hat as he 
passed you, it was rumoured that he had received orders 
from court not to molest you. 

WeL He probably had. 

DaL The wise folks then maintained, that you were cer- 
tainly the natural son of some distinguished personage.— Un- 
derstood } 

Wei. Perfectly. 

DaL One of my brothers was then tutor to the pages at 
court, and stated mat your audience with the Prince ex- 
ceeded an hour. 

Wei. It did. 

Dal. The world, therefore, not knowing what to make 
of the matter — 

Wei. Made something bad of it. That is natural. 

DaL But you see if I could retain the family property 
for my daughter— but without a mean action — understood? 

Wei. Certainly you would oe glad to do it. 

Dal. You will, therefore, oblige me, if you will entrust 
me with a few particulars of your descent. 

WeL My dear friend, I* will do it with pleasure, for I 
am sure you will not make a bad use of my confidence. 
The time too, when this discovery might be attended with 
danger, is past, for my enemies have forgotten me. — I am, 
by birth, a nobleman— 

DaL A nobleman ! 

WeL The last branch of the old house of Welhngrode. I 
was fortunate enough in my youth, to become the favourite 
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, of a prince, and unfortunate enough to have none but hone* 
intentions towards him. 

Dal. I understand. You wanted to introduce truth at 
court. 

Wei. The intrigues of an ambitious woman, (who wished 
to raise her husband to the rank of prime-minister in order 
to govern through him) hurled me from my eminence. I 
was accused of treason,--my property was confiscated, and 
bestowed upon the new favourite. I escaped imprisonment 
by flight. How I was pursued and what 1 eadured I will 
relate at another time. At present I will merely confine 
myself to the lucky turn of my fortunes. 

Dal. Right — how you were metamorphosed from a no- 
.bleman into a peasant? 

Wei. My late father-in-law had rented a farm on my 
mother's estate, and I had always heard him mentioned as 
an upright man. 
Dal. He was one. 

Wei. No longer knowing where I could be secure from 
the spies of my victorious rival, I suddenly remembered 
this old faithful servant. I clothed myself as a peasant, cut 
my hair, and on a summer's evening arrived, at the house 
of Hans Wiedeman. 

Dal. I'll bet a wager you were received with open arms; 
Wei. Peace be to the ashes of that worthy man !--At first 
I merely meant to stay with him till the storm was blown 
over — till I was forgotten. That I might not, in the mean 
time, be without employment, I began to cultivate a part of 
the garden. My Ann was then but fourteen years of age, 
and assisted* me. 
Dal. Yes, yes— I understand. 

Wei. You are mistaken. Much as I admired her, I little 
thought that we should celebrate a day like this. But the 
garden soon- became too confined for me, and I began to 

C 2 
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accompany good Wiedcman to the field. I acquired a love 
of agriculture. I daily felt fresh air and industry enliven 
both my body and the mind. I was healthier than before, 
and I was happier than before. 

Dal. I can easily conceive it. " . 

Wei. One evening, as I was walking alone across the 
meadows, the idea suddenly struck me — Oh I could shew 
you the very spot — to forget the distressing vision of my 
younger days, to renounce the airy phantoms of ambition, 
and become a quiet peasant. 

Dal. What thought honest old Wiedeman to this? 

Wei. He shoo^k his head. 
. Dal. I should have done so, too. 

Wei. He thought my intention a mere whim, and that, 
when the times altered, I should repent my resolution. In 
vain did 1 represent to him that he was old, that he wanted 
a hale son 'in-law — 

Dal. He shook his head again, I suppose ? 

Wei. He smiled, wished to convince me I was wrong, 
and when he found his arguments were ineffectual, he said 
he would try my resolution for two years. Finding, after 
the expiration of them, that I thought no more of court, and 
that his daughter sincerely loved me, he said : " God bless 
you !" — and God has blessed us. 

Dal, H-m ! Do your children know— - 

Wei. No. 

Dal. But your wife — ? 

Wei. Nor she. Her father carried the secret with him 
to the grave. She is happy in her present situation. 

Dal. Well, I will say no more to my brothers than is abso- 
lutely necessary — Understood ? But — 

Wei. Another But ! 

Dal. You injure your son by this connexion. 

Weh How so? 
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DaL My daughter has no ancestors. 

WeL And my son it a farmer. 

Dal. Well, then—if you be so inclined— 

Wei. I am from my heart — 

DaL Let me embrace you, then,— I may call you, as 
hitherto, friend and neighbour ? 

WeL Most certainly. 

Dal If my good Maria had lived to see tjiis day— or if 
those above know what passes here below — Understood ? 



Enter Mrs. Welling and Frederick. 

Mrs. WeL I can restrain him no longer. 

jrre, — (With eager anxiety.) — Well, father! You look 
kindly — so does Mr. Dalner. 

DaL We are agreed; 

Fre. Huzza ! [Running away. 

WeL Frederick, where are you going? 

Fre. To Louisa. 

WeL Hold ! Has your mother consented ? 

DaL If you have no objection — 

Mrs. W. Objection ! It makes me shed tears of joy. 

Fre. Now I may — [Is again going. 

Dal. Stop! Such intelligence as this ought to be con- 
veyed by the father. 

Fre. But I may go with you. 

Dal. Go you may, but instead of going you'll run, and 
I am not in a hurry to provoke the asthma. No, be patient 
till evening — then I'll bring my daughter hither. Till then, 
good bye, neighbours. [Exit. 

Fre. — (Following him.) — Afternoon, instead of even- 
ing.— [Exit.. 

Mrs. W. He is in love indeed ! 

t 
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Wei. He will" be so. 

Mrs. W. He is so, surely. 

Wei. Impossible, for real love never exists till after mar- 
riage. The passion of youth is only smoke,— but the hus- 
band's affection is the pure flame, with which he is warmed 
even in old age. 

Mrs. W. As is our case. 

Wet. Yes, good Ann, as is our case. In spite of all our 
Frederick'* warmth, I dare be sworn that I shall be, when 
sixty years of age, still more in love than he. 

Mrs. W. — (Smiling.) — You in love ! With whom ? 

Wei. Can you ask ? — (Affectionately giving his hand. — 
With you, who have for a quarter of a century been my 
faithful companion — with you, who have so cheerfully, so 
excellently adhered to the duties of a wife and mother. 

Mrs. W. I have but done my duty. 

Wei. And always did it cheerfully. 

Mrs. W. God has rewarded me. 

Wei. God bless you I Come to my heart I 

Mrs. W. Good William ! 

[Wei. presses her with emotion in his arms.'} 

The curtain fails. 



END OF ACT I. 
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ACT II. 



Enter Ernorf, in full ^dress. His pockets are full of 
papers — He surveys himself in the glass, and arranges 
his cravat, 

Ern. Now she may decide. Should she wish to see the 
under-secretary, the man of business — (Laying his hand 
on his right coat-pocket)— here he is. Should she prefer 
the poet, the author-~( Pointing to his left coat-pocket)— 
here he is. The right pocket will suit the father and mo- 
ther — the left their daughters — both will, I think, over- 
power the Arcadian shepherd, Mr. Lewis.— rTo-day will I 
bestow this hand, which has written so many a folio — so 
many a quarto, on— Paulina or Rosa ? Immaterial. 



Enter Frederick and Rehberc. 

Pre. Come in, Sir, — we are all happy. 

Reh. It is your father's wedding-day. 

Pre. Oh yes, but other weddings will soon take place. 

Ern. — (Aside.) — Yes, yes, no doubt. 

Fre. You shall perform the ceremony — 

Reh. For whom ? 

Fre. — (Jocosely.) — Guess. 

Reh. Perhaps Miss Paulina. 

km.— (Aside.) — Perhaps. 

Fre. You are wrong. 

Reh. — (In great agitation.)— Or perhaps Miss Rosa? 
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Ern. — (Aside.) — Perhaps. 

Fre. Wrong again. 

Reh. — ( Recovering.)— Then I know nobody — 

Fre. How! Am I nobody? 

Reh. You yourself, dear Frederick? 

Fre. Yes, I myself, and somebody else too— Louisa 
Dalner — What say you now, eh? 

Reh. I am really glad to hear it, and as all the family is 
so happy, I cannot suppose that Miss Rosa will attend to her 
harpsichord to-day. 

Fre. I don't know, but Til call her. [Exit. 

Reh. Happy man ! 

Ern. Under the rose, Mr. Rehberg, you will, ere long, 
have to read the marriage-ceremony for one of his sisters. 

Reh. Which of them ? 

Ern. That is not yet determined. Cupid gropes in the 
dark, as at the rape of the Sabines. 

Reh. Perhaps you yourself are Cupid. 

Ern. — (With self-satisfaction.) — At your service. 

Reh. You are about to marry, then? 

Ern. Prosaically answered : Yes. 

Reh. Can you marry without affection ? 

Ern. W r ho said that ? I love with ardour indescribable ! 

Reh. Yet you said you had not made a choice. 

Ern. My heart certainly inclines rather towards Pau- 
lina — 

Reh. Obey the impulse, I beseech you. 

Ern. But she wtats taste. Her sister is, I think, in 
many respects superior— and she has so poetical a name — 
Rosa / 

Reh. You have spoken to Mr. Welling, I pre- 
sume— ? 

Ern. Not yet. He is a good honest kind of man— But 
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— (Looking at his watch) — it grows late, and I must at- 
tend to the duties of my office. Your servant, Mr. Reh- 
berg. [Exit. 

Reh. This fellow is a silly coxcomb — but can I, for that 
reason, feel at ease ? He is rich, and oh, how many fools, 
how many villains have I known, who have obtained the 
most amiable wives because they were rich ! I have hitherto 
been silent, but my intentions are upright — why, therefore, 
should I be ashamed of declaring them ? 



Enter Rosa. 

Ros. Good morning, Mr. Rehberg, I was almost afraid 
you would come. 

Reh. Afraid ! 

Ros. Because I have been idle. Look, only, what a 
quantity of dust there is upon the harpsichord. 

Reh. That is indeed unusual. 

Ros. I have been making a present for my father and 
mother, on their wedding day — 

Reh. You have, then, certainly been for better employed 
than in attending to music. 

Ros. Yet I have often been singing ; for when I am alone 
I always sing — and you know my favourite words : 

" Why doit thou, Fate, thine ear thus shut, 
" And why my supplications mock?— 

Reh. 

« I ask but to possess a hut, 
" A friend, and little fleecy flock. 

Ros. 

« Blest with such gifts, I still should know 
" Peace and delight enjoytt by few. 
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Reh. 

" Yet how much more my breast would glow, 
" Might 1 but share the gifts with you." 

Ros. You repeat the last lines as if you were the author 
of them. 

Reh, How if I were ? 

Ros. — ( Jocosely) — Why, then I would ask who it is, for 
whom your breast would glow? 

Reh. And I would answer, a cheerful, good, pretty, girl. 

Ros. Do I know her? 

Reh. Perhaps you do. 

Ros. She must live in our village, then, for I have scarcely 
been half a mile from it. 

Reh. Will you say a kind word for me? 

Ros. Why don't you speak to her yourself? 

Reh. I am afraid of displeasing her. 

Ros. Well, that is odd. Mr. Ernorf, whom nobody 
likes, torments every girl in the village with his nonsense, 
and you, whom we all like — 

Reh. Mr. Ernorf is rich— I am poor. 

Ros. But a good man without a dollar is preferable to 
him and all his riches. 

Reh. Poverty is oppressive.— 

Ros. Without affection it is. 

Reh. Are you in earnest, dear Rosa? Would a good 
man's poverty not deter you from marrying him ? 

Ros. If I liked him, certainly not. 

Reh* You are accustomed, to affluence. 

Ros . There you are mistaken. My father b, to be *ure, 
reckoned rich— 

Reh. He certainly h rich. 

Ros. Then he has acted rery properly in not letting us 
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discover it. We are as industrious and economical as any 
peasant's family in the village. 

Reh. What you say makes me truly happy. 

Ros. Indeed? Why so? 

Reh. Because it seems not so difficult to gam your affec 
tions as I supposed. 

Ros. Does any one wish to gain them? 

Reh. — (After a pause) — 

" Blest with such gifts I still should know 

" Peace and delight enjoyed by few; 
" Yet how much more my breast would glow, 

" Might I but share the gifts with you." 

Ros, — (Confused) — What do you mean? 
Reh. Ask your heart. 
Ros. My heart is a flatterer. 
Reh. Will you share my fatei 
Ros. Does that depend on me? 
Rek. Will you make me happy? 
Ros. Is that in my power? 
Reh. Afe indigent mother is my only property. 
Ros. I should then have two good mothers. 
Reh* I live in a small hut. 
Ros. Content is not a friend of palaces, 
Reh. I live on scanty fare. 
Ros. And are healthy with h. 
Reh. May I speak to your father? 
Ros. — (With downcast eyes.)-~My mother must know 
it, too. 

Reh. And if they both consent — 

Ros. I must obey. 

Reh. Must! 

Ros. I will most cheerfully. 

Reh. Thanks, good Rota, you shall not repent it. 
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Ros. — (Much confused*) — Shall we go to the harpsi- 
chord ? 

Reh. You would learn nothing of me to-day. 

Ros. I'll bring my notes. — (Runs away to conceal her 
confusion.) — 

Reh. Sweet lovely being ! What a friendly look will 
every thing assume when you come to inhabit my hut ? The 
coughing old servant will no longer wake me, but Rosa's 
simple song. — And my mother — my good mother !~On 
her too I shall bestow comfort in her latter days. — Oh God ! 
bend the hearts of the parents, that when they find I am 
honest, they may not ask whether I am rich. 



Enter Welling. 

Wei. Welcome, Mr. Rehberg. I thank you for your 
well-meant congratulation. 

Reh. It is indeed well-meant, though you have not al- 
lowed me time to offer it. 

Wei. Sincerity is sparing in words. I hope, therefore, 
you will be silent, and celebrate this happy day by drinking 
a glass of wine with me. 

Reh. With great pleasure. 

Wei. You must play us a good tune, — Rosa shall sing, 
and we will join in chorus. We will pass the bottle round 
to the health of every honest man, with a wish that after 
days of toil he may enjoy such happiness as mine. 

Reh. Alas, Mr. Welling ! Such happiness is seldom 
found. 

Wei. True, and most seldom* among .those who are bred 
to a profession. You waste your best years. in study, and 
are often at last obliged to be satisfied with a single dish 
upon your table. 
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Reh. But the professional man can also feel the charms of 
love, and sometimes find a girl who is willing to share his 
poverty. 

Wei. Oh yes, but the girl is, with your permission, a 
very silly one. 

Reh.~( Starts.) — Such sentiments astonish me from 
your lips. 

Wei. Love is a pretty flower, but it must grow in the 
shade of a fruitful tree. 

Reh. You think, then, that riches only can make the 
married state happy ? 

Wei. Heaven forbid that I should have such an idea! 
There is a pleasant easy track, between the high-road of 
wealth and the thorny path of penury. I only mean that a 
man who marries with no other prospect than care and po- 
verty, is either very unwise — or very much in love. 

Reh. — (Aside.) — Oh misery ! — (aloud) — You would, 
therefore, not bestow your daughters upon any but men of 
tolerable means? 

Wei. I think, at least, that no man of honour would wish 
to be supported entirely by his wife's means. 

Reh. — (Checking his sensibility.) — Such a declaration 
would silence any one. 



Enter Ernorf and Mrs. Welling. 

J5rn. Have I at last found you, worthy Mr. Welling ? 

Mrs. W. Mr. Ernorf wishes to have some conversation 
with you. 

Em. Wishes to unburden his over-loaded heart. 

Wei. How happens it that your heart is over-loaded ? 

Ern. Through the sly manoeuvres of the little god who 
tames the lion— through a wanton frolic of the little urchin, 
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who pot into the hands of Hercules the distaff of fair 



WeU Mr. Ernorf, your mode of explanation is original, 
but unintelligible. 

Reh. I will assist him, Sir. He is in love. 

If el. With one of my daughter*? 

Reh. — (Laughing.) — With *both. 

Mrs. W<— (Shaking her head.)— -With both ! 

Ern. Yes. This is a privilege which belongs exclusively 
to us poets. We may be in love with two or three women 
at the same time. 

Wei. And you wish to many both ? 

Ern. My wishes are more limited. H either of the 
ladies— 

Reh. My presence may be unpleasant. Allow me to 
withdraw. 

Wei. For what reason ? 

Reh*— (With a degree of sensibility, but without aspe- 
rity.) — To make room for a man of property. [Exit. 

Wei*— (Aside.) — So, so ! — Understood, as my friend 
DaJner would say. 

Ern. — (Calling after him.y~$toy ! Stay 1 We shall 
want a black coat at the wedding. 

Wei. Are matters advanced so far? 

Ern. They very soon will be. In the first place it is 
proper that I should ascertain my pedigree* — (Presents a 
a large scroll.)— Here is the testimonial of my matricu- 
lations at the university. Here his Highness'* appointment 
of me to my present office. 

Wei. We read that in the newspapers. 

Ern. Here are some bonds, and— 

Wei. Enough, enough> Mr. Ernorf f 

Ern. Yes, enough indeed. I flatter myself there are 
few sons-in-law who could produce to much; 
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WeL The choke of my daughters will depend upon 
their hearts. 

* Mrs. W* Is it to Paulina or to Rosa that your intentions 
are directed ) 

Ertu That I leave entirely to the decision of the lovely 
creatures themselves. 



Enter Paulina and Rosa. 

WeU Tis well. Here come the lovely creatures. Talk 
to them, Mr. Ernorf ; for if I know their dispositions, I 
may quietly remain a silent spectator. 

Mrs. W. Children, Mr. Ernorf wishes to marry one of 
you. 

Pau. and Bos. — (Make low curtsies.) — He does us 
great honour. 

f Ernorf returns their compliments by two 
low bows.) 

Wei. He thinks you both so amiable, that he finds it im- 
possible to make a choice. 

Pau. and Ros. — (As above.) — He does us great honour. 

Mrs. W. And leaves you, therefore, to decide. 

Ros, My sister is the oldest, and has a right to the pre- 
ference. 

Pau. 1$ut Rosa excels me in accomplishments. 

Ros. Such modesty deserves to be rewarded. 

Pau. It is only your modesty, which makes you not feel 
superior to me. 

Ern. Ha ! ha ! ha ! What a noble contest !— I perceive 
I must advance to the aid of their reserve.-— (Solemnly. )— • 
Accept, beauteous Paulina, a heart, which — 

Pau. I beg your pardon, Mr. Ernorf, but I accept no 
present which I cannot return. 
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Ern. — (Somewhat confused, but suppressing his morti- 
Jication. )\ndeed I — Well then, accept it, you, fair Rosa — 

Ros. Indeed, Mr. Ernorf, I cannot. * 

Ern. What ! — Both ! — How am 1 to understand this? 

Mrs. W. My daughters are grateful for the honour you 
wish to confer upon them. 

Pan. and Ros. — (Curtsying.) — Yes, we are grateful for 
the honour. 

Mrs. W. But do not as yet feel inclined to marry. 

Ern. — (Whose mortification begins to appear, and soon 
after increases to rage.) — Such maybe your opinion, Mrs. 
Welling, but you are much mistaken. The ladies had ra- 
ther be married to-day than to-morrow — yes, rather to-day 
than to-morrow, I say. 

Pau. How do you know that ? 

Ern. The girls are in love — yes, they are in love, I say, 

Ros. You seem to be an interpreter of hearts. 

Ern. And a certain stripling in this house, a shallow 
poetaster, is a conqueror of hearts. 

Wei. — (Seriously'.) — What do you mean, Sir? 

Ern. A fellow, of whom we know no more than we do 
of the wind, where he comes from, or is going to > 

Wei. — (Emphatically.) — Mr. Ernorf^ J-request an ex- 
planation. 

Ern. You shall have it. I came here to make an expla- 
nation. The dapper spark, Lewis, whose release you 
thought proper to buy. of a recruiting party, has in return 
enlisted your daughters. 

Mrs. W. Mr. Ernorf, my daughters are virtuous. 

Ern. Virtuous they may be ; but they are in love. The 
whole village^, the whole neighbourhood, the whole country 
talks of it. They are in love with a vagrant, who will be 
cited to appear before the magistracy, to-morrow, and be 
tent over the boundaries next day. 
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- Wet. Sir, can you prove your accusation? 

Ern. Pshaw ! The world seldom requires proofs. The 
worse any thing appears to be, the readier it is believed. 

Wei. Alas! True. 

Ern. I, therefore, advise you as a friend, Mr. Welling, 
and I advise you, Mrs. "Welling, to keep a watchful eye 
upon these two love-sick damsels, and as to the gentle 
*rhyme9ter — to-morrow before the magistracy \*^Dixi. 

[Exit. 
[Paulina and Rosa burst into a fit of laughter* 

Wei. I am not pleased at seeing you laugh. 

Pai*. Dear father, he is only ? fool. 

Wei. How often have I told you that fools do more mis- 
chief in the world than villains ! A villain is generally pos- 
sessed of sense, and does not deal in defamation, unless he 
can thereby attain some end, but a fool is continually prat- 
ing. I merely go out of a rascal's road, but I conceal my- 
self from a blockhead. As to what Ernorf said, it cannot 
be his own invention. — 

Pa u. It is indeed. The whole secret is, that Lewis writes 
better poetry than he does. 

Wei. I have* perhaps, too much relied upon the idea that 
fraternal intercourse is seldom dangerous to the heart. The 
young man ha$> perhaps, really made some impression upon 
you. — (Surveys them attentively .y— How .'—Silent ?-»-Have 
your parents lost your confidence ? 

' Ros. No, dear father. I like Lewis very much— but I 
don't love him. 
: Wei. And you, Paulina? — You cast down your eyes. 

- Pan. — f Stammering.)— I own, father— that I think 
Lewis— the most amiable man I ever saw. 

WeL You mean, in other words—' 
Pau. I can't express it by words ; Ibut I feel that if I 

D 
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were allowed to love kwi—(WM a sigh.)— I should tore 
him most ardently. 

Wei. How long fcaye you felt t&s seniatjpa ? 

Pan. I almost feel as if I had been bore w*h ft. 
; Wei. Did he bjms* If endeavour to gain you* affections. ? 

/fy/. Never. You know to>w reserved gad bashful 
l*e is. 

Mrs . ^r. So much the more dangerous he is to a woman's 
heart. 

Pau«—(Sighittg.)— True, dear mother. 

Ros. — ( The same.) — Yes, true indeed. 

WeU Do you believe your affection is returned? 

Pau. I do. 

Mrs. fT. Perhaps because you wi#h it ? 
. Pau. It may $>e so, 

WeL \ un fat two modes of settling this. lewis must 
.either marry you, or leave the house. 

Pw.~-( fearfiiJfy.)--Wbich shall you embrace ? 

Wei. Let us hear your mother's opinion. 

Mrs. W. We}l-n-Lewis i« a. good young nun*-^ 

Wei. But poor. 

Mrs. W. So were ypu, my dear William. 

Wei. We 4^'t know wfcq he is, 

$frs. W. Nor did we know who you were. 

Wei, Yes, yes. Ypur father knew if. 

Mrs. W. I don't know it to this very hour. 

Pau. Oh ! If I were in twenty-five years to knpw Lewis 
as well as you know my father— 

Wei. Paulina, J can explain no further ; hut before X^ewis 
can become my son-in-law, I mus* be convinced his conduct 
has always been as praise- worthy as sine? he lived with lift. 
Go, Rosa, and call him. [f&U %* »! 

Mrs. W. Would ypu just tp-day-w? 
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£f& Instantly, of I should not enjoy the pleasures of to- 

ay- 

Mrs*W. Go, then> Paulina, it is not proper that you 
tiould be present on this occasion. 

I>au. Indeed, dear mother, if it were proper, I am sure I 
ouid not stay. [Exit, 

Wei. Lewis is become dear to me by his honesty and di* 
igence-i-perhaps still more so, by a certain similarity in 
>ur fortunes. If, therefore, I find every thing accordant to 
ny wishes, and you have no objection — 

Mrs. W. It would certainly be the best means of silenc- 
ing the world. 

Enter Lewis. 

Lew. I understand you want me. 

Wei. Did Rosa tell you for what purpose? 

Lew. No. 

Mrs.W. The Under-Secretary dislikes you. 

Lew. Natural enough. Because my verses are liked. 

Wei. He insists upon knowing who you are. 

Lew. That he will not learn. 

Wei. Should the Secretary unite with him — 

Lew. And you cannot protect me, I will go 

Wei, Will that be so easy to you? 

Lew. No. Very difficult. 

Wei. You may avoid it. 

Lew. How? 

Wei. Tell us every thing respecting, you. 

Lew. I cannot. 

Wei. You have lived with us two years. I have" observed 
you narrowly, and am sure you are incapable of a crime.— 
If you have been guilty of any juvenile indiscretion, avow it* 
, You know my sentiments. 

D2 
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r Lew. My conscience does not accuse me of a «rirne, or 
even levity. I am only unfortunate, 
j Mrs. /ST. We will assist you in sustaining your misfor- 
tunes. 

Lew. I must sustain them alone ; for if I confess them, I 
shall be acting against a sacred duty. 

Wei. Enough ! Let us drop the subject. 

Mrs. W. Our intentions were good. 
. Lew. Oh, you have not confined yourselves to intentions. 
Your house was my asylum, and the small measure of enjoy* 
ment, of which my heart was susceptible, you have bestowed 
on me. 

Wei. We would willingly double it, by reconciling you to 
your fate. 

Lew. Let me then dwell in private as hitherto. Do not, 
do not rob me of the bliss I feel in calling you my parents. 

IVel. I would not do it for my own sake, were I not com- 
pelled to it. When you entered my house, my daughters 
were still almost children, and we thought not that your 
presence would ever injure their reputation. 

Lew. You alarm me. 

Mrs. W. Do you now perceive why it was necessary we 
should speak to you? 

Lew. Oh God ! yes. 

Wei. If you be such a man as I have fancied you, I may 
at once declare, that not only the reputation, but the peace 
of a daughter depends on your departure. 

Lew. — (After a pause J — I will go. 

Wei. I acted imprudently in having desired Paulina to 
consider you as her brother, and in having been silent, while 
her attachment increased. 

'Lew. Oh ! I would fall at your feet, and say — " Consider 
not my poverty, but look at my heart, and let me marry 
your Paulina," — but — 
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Wei. You do not love her ? 

Lew. I love her from my soul. 

Wei. And yet—? 

Lew. — (After a pause.) — I am already married. 

Mrs. W. Married ! 

Wei. And have forsaken your wife ? 

Lew. Condemn me not. 

Mrs. W. — (Shaking her head.) — Such conduct, Lewis — 

Wei. Do not reproach him, Ann. If he be guilty, he 
bears a judge within himself, before whom he cannot be a 
hypocrite. 

Lew. Oh! you will send me away far poorer than I 
was when 1 came, if my confession should rob me of your 
regard.. 

Wei. I do not decide upon it. Two years of upright con- 
duct are to be placed in competition with this apparently 
bad action and — I do not decide. But my duty, as a father, 
commands me seriously to repeat, that your presence disturbs 
the tranquillity of my family. 

Lew. Shall I depart to-day — immediately? 

Wei. — (After a moment's consideration.)^- It will hurt 
me not to see you sitting to-night among my children — but — 
act as you think I have deserved. [Exit. 

Lew. Oh! Allow me to remain one hour. 

Mrs. W. Yes, Lewis, he did not mean it in that light. 
Stay till morning. 

Lew. I will creep into some corner, and hot disturb your 
happiness. 

Mrs. W. Oh that this should just happen to-day ! 

Lew. Let me but wander once more through the house 
and garden. When the guests come, I will steal away, 

Mrs. W. Not without taking leave ! 

Lew. I cannot take leave of yom .* • »-•-. 
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Mrs. W. Lewis, do you think we wish to turn you out 
of doors like a dishonest servant? Despair shall not force 
you to enlist again. J know my husband. He parts with 
you because he feels he must \ but he will not abandon 
you. — / will not abandon you. What he will do for you I 
don't know, but — (Secretly draws from her pocket a small 
purse,) for my part, my love and blessing shall be a substitute 
for what is wanting — in the amount. — (Puts the purse into 
his hand, wipes her eyes, and exit hastily*) 

Lew*-— (After a pause, during which he mournfully 
surveys the purse.) — Wretched outcast that I am ? Have I 
at length found a mother, only to be doomed doubly to feel 
the loss of her? Have 1 gained a lovely girl's affections, 
only to make my chains the heavier? — (He stands in an 
attitude of deep re/lection and despondency J — 



Enter Paulina* 

Pau. — (Softly steals behind him, and puis her hands 
upon his eyes.)— Guess who it is. — (Draws her hands back 
with sudden alarm, and looks at them.)— Vfhax does this 
mean ? Your eyes are full of tears. 

Lew. You should not have seen them. 

Pau* Why are you in tears ? 

Lew. They are the lot of humanity. 

Pau. What is the matter? What has happened? What 
have you to do with my mother's purse ? 

Lew.— {After a pause.) — It contains, money to defray 
the expences of my journey. 

Pau. — (Terrified.) — Are you going to leave us? 

Lew. I must. 

Pau. Where are you going? 
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Z^r/'. Any where. The farther the better. 
* Pau. Have yofej theft, surid too* long with vtt) 

Lew. Much too long. 

Pau*~{WUH a stgk,)-+l almost think so* too* 

Lew.—(GH>9s her his hand.)±-\*a have ever hee» 
kind and affectionate towards me. 

Pau. — (With innocence and fervour.) — And am so 
still. — (Somewhat cohfused.) — My father — wanted to speak 
to you. 

Lew. He has spoken to me. 

Pau. And does he approve of your intention? 

Lew. I go by his desire. 

Pau. Your answers are enigmas. 

Lew. My whole being is an enigma, which death alone 
can solve. — Farewell, Paulina— do not forget me. — I have 
loved all this family— -but you particularly. — Wherever I 
go, your image will accompany me. — When you sit under 
the great lime-tree— think sometimes of me. 

Pau. Lewis! 

Lew. Remember me to the old woman, who used to re- 
ceive your charities through me. 

Pau.— (Bursts into tears.) — Lewis, what does this 
mean ? If you love me — 

Lew. My affection for you is a crime, — my heart is sin- 
ning against a hateful duty. 

Pau. Oh ! Speak more plainly, I beseech you ? 
* Lew. Yes, good Paulina, you shall not learn from ano- 
ther what separates us. It is hard to tell you — but tell you 
I must, that— I am married. 

Pau.— (Almost shrieking.)— Married ! — That is not 
true. 

Lew. Would to God it were not ! 

Pau. Married ! — Oh Lewis! Why did you conceal it? 

Lew. Do not hate me. 
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Pau. Go, g<* to your wife, and tell her you hare robbed 
Paulina of her peace for ever.— (Covers her face with both 
hands, and rushes out.) 

Lew. Paulina ! Is it thus you bid me farewell ? — (Strikes 
his forehead, and rests his head against the walL) 

The Curtain falls* 



END OP ACT II. 
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ACT III. 



SCENE,— A Wood. 

Count Lohrstein is discovered in the back-ground, sleeping 
under a tree — at his head lies a casket. Francis -and, 
Jacob are in conversation towards the front of the 
stage. 

Fra. He is asleep. What think you, Jacob? Do you 
chuse to follow him through woods and bogs any longer? 
It is a strange kind of inclination, methinks. 

Jac.- — (Scratching his head J — Not exactly inclination. 
. Fra* Why, a dog leads a better life, 

Jac. But our master himself fares no better. 

Fra. The cook was the wisest of us, for he ran away 
when he had only travelled one stage. 

Jac. The Count smiled at that ; but last night when his 
valet disappeared, on whom he placed such firm reliance— 

Fra. Yes, yes— no doubt he took some valuable effect! 
with him. My advice is, Jacob, that we do the same. 

Jac. What \ leave the old gentleman quite alone ! 

Fra. Why, he must dismiss us in a day or two, for how, 
can he support us ? 

Jac. That's true, to be sure. 

• Fra. And how long shall we be able to endure such a life 

as this? We have passed six nights in the open air. If we 

espy a chimney, we leave it a quarter of a mile on one tide. 

We buy our coarse bread at solitary shepherds hut*, and 
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have nothing to drink but water from the springs we meet 
with. 
Jac. But we have known better days in his service. 
Fra. Was it our fault that there was an end to those 
days? Who knows what crime he has committed? The 
prince would scarcely send hussars in pursuit of him for 
nothing. 

Jac. Damn those fellows I They nearly caught us once or 
twice. 

Fra. And if they should catch us, we may perhaps ht 
doomed to keep our master company in prison. 
Jac. But we must be near the borders now. 
Fra. Well— can't the hussars ride over the "borders? — 
Betides, we are now in a worse situation than ever. Our 
horses are so tired that we shall be obliged to leave them, 
and if we be seen creeping through the thickets, we may be 
mistaken for robbers, and shot. 
Jac. Hang it, Francis, you frighten me. 
Fra. Therefore,* I say, let us be off before he awakes. 
Believe me, we shall be doing him a kindness* 
Jac. Jf I thought so— 

Fra. He won't dismiss us, and he can't pay us. Bat if t 
when he awakes, he finds we have decamped, he'll be hear* 
tily glad to have got rid of us. 

: Jac. — {Casting a glance towards the Count.) — See ! He 
begins to move. 

Fra. Let us lose no more time. Does he owe you any 
wages? 
Jac. Yes, for a couple of months. 
Fra. And me for a quarter of a year. We can't aflford 
t6 make him a present of thar. In the casket, there, he 
has several trinkets, rings, and so forth. 
Jac. Surely you would not take them? 
Pro. Blockhead ! Why not * 
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Jac. What! Rob him? 

Fra. Does n't he owe us money ? 

Joe. But not so much, 

Fra. Pshaw ! Who knows what the baubles are worth? 
"We can sell them at the first place we come to, and if they 
produce more than is due to us, we can send it to him by 
some means or other. 

Jac. Why, yes, if that can be done — 

Fra. Follow that foot-path. I'll be with you in a mi- 
nute. 

Jac. Good old master ! I pity him, nevertheless. [Exit. 

Fra*— (Walks gently to the Count, takes the casket, and 
then returns on tip-toe. Wium arrived at some yards 
distance, he bows sarcastically*)— Goodbye to your excel* 
lency ! Your lordship will now not be over-burdened. 

[Exit. 

lAh.—(Tormwted by frightful aream$.)-—Qh I not into 
this, subterraneous dungeon. — Give me air! — Give me air I 
—•(Awakes.)— Where am lh—( Raises himself.) — Heaven 
be praised, not yet in the bands of my persecutors^— net 
yet in the power of the most abandoned of women.*— Aka I 
my sleep has not refreshed me. — The rain- has drenched my 
clothes.— I must hasten towards the borders, that I may at 
l^ast find a. roof under which I may die.: — (Raises himself 
with difficulty. J — Perhaps my people have* meanwhile, dis- 
covered a safe path. — (Calls.) — Francis! Jacob! The 
honest fellows are endeavouring to find the shortest road 
through the thickets.-^Francis, ! Jacob ! — Yet I ordered 
them not to go far. — Where can they be? My strength is 
exhausted, and I am no longer able to caU. — (Exerting ktm- 
S6lf.)r-^x2xm%\ Jacob!— What caa this mean?— No ann 
swer!— i-Can. they-- -impossible l~-(Branis. out a whistle* 
gives a signal towards different quarters,, and listens for 
a reply.)— Not yet ? — Can they too, have forsaken me?— 
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must I then despair of finding honesty among mankind ? — 
(His casket suddenly occurs to him — he looks at the place 
where it lay, and strikes his forehead.)— -Yes, — Th true. — 
Forsaken and robbed! — They have deprived me of my last 
resource. — (Rivet* his eyes on the earth — a pause, — ) 
"Here do I stand — I who, but ten days ago, possessed half a 
million — and have not now a morsel of bread to share with 
my dog — (Looks hastily around.) — Sultan! Sultan! — 
:AJas ! My dog too has forsaken me. — (A pause of dreadful 

anguish.) God protect me from insanity! I'll tear a 

bough from yonder tree, and wander through the wood— 

if I hunger, I must gnaw the bark from my staffs 

Yes, they have plundered me, and stolen from my heart all 
confidence in God <r man. — (Feels his pockets.) — Nothing, 
mothing have they left me. — (Stops suddenly.) — But, yes — 
they have. — (Draws forth a pistol.) — Thee I will possess.- — 
Welcome thou friend in need, thou last resource of a de- 
spairing man ! — (A pause.) — Answer me> Philosophy, thou 
tweet companion of my better days* thou phantom of my 
brain— I am now in earnest — Answer me. May that man, 
who has been hurled from the pinnacle of greatness into the 
gulph of misery, who has been sold by a faithless wife, and 
whom each step conducts to an eternal prison — may that 
man, who has no child, no friend, no hope— (Puts the 
pistol to his forehead)— 



Enter Dalner. 

r *. 

% 

* Dal. — (As he is passing, hears part of the above solilb-' 
quy, rushes towards the Count, and wrenches the pistol 
from his hand.)— lloldl — Zounds! That must not be. — 
An old man, too ! How short a time will it be ere Death of 
hk own accord will -summon, you ? 
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Loh. Oh that he would ! 

Dal. This trigger is soon pulled, but how do you expect 
to be received above ? — Understood ? 

Loh. Oh, my friend ! Your intentions are, doubtless, 
good, but a man in despair has no ear for your cool pre- 
cepts. . 

DaL Why, you are right, there, to be sure. But can I 
help you, eh ?— • 

Loh. I am a wretched fugitive, pursued by enemies, and 
forsaken by every friend ! 

Dal. Indeed ! — I could ask why, but there is no time for 
that, just now. If, therefore, I can be of any use to you, I 
will, with all my heart. 

Loh, Are we far from the borders ? 

Dal. A hundred yards, perhaps. 

Loh. Oh tell me, instantly — to the right or left? 

Dal. Where you see a little bridge over the stream, yon- 
der. But which way are you going ? 

Loh. Any way. I only wish to find a hovel or barn where 
I can rest till morning, for I have slept six nights beneath 
the canopy pf heaven. 

DaL Do you suppose, then, we have no beds ? 

Loh. I have been robbed, and can only pay with grati- 
tude. 

• Dal. I'll take you to a house, where that coin is always 
current. At night you shall return home with me, but at 
present we'll go to a cottage hard by, for you seem in want 
of refreshment. 

Loh. Generous man, who are you? 

DaL Henry Dalner, Chief Forester of thia district — but 
that's of no consequence — understood ? — I'll take you to an 
old farmer, who is celebrating hi3 twenty -sixth wedding- 
day. 

Loh. — (Uneasy J — I wish we were beyond the borders. ' 
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Dal, Farmer Welling lives just on the other side of them. 
Ob! there comes his son, who will soon be my son too.— 
Understood? 

Enter Frederick. 

Fre, Well, father, whftre is Louisa ? 

Dal, She is staying to nurse her old aunt, and can't come 
till evening. 

Fre, But cou'dn't the maid have nursed the old aunt ? 

Dal, That old aunt, acted as a mother to Louisa, and ne- 
ver entrusted her education to the maid. 

Fre, I came in such spirits to meet you. 

Dal, Well — you shall not have come in vain, for though 
you don't find Louisa, you find an opportunity of doing 
good. Here is a poor man, whom I have promised to 
take with me, and I hope you will receive my guest 
kindly. 

Fre. Of course. If he be unfortunate, he needs no re- 
commendation. 

Dal, Look in good humour, then. 

Fre, How can I, when Louisa is not here? — (To the 
Count) — Don't mind my countenance, Sh*. At night, when 
Louisa is with me, youll see me in spirits. 

Dal. Come, then— 

Loh, — (Exhausted,) — Good man, lend me your stick. 

Dal, Pshaw ! As long as I have an arm, why should I 
lend my stick ? Understood ? [Exeunt, 

SC ENE,— /Te/ZiV' House. 

Mrs. Welling is discovered at her Needle Work. We l- 
ling leads Lewis into the Room, 

Wei. I have brought a man, whom I surprised, as he was 
endeavouring to escape through the back door, without hav- 
ing taken leave. 
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Mrs.W. Indeed! would he not even accept this linen 
which I have been selecting for him? 

Xw. sYou have already given me to much — 

Mn.W. Pshaw, Lewis! 

Lew. And my father has been so generoui — 

Wei. Silence ! I did not bring you hither to hear myself 
praised. 

Iusw. Oh ! how painful do I find it to bid you farewell I— 
I had rather forsake the world than this house. 

Wei. We are travellers, whose journey has hitherto been 
the same way ; but we have now reached the cross road, 
and must part. 

Lew. Adieu, then, father— Adieu, good mother. Where* 
ever my road may conduct me, it will never lead fo ingra- 
titude. — Words fail me at this bitter hour — God sees my 
heart— and you, my tears. 

Wei. — (Much affected)-~k father's benediction be upon 
thee, youth ! may'st thou, like me, at length enjoy the bles- 
sings of affection, industry and health, and thank Providence 
fox having, by early sufferings, enhanced the value of thy 
later bliss. 

Mrs. W, Let us often hear where you are, and how 
.you do. 

x Wei. And, Lewis, if you should ever be in want of any 
thing — I have your promise ? 

Lew. You have taught me to work. 

Mrs. W. But you may fall sick. 

£ew.~~(With a look towards Heaven, expressive of his 
wisbesJ—^And I may die. 

Mrs. W. You break my heart. 

Wei. Go, my son. It is time that we should part. 

[Lewis is going. 

Mrs. W.—~(Foikws and embraces him.) — Alas ! It was 
thus I felt when my eldest boy died— His name was Lewis, 
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too— I have lost hinv— who knows whether I shall ever see 
you again? 

Wei. Let him go, good Ann, He has enough to bear. 

Lew*— (Scarcely' able to speak.)— Father, grant me mj 
last request. 
. Wei. Willingly, my ton. 

Lew. Allow me to see Paulina once again. 
- WeU Would you add to the horrors of the separation ? 

Lew. Oh, allow me to see her once again* ' 
i Welr-(To Mrs. W.)— Where it she? 
% Mrs. W. In her own room. 

Wei. Let her come. i 

* Mrs. W.—(Goes to the door and opens i/J— Paulina ! 
Lewis is here, and wishes to hid you farewell. 



Enter Paulina. 

\Her eyes are red with weeping — She gives Lewis her 
hand. — They stand opposite each other silent and trem- 
bling. A long pause."] » 

Wei. — (With great emotion.) — Embrace each other, 
children. 

[Lewis and Paulina embrace. Paulina walks sobbing to 
her chamber, and Lewis rushes out.'] 

Mrs. W<— (Following him.) — Lewis— the linen ! 

iExii. 

Wei. Short-sighted mortals! Thus you often do harm 
while striving to dd good. Had I left this poor youth to 
his fate, perhaps, ere now, some cannon-ball might have 
swept him from the world. He would then have been 
happy. — Well, be this as it may, 1 will not cease to do what 
conviction tells me is right- ■ - - s 
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Enter Rosa. 

/to*. Father, Lewis is gone. 

Wet. I know it. 

Ros. I heard him sob, as he disappeared behind rhe 
hedge. S : 

Wei. God be with him ! 

Ros. My mother is in tears. 

Wei. Go, and console her. 

Ros. I shall only weep with her. 

Wet. Go r then, to your sister. 

Ros. Father, you are, in general, so good — tell me — why 
may not Paulina marry him? 

Wei. Because he is already married. 

Ros. Already married ! — Then, she must submit to her 
fate. 

Wei. She will, I am sure. 

Ros. And is that the only reason why Lewis is obliged to 
leave us ? 

Wei. It is. 

Ros. Not because he is poor? 

Wet. By no means. 

Ros. — (Timidly advancing towards her object.)— You 
would have let him marry Paulina, in spire of hk poverty? 

Wei. I would ! 

Ros. And if I were — to like a man — who was not mar- 
ried— 4>ut poor— 

Wei. If he were honest and industrious — 

Ros. — (Eagerly.)— That he is. 

WeL Who? 

Ros. — (Much confused. J— I mean — but you are not 
angry, dear father ? 
Wei. At what ? 

£ 
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Ros. I would have told you it sooner — but I only learnt 
it myself an hour or two ago. 

WeL What? 

Ros. That I — that I love Mr. Rehberg. 

WeL Indeed ! And how did you learn it? 

Ros, He asked me about it. 

WeL And you, with your usual frankness — 

Ros. I referred him to you. 

Wei. He has not mentioned the subject to me. 

Ros. Oh, he durst not. You frightened him. 

Wei. I ! 

Ros,. You railed against the poverty of professional 
men. 

WeL Hence, then, the sensibility which I remarked. 

Ros. But I am certain he misunderstood you. Honesty 
and industry are all the qualifications my father requires. 

Wei. But as I told him, the industry of a professional man 
will not always support a family. You are but sixteen yean 
of age, and can wait* 

Ros. For Rehberg! 

WeL Why not? If in a few years he should obtain a mo- 
derate living, and his sentiments, as well as your's, remain 
the same — 

Ros. Oh ! There is no doubt of that. 

Wei. Why, then, we can talk further on the subject, 

Ros. But what shall I say to him now? 

WeL Nothing. 

Ros. But he is walking so sorrowfully in the garden— , 

WeL Go, then, and send him hither. 

Ros. — (Stroking his cJieek.J*—D&ir father ! 

WeL What now? 

Ros f Talk kindly to him. 

WeL I almost think I see a tear m your eye. 

Ros. I love him so sincerely. [Exit. 
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Wei.— (Alone*) — Rehberghis a sensible man, and that 
is all I know of him. — But who can decide whether poverty 
or affection be the mother of his wishes? — Wretched indeed 
would be my Rosa, if she borrowed charms from her father's 
coffers. 

Enter Rehbekg. 

Reh. — (With reserve J— Rosa has just informed me— 

Wei**- (Half joking , half in earnest.J^My dear Sir, 
she has told you many things too soon, and 1 must own I 
had rather have heard from you, what she has just con- 
fessed to me. 

Reh. Appearances are against me. 

Wei. Yet good news is welcome from any one. 

Reh. How happy should I be, if I could think you 
serious ! 

Wei, Can I make a joke of my daughter's happiness > 
When 1 tell you that I have observed qualities in you which 
claim my respect, I speak the truth. 

Reh. The respect of a worthy man satisfies my ambition, 
but not my heart. 

Wei. — (After a pause.)— Out relative situations give me 
a right to be candid with you. 

Reh. I shall evade no question you may please to ask. 

Wei. You have enemies. 

Reh. That is a compliment to me. 

Wei. How so? 

Reh. He who injures no one, and yet has enemies, can* 
not be a common kind of man. 

Wei. The Secretary's house is not in the best repute, and 
you are often at it. 

* Reh. Because I give lessons in music there, as well as 
hfcrt. 

E2 
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Wei. It is said you admire one of hit daughters. - 

Reh. I have heard as much. 

Wei. And do not cease your visits? 

Reh. No. Because there no regard is paid to so absurd 
a report, and I myself cannot afford to renounce the profits 
of my attendance. 

Wei, Why not?— Forgive me if I seem too forward.-* 
You are a single man. 

Reh. I have a poor mother. — [A pause. 

Wei. But k w said you play — and play for large sums* 

Reh. To this assertion I shall answer with a mere ne- 
gative. 

WeL You do not play? 

Reh. I have once or twice taken the cards of another, 
when called away — I myself never play. 

WeL You had, as I am told, a good library ? 

Reh. I had. 

WeL You sold it? 

Reh.— (With a sigh.)~<-\ did. 

Wei. I have heard that the money you obtained for it was, 
lost at the Secretary's card-table. 

Reh. That is an infamous falsehood. 

Wei. I guess-— your poor mother— - 

Reh. — (Confused.) — No. — (After a paus€.)~*Ti9 wefl. 
I will not conceal from you even this circumstance, hot I 
beg you to believe that nothing except my present situation 
should induce me to disclose it. J am of low origin, and 
my father was seized with the pious whim of making me a 
clergyman, without being able to bestow any thing on my 
education. My humble talents, however, procured me a 
patron, who was in easy circumstances, and who defrayed 
the expences of my studies. To him I was obliged for every 
thing; and the library, you have mentioned, was his pre- 
sent. About a year ago, this worthy man was plundered by 
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the French, and obliged in his age to become a beggar. It 
was then I sold my books. 

Wei. And sent him the money? 

Reh. I could do no more for him. 

Wei. I know enough, and as you are not satisfied with 
my respect — (Offers his hand)— accept my admiration — 
regard— affection—- 

Reh. — (With warmth.) — Will you be my father? 

Wei. Good Rehberg ! You consider not what weighty 
duties already rest on you. A poor mother— a poor bene* 
factor — and a wife too— children ■ -or do yoo calculate 
cm my daughter's. fortune? 

Reh. No. 

Wei. Perhaps you have prospects at our vicar's death* 

Reh. None.-— I had prospects elsewhere, but within an 
hour my hopes from that quarter have been destroyed, and 
had I sooner received the inteMigence, I would have been 
silent. 

Wei. Explain yourself. 

Reh. I had succeeded in interesting some men of conse- 
quence for me at the neighbouring court. 

Wei. — (Starts*) — At the neighbouring court. 

Reh. A pamphlet, in which at least my patriotic zeal was 
evident, excited the attention of the minister. 

Wei. — (Confused and agitated.) — The minister 1 Oh, I 
know him. 

Reh. He is a man of great influence — 

Wet .Certainly. 

Reh. He has large estates — 

Wei. True — he has— confiscated estates. 

Reh. Among others, the living of Birkendcrf is in hi* 
gift. 

Wei.— (Aside.)— Birkendorf ! Oh God I 
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Reh. This living was described to me as a very profitable 
one, and the place as pleasant and retired. 

Wei. — (Suppressing his agitation.)— Oh ! ^» a 8weet 
place — I was once there.— Well? You received a pro- 
mise — ? 

Reh. I was almost certain of success. 

Wet. And were, nevertheless, disappointed? &y what 
means ? 

Reh. Of that I am ignorant* A letter, which I received 
about an hour ago, briefly states that unexpected circum- 
stances have taken place, which deprive me of all hope at 
present. 

Wei. I am sorry, good Rehberg, I am sorry that I cannot 
make you vicar of Btrkendorf, but it really is not in roy 
power. 
. Reh. — (Somewhat surprised. J— That I know. 

Wei. Yet — if you have resolution enough to wait— you 
shall have Rosa. 

Reh. •— (Enraptured.) — Thanks, dearest Sir! I care 
not how rough the path, if she be the object, to which it 
leads. 

Wei. I should have liked to have visited you at Birken- 
dorf very much— oh, very much. 



Enter Mrs. Welling. 

Mrs. W. My dear William, our neighbour Dalner is 
bringing another guest with him. 
WelWioml 

Mrs. W. Frederick says, he found him in the wood. 
Wei. I don't like strangers. 
Mrs. W. A poor man in distress— 
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Wei. Tlien he is welcome. I should ill deserve my pre- 
sent happiness, were I on such a day as this to send a fellow- 
creature in distress from my door. 

Mrs.W. Poor Lewis! 

Wei. We have lost a son in him — but here stands a man, 
who will supply his place. 

Mrs. W. — (With formal civility.) — Indeed ! 

Wei. Come, come, Ann. I have proved him, and will 
be surety for him. 

Mrs. W. You ! 

Wei. The reports you heard are false. 

Mrs. IV, I am glad they are. 

Wei. Pshaw, wife ! you don't speak from your heart. 

Mrs. W. — (With warmth,) — Indeed I am glad. 

Wei. He is a good son, and a grateful man. 

Reh.—(With diffidence.)— -Dear Mr. Welling ! 

Wei. You know, Ann, that I only give this title to those 
who remain so longer than the kindness itself endures, and 
whose gratitude is not like a crayon picture, which every 
year loses a portion of its colours. Such men are rare, and 
he is one of them. 

Mrs, W. I am ashamed of having done him an in- 
justice. 

Wei. Receive him, then, as your future son-in-law. 

Mrs. W. With all my heart ! [She gives her hand 

to Reh. 

Wei. That is, as soon he obtains a living, which will banish 
all cares for subsistence. Instil this idea into Rosa's mind, 
and tell her to be patient. 

Mrs. W. But, my dear husband, why delay their happi- 
ness ? With our fortune — 

Wei. You know my sentiments. A good wife is so great 
a treasure, that I am not at all surprised when I read of coun- 
tries, where the parents receive money from the bridegroom 
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when they bestow a daughter on him. A girl Q^ght to have 
no dowry but beauty and virtue. Thus thought ^eur lather 
— thus think I. — 

Reh. Who would not think such a dowry sufficient? 



Enter Mr. D^hafuR, Count houRST%xv,/md Fre- 
derick. 

Fre. Father, Louisa is not come. 

Dal. With your permission, neighbour, I'll introduce a 
stranger. [Wei. gazes full at the Count. 

Lob. Encouraged by this worthy man, I have Featured to 
intrude upon you. [Wei. without making any reply, 

surveys him tenth close attention. 

Mrs. W. You are sincerely welcome. 

Loh. If misfortunes give me any claim on your compas- 
sion — 

Dal. — (Whispering to Wei. who stands Uke a statue.) — 
Speak a kind word, or two. He is a poor fellow, whom 
Fate seems to have dealt hardly by. 1 found him in the 
wood just when he was going — (Imitates the action qf 
holding the pistol to his head.) — Understood ? 

Wei. — (Recovering.)— I — Sir — I rejoice—consider my 
bouse as your own — and, if you are in search of an asylum — 
you have found it. 

Loh. I thank you. That is the first word of consolation 
I have heard after six days of horror. Am I over the bor- 
ders, here? 

Wei. — (Always agitated.) — You are. 

Loh. In safety, then? 

Wei. Perfectly. 

Loh. And if my pursuers were even to force their way 
hither-— 
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WcL Here dwells no traitor. 

Loh. Your hand, honest old man !— (Wei. gives it.)— 
The trembling of it might make me suspicious— 

Dal. Nerer fear, Sir. This man's promise, with a 
shake of the hand, is as safe as a bond with a dozen seals 
to it. 

WeL-~(In a broken voice.) — My wife— and my chil- 
dren — will take care— that you want nothing.— I myself — 
forgive me — I must leave you for a few moments. 

Mrs.W. — (Alarmed,)- -What is the matter, dear Wil- 
liam? 

Vol. Neighbour, you grow pale. 

Wei* I am not well.— (Frederick and Mrs. Wei. run to 
him.) — 

Fre. Father! 

Mrs. W. For Heaven's sake— 

Wei. Let me go— it will soon be over— I'll step into my 
chamber — stay — stay — I wish to be alone. — (Reels a few 
steps,— then supports himself on a chair, which stands near 
hiwu)~\ cannot — Frederick — assist me.— (Fre, runs and 
conducts him to the chamber.)— 

Mrs.W. Heavens ! What is this? 

Dal. A serious accident. — (To Rehberg.) — Something 
like an apoplectic fit, 

[Wei. having reached the door, is un- 
able any longer to keep his feet, and 
sinks into the arms of his soft. 

Mrs.W.— (Shrieks ,)—Yle is dying ! He is dying ! - 

[Dal. and Reh. hasten to his assistance. 

Reh. Heaven forbid 1 

Dal. Put him to bed directly. [They carry him in. 

Loh. — (Alone. J — Of all my followers none has remained 
with me but misery. Am I then doomed to bring sorrow 
into this peaceful hut too? 
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Mrs. IP. — (Rushes from her chamber.) — Paulina! 
Rosa! Your father — [Runs back, 

Pau.— (Without.)— Vihax is the matter? 

Fret— (Meeting her.) — My father it ill. We must send 
for a surgeon directly. [Run* out. 

Pau. — (Without paying any attention, to the stranger.) 
—Heavens ! So suddenly 1 [Runs into the chamber. 

Bos.— (Without.)— My father! My father! 

[Rushes shrieking across the stage into 
the chamber. 

Pre. — (Returning, — as he croses the stage.) — Oh God! 
Help ! Help ! [Runs in. 

Loh. — [Alone.']— Oh that I could die thus! Oh that 1 
had children, who thus loved me ! 

Mrs. W.— (With Paulina.)— -There's the key— in the 
little cupboard. — on the right— a brown vial— or on the left — 
—or right— oh, I don't know.— (Returns.) — Paulina runs 
out. 

Loh.— (Alone, and deeply moved.)— \ thank thee, God! 
— I- still can feel for other's woes. 

[Paulina crosses the stage with the vial in her 
hand, and sobbing violently. 

Loh.— (Alone.) — What was my rank— my splendid sta- 
tion? What has my life been, compared with this man's 
dearfi? - 

Pal— (Gently pushing Mrs. W. and her daughters out 
of the chamber.)— -Pshaw ! Your groans and cries only 
make the evil the greater. Pray stay here. Nothing shall 
be neglected. [Returns. 

Mrs. W. — (Transported beyond herself.) — Heavens ' 
After living twenty-five years with him, must I leave him at 
his dying hour ? 

Pau. Mother, he will not die. 

Ros. Oh no, no ! He will not die. 
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Mrs. W, Let- me go to fulfil my duty. When you were 
born, Paulina, and I was dangerously ill, your father never 
left my tide. — Shall I then leave him in the hands of 
strangers ? 

Reh.— (Opens the door.) — Be quiet. He recovers. 

Ros. Did you hear that, mother? He recovers. 

Pau, — (Falling on Mrs. Welling's neck.) — Mother! 
Mother ! Rejoice ! Heaven will restore him to us. 

Mrs. W. Is it, then, true ? Oh yes ! It must be true. 
God will not separate two such loving hearts. — Come, chil- 
dren, kneel, and pray with me for your father's recovery. 
. [Sinks on her knees. Paulina and Rosa kneel 
on each side of her. All raise their hands 
towards heaven, and pray. 

Fre. — (From the chamber.) — Joy! Mother! My father 
is come to himself again. 

Mps. W. — (Stretches her arms towards him — He raises 
her.) — Frederick, I thought I had blessed you as far as I 
was able — I was mistaken — Heaven bless you a thousand 
times for this intelligence ! 

Pau.— (Hanging on fiim.) — Are you sure of it, bro- 
ther ? 

Ros. — (The same.) — Is all the danger over ? 

Fre, I believe it is. He can stand again. He is only 
rather weak, and has just drank a glass of wine. 

Mrs. W. May I, then, go to him? — (In a tone of in- 
treaty.) — Yes, yes. Let me go to him. 

Fre, Good mother, this has affected you very much. 
Come ! I'll support you. 

Mrs. W. I have him again. — Oh God ! Forgive me — as 
yet I cannot thank you. 

[Goes slowly towards the chamber supported by 
Fre. The door opens. 
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Fre. Seel There be a! 

[Welling appears at the door, leaning on Dahter 



Mrs. W.— (Flies into his arms.) — My h 

\Ji« three children knee! round him, the Count 
stands in a corner, and easts a look of bitter 
sorrow towards the group. 

Th* Curtain /tdb. 



tVD OF ACT III. 
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ACT IV. 



Welling is discovered, sitting in the middle of the stage, 
surrounded by his wife and children. On each side of him 
stand Dalner and Rehberg — the Count is more towards 
the front. 

Wei. Good Ann, be at ease. It is past. 

Mrs. W. Let somebody bring your bed-gown? 

Pau. FH go for it. 

Ros. I'll fetch your slippers. 

Wei. Will you, then, make me ill by compulsion? I tell 
you I am well. Give me a glass of wine. That is all I 
want. [Mrs. Wei. and her daughters run to the door. 

Wei. Hold ! You need not all go for it. 

Pau. 1 was the first. 

Ros. N07-I was. 

Pau. No — I was. 

Mrs+W. And I am your mother. Where are the keys? 

Wei. You know, Anil, I don't like you any longer to fa- 
tigue yourself by going into the cellar. 

Pau. There — you hear mother — I am to go. 

Ros. No, it is my week. 

Pau. You have nothing to do with the cellar. Your 
week only relates to the kitchen. 

Ros. But I love my father as much a* you do* 

Wei. Children, at this rate, I shall not have any thing- 
I love you both. Go, both of you. \Jhey run out* 
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Dal. Neighbour, I think what is passing round vou must 
revive you more than wine. Understood ? 

Wei. True. If there be any medicine, which can promote 
long life, it must be affection. 



Re-enter Paulina and Rosa, the one with a bottle— 

the Other a silver goblet. 

Pau. Number 4. 

Eos. With a black seal. 

Pau. There is Hochheim upon it. 

Bos. And 1776. 

Wei. — (Drinks) — Fill it again.—- (Rota obeys — he turns 
to the Count J — Sir, I am sorry that, added to your own mis- 
fortunes, you have been obliged to witness the distress of 
others. — (Raises the goblet.) — According to the ancient 
custom of our country I sincerely bid you welcome. 

[Paulina takes the goblet and delivers it to the 
Count with a curtsey. 

Loh.— (Empties i7. J— To the health of my worthy hoit ! 
— Now, Sir, if you really remain true to the customs of our 
forefathers, I am secure in your house, for we have drank 
from the same goblet. 

Wei. Here lurks no traitor. 

Dal. Spies gain nothing here. 

Pre. But a drubbing. 

Reh. And contempt. 

Mrs. W. If you be weary, Sir, I'll conduct you to a retired 
chamber. 

Pau. You shall sleep on linen, which we wove our* 
sehres. 

Ros. And feathers of our own geese. 
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Loh, Heaven be praised that I again find myself among 
human beings ! All I see and hear inspires confidence. I 
should like, good old man, to have a little private conver- 
sation with you. 

Wei, With all my heart ! My friends, and children, you 
will find employment enough, by going into the court, and 
assisting in the preparation for our little country feast. 

Dal, I sent you a few small trees for the purpose, from 
the forest. 

Pau, And I made the garlands for them. 

[Exeunt Dal. and Pau. 

Eos, Mr, Rehberg will teach us a chorus, in the mean 
time. 

Reh, With all my heart. [Exeunt Ros. and Reh, 

Pre. I can't sing, but I can join with my violin. [Exit, 

Mrs, W. You'll not be long before you follow us? 
\ Wet. As soon as possible. [Exit Mrs. W." 

Loh, Generous man, it is my duty to make a discovery 
of my rank and situation to you, that you may know you 
1 are not harbouring a criminal. 

^ WeL Of a crime I hold Count Lohrstein to be incapable. 
>Loh. — (Alarmed.)— Row ! You know me. 

Wel.—(Stedfastly.) — Yes, Count. Business has some* 
timYs carried me to your Prince's residence, where I have 
seen you. 

Loh, Then you are probably not ignorant what rank and 
honours I possessed but a few days since ? 

Wet. You were your prince's all-powerful minister. 

Loh, In reality an office, but ill adapted to my inclina- 
tion. Alas ! There was a time, when domestic felicity in 
the arms of my first consort left me no other wish;— She died. 
— I forsook my solitary rural dwelling, rushed into the whirl- 
pool of the city to dissipate my grief and to seek another 
affectionate partner ; instead of which I found a deceitful 
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aad ambitious woman, who from an admirer of a country 
life transformed me into a courtier, and used me as the too! 
of her designs. 

WeL I know the Countess, too. 

Loh. By situations for ever new and intricate she kept 
me remote from nature and affection. By inexhaustible in- 
trigues and plots she, for a train of years, bound to our house 
the favour of the court, 'till the old prince, feeling the ap- 
proach of deat h 

Wd. — (In involuntary agitation.)— We died— 

Loh. Some months previous to his dissolution, my wife, in 
combination with an abandoned daughter-in-law, engen- 
dered new designs. She knew the hereditary prince dis- 
liked me, and that his father's death would be followed by 
my dismissal ; but she also knew the connection which sub- 
sisted between the young prince and my daughter-in-law. 
With her, therefore, she began to cabal, finding she could 
no longer maintain her station by her own devices. These two 
furies suppressed the hatred which had subsisted for years, 
and the snakes that curled upon their heads were intertwined. 
— (Overpowered with agony J — Oh ! 

WeL It is to your praise, my Lord, that you were not 
invited to share in this coalition. 

Loh. I was. I had been persuaded to so many things- 
had so often despotically forced my heart to silence, that, 
on this occasion too, they thought their game an easy one. 
Yet although 1 had breathed none but court-air for seven- 
and-twenty years, I would not cringe to a woman, who had 
plunged my son into misery, and branded my name with 
infamy. I was not even able to suppress some severe re- 
marks occasioned by the abandoned life of my daughter-in- 
law. She thirsted for revenge, and my wife prudently 
took the stronger side. The prince diedV- 
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Wtl*— (With an involuntary sigh.)—Jte was a good 
man, and not formed for the intrigues of a court. 
. Loh. — (Astonished.)— Yxmr opinion is just. How hap- 
pens it that you — 

Wei. — (Interrupting him.) — It was not exactly my opi- 
nion. Proceed^ my Lord. 

Loh. I was prepared to receive my dismissal, but not to 
give account of every weakness, which might be kid to my 
charge during the twenty-seven years of my administration, 
—of every injustice perhaps, to which> af the pressing insti- 
gation of my wife and her adherents, I had now and then 
been led. I was not prepared against proofs, which my 
wife had stolen from my cabinet, and lodged hi the hands 
of my enemies. — Her reward was the permission to remain 
at court, and wander like the spectre of Mr former great- 
ness, while I was doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 

Wei. Which you eseaped by night? 

Loh. Forsaken by all, who had been obliged to me for 
their situations, I was apprized of the impending danger by 
an old man, for whom 1 had done nothing — whom I had al- 
ways considered as a cypher. Heaven's blessings be shed 
on honest Zahn ! 

Wei.— (Starts ./- Zahn ! 

Loh. At the peril of losing his scanty subsistence, he 
forced his way at midnight to my chamber. " My Lord," 
said he, " I am under no obligation to you, and I do not* 
like you ; but you are about to be ill-treated. Fly, or at 
break of day you will be imprisoned in' the' castle* • 

Wei. — (Aside.) — Such conduct ifr wttaf I should* expect 
of honest Zahn. 

Loh. I fled, — and was pursued with such alacrity and 
fury^as none but female vengeance could devise. Twice 
have I been surrounded by hussaVs. . My&capd'was almost 
a miracle, and who knows whether evar^hereu- 

F 
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Wei. Be at ease, my Lord. No force shall intrude upon 
you here. You are on the borders of a just prince, and in 
the house of a man, who honours hospitality. 

Loh. You engage I am secure ? 

Wei. I do. 

i 

Loh. And will you allow me to remain with you, till a 
trusty friend, informed of my situation, can assist me in pro- 
ceeding further? 

Wei. As long as you please. 

Loh. For I must confess to you that my sudden flight al- 
lowed me to rescue but little, and even this little has been 
stolen by people, on whose fidelity I relied. 

Wei. Command my purse. 

Loh. Good man, you carry your generosity too far. 

Wei. Not so, my Lord. 1 merely pay an old -debt. 

Loh. To me I 

Wei. I too was once a wretched fugitive, and therefore 
consider every unfortunate man as a creditor sent by heaven. 

Enter Mrs. Welling. 

Mrs W. Dear William, I beg pardon for disturbing you, 
but the people below are talking about soldiers. 

Loh.'— -(Alarmed. J— Soldiers I 

Mrs* W. They are listening and looking among the 
thickets in the wood — they certainly are on no good er- 
rand. 

Wei. Who can know that? for we live peaceably? They 
are, perhaps, looking for strawberries. 

s 
• * 

Enter Paulina. 

Pan. Father, there are hussars belonging to the neigh- 
bouring prince in the village* 
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Loh. Oh God ! 

Wei. Well, what is that to us ? 

Pau. They go from house to house, and break open 
every room that is locked, like robbers. 

WeL Then they must be taken into custody, like rob-» 
bers. 

Pau. They are in search of somebody. 

WeL They have no right to search here. 



Enter Rosa. 

Ros. Father, there are hussars at the gate. 

WeL Let the gate be locked. 

Ros. They have been asking our men whether there was 
not a stranger in the house. 

WeL And what answer was returned ? 

Ros. As you had not forbidden it, the men told the 
truth. 

WeL The truth is never forbidden in my house. 

Loh. I am lost. 

WeL Be at ease. I am surety for your safety. 



Enter Rehberc. 

Reh. The whole court is full of hussars. 

WeL My dear Ann, these people have had a great deal 
of trouble to no purpose. Give them a little beer. 

Reh. They insist with violence on your delivering up a 
prisoner. 

WeL They will be more civil, when they learn my -deter- 
mination. 

Reh. Thay threaten. 
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WeL How many of them are there ? 

Reh. About twenty. 

WeL Then their threats are ridiculous. 

Loh. Oh, rather deliver me into their hands. Shall I 
plunge you too, worthy man, and your whole family into 
ruin? 

WeL My Lord, I have pledged to you my word that you 
are in safety. I will abide by it. 



Enter Dalker. 

Dal. The devil ha* let loose a set of rascals, who act as 
if they were in an enemy's country. 

Wei. Paulina, tend some one by the back way into the 
village, and ask a dozen young fellow* to come hither. 

[£tftVPftlL 

Loh. Howl Would you oppose them ? 

WeL Be patient. We shall not be obliged to have re- 
course to extremkiet* 

Dah Hark ye, Bosa. Send a man to my house with 
orders that all the foresters come hither directly with their 
guns, and hangers. Do you hear? [Exit Ros. 

Loh. Oh, Sir! Return me the friend, of whom you robbed 
me in the wood. 

Dal. Be quiet. Not a hair of your head shall be touched, 
by God. Understood? 

Ft**— (Without.)— Suck f 

Brave.'— (The same.) — Out of my way, boy ! 

Fre. This it not a pot-house. 

WeL Let him come, my son. 
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Eider Frederick and Brave. . 

Bra.— (Sees the Count.)— Ha! Ha! Have I found you, 
at last? Follow me, my Lord, without opposition. 

Loh. Sir, the person, in whose hands you are an instru- 
ment — 

Bra. I am not an instrument, but a servant of my prince. 
Come with me instantly. The carriage waits. 

Dal. — (Suppressing his anger)— R\\t you must know, 
Sir, that in this country it is not usual for people to break 
into a house, like a hawk into a nest— understood r— You 
must know, Sir, that we understand a little law, if you do 
not. 

Fre.— (Attacking him on the other side.) — And you 
must know that the carriage may perhaps wait some time. 

Mrs. W. — (Pulling him away.) — Frederick ! 

Bra. Who are you, and what do you mean ? 

Dal. We are people, who belong to this place— under- 
stood? 

Fre. Yes, and the word of command is : To the right 
about face, and march home again. 

Mrs. If,— (Pulling him away .) — Frederick ! Fre- 
derick ! 

Bra. What ! Dare you attempt by abusive language — 

Wei. Hold, hold f Your pardon, Sir. My friend and 
son are rather incensed at the illegal way in which you have 
entered this house. 

Bra. Illegal ! How do you know that ? 

Wei. How ! I am the master of this house, and kno^my 
privileges. , • 

Bra. I want nothing of you. 

Wei. But you want to take away one, who is enjoying the 
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the rights of hospitality here. You want to do it by com- 
pulsion. 

Bra. I hope you will be rational, and not oblige me to 
do so. 

WeL I beg you will produce your orders. 

Bra. My orders ! I don't know that I am answerable to 
you for my conduct, — but that is of no consequence. Here 
are my orders. 

WeL — (Opens the paper.)— You are surely joking, lieu- 
tenant. These orders are not from my prince. 

Bra. But they are from mine. 

WeL To whom I owe no obedience. 

Bra. But I do, and by my soul I have neglected it too 
long. 

WeL I do not perceive one syllable in these orders, which 
justifies you in disturbing the dominions of a neighbouring 
monarch. 

Bra. Enough ! I know how far \ dare proceed. 

WeL Has your prince commanded this ? 

Bra. I am not bound to answer that question. 

WeL And will mine submit to it ? 

Bra. With that I have nothing to do. In a word, the 
Count will please to come with me. 

Wei. In a word, lieutenant, he shall not. 

Bra. — (Starts.) — Shall not ! 

/re/. — (Emphatically.) — No. 

Bra. Sir, 1 advise you to retract this declaration, or it 
will be the cause of bloodshed. 



+ Enter Paulina. 

Pau, Father, there are not twelve, but forty of the vil- 
lagers assembled in the. court, and armed with forks. 
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Wei. Do you hear, lieutenant ? 

Bra. We are not afraid of such rabble. 



Enter Rosa. 

Ros. Mr. Dalner, the foresters are running down the 
hill. 

Dal. These, Sir, are my lads, armed with guns and 
hangers— marksmen, Sir, who can hit a button. Under- 
stood ? „ 

Bra. You surely do not mean to oppose my orders. Be- 
ware what you do. The Count is a criminal. 

Loh. That am I not, 

Wei. lieutenant, you and I are no longer young. Let 
us have a little conversation together, in private. Strange 
will it be, if men like us, cannot part with each other on 
friendly terms. 

Bra. With all my heart. 

Wei. My dear Ann, take your daughters into another 
room. 

Mrs. W. — (In a tone of apprehension.) — But dearest 
. husband — 

Pan. and Ros. Dear father ! 

Wei. Be at ease. There is no danger. Mr. Rehberg, 
be kind enough to accompany them. Your assurances of 
my safety may make them less afraid. 

[Exeunt Mrs. W. Pau. Ros. and Reh. 

Wei. — (To Dalner.) — Go you, my friend, with Frederick 
into the court, and see that our peasants do not begin a quar- 
rel with the hussars. 

Dal. I will. Not one of them shall move. [Exit. 

Fre. But if the hussars behave improperly, I'll not answer 
for them. [Exit. 
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Wei. — ( Calls after him in a serious lone.) — I command 
you to keep them quiet. You, my Lord, will be kind 
enough to step into the next room. 

Bra. Hold ! I shall not allow my prisoner to be out of 
sight. 

WeL — (After a pause,) — Well; then, he may remain 
here.— I did not indeed wialt— but circumstances make it 
necessary. He must, however, promise not to interrupt 
our coaveESation. 

Loh. You know that here I must obey, and you, gene- 
rouf man, I willingly obey. 

Bra. Wave all further preface, for my time is short. 

Wei. Enough !— -lieutenant, you seem determined rigidly 
to follow your instructions. 

Bra. I have been thirty yean in service, and must know 
my duty. 

Wei. But I well know that in the execution of severe or- 
ders, you have not always been so exact. 

Bra. Mr. Farmer, or whatever else you may be, this is 
very presumptuous language to an old officer. 

Wei. Had you never before any orders of a similar na- 
ture? 

Bra. None that I recollect. 

WeL It is, I own, a long time ago, and the circumstances 
may have escaped your memory. About twenty-seven 
yean since, when Baron WeUingrode fled— (Brave starts) 
were not you sent in pursuit of him ? 

Bra.— (Somewhat cortfused.) — How do you know 
that? 

WeL I know still more. You over-took him, made him 
a prisoner in your own prince's territories, and yet— allowed 
him to escape. 

Bra. Yes-~l remember^he escaped. 

Wei. With your consent. 
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Bra. Who says that? 

WeL You ventured it at the risk of being cashiered. 

Bra. Who can prove that? 

Wei. You even shared your purse with him.-— You were 
then a youth, whose heart could feel for the misfortunes of 
another. Has age made it callous? 

Bra. Well-^-I own this account is true, but the case was 
quite different. Baron Wellingrode was rewarded by his 
prince with ingratitude, and the people loved him as their 
father, whereas Count Lohrstein — 

WeL Are you appointed his judge, or were you then the 
Baron's judge? 

Bra. You strike home to me. — You are right — I ought 
not to have connived at his escape, but I was under material 
obligations toJum. He was my benefactor. When I was 
but a poor orphan, Joe procured me a situation, in the Mili- 
tary Academy. Through Jus recommendation 1 was made 
a cornet, and had he not fallen, I should long since have 
had a troop. Never, never can I think of that man, with" 
out being affected. Peace be to bis aihes ! 

Wel.—(Aside.)-~Qh • what a blissful moment ! 

Bra. I undertook lo go in pursuit of him only that I might 
escort him to a place of safety. Sooner should this hand have 
withered than I would have stretched it out, against my be- 
nefactor. 

WeL. If die memory of this man be so dear to you, give 
liberty to the Count for his sake. 

Bra. To the Count ! Why, he it was, who ruined Baron 
Wellingrode. 

Loh. Not I— ^iny wife— 

WeL Immaterial. When Wellingrode has pardoned him, 
and taken him under his protection— 

Bra. Let him go, and throw himself upon that good 
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man's grave. His place of refuge will then be more sacred 
to me than the altar. 

Wei. Why upon his grave ? Let him throw himself into 
the arms of Wellingrode — (Goes towards the Count with 
open arms) — and find safety on the bosom of a reconciled 
enemy. 

Loh. Heavens I What is this ? 

Wei. — (Presses him to his heart.) — Now, Brave, tear 
him from your old patron's arms. 

Bra. — (In the utmost astonishment.) — What! — Can 
you — you be — 

Wei. I am Baron Wellingrode. 

[The Count sinks on his knee, Wei. raises him, 
and gently seats him in a chair.'] 

Bra.'— (After a pause, during which he endeavours to 
compose himself, presses Wetting's hand between both his 
own, and gazes intently at him for several moments.) — 
Yes, it is he— it is my benefactor.— -Alas ! Have I then found 
him in this situation ? 

Wei. Content has no peculiar situation ; but whether clad 
in ermine or the peasant's frock, dwells only with affection 
and domestic comfort. Good Brave, I am truly happy. 

Bra. That declaration will console me, at my dying hour. 
Oh thou, whose ashes I so oft have blessed, whom I a thou- 
sand times have wished back to our world that I might be 
able to evince my gratitude, tell me, can old Brave do no- 
thing for you ? — I'll inform the prince you are alive. I'll 
summon all your friends to appear in your behalf. Oh, 
how many still remember, how many still bless you ! 

Wei. Not so, honest Brave. If I merit any recompence, 
bestow on me the liberty of this old man, whom the inscru- 
table ways of Providence have directed to my house*— perhaps 
to try whether I was worthy of my present happiness. 

7 
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Bra. Will you protect this man ? 
Wei. As long as I am able. 
Bra. You have forgotten— 
Wei. Every thing. 
Bra* Revenge is sweet. 
Wei. Forgiveness sweeter. 

Bra. — (Deeply affected.) — Yes. Could I not have 
called to mind those venerable features, I should have known 
you by these noble sentiments. — Feel, Count Lohrstein, 
feel, how this man acts. — You are free. My people shall 
depart immediately. 

[Wipes his eyes, shakes Welling'* hand, and exit. 
Loh. — (Quite abashed.) — My Lord — 
Wei. Dear Count, I am no longer accustomed to hear 
that title. 

Loh. Your revenge is sweet to your own sensations, but 
to mine, bitter. 

Wei. He, who can feel thus, deserves no other vengeance 
to be inflicted on him. 

Loh. To be confounded and ashamed before an enemy 
is insupportable. 

Wei. Am I your enemy ? 

Loh. My wife's ambition robbed you of every thing. 
Wei. And my heart restored to me every thing. 
Loh. Your estates — 

Wei. Those you mean I but inherited — those I now pos- 
sess I have earned. Oh, my Lord, a tree raised by our 
own industry affords more pleasure than a whole wood 
planted by chance, 

Loh. You were deprived of your rank — 
Wei. I am loved here for my own sake. 
Loh. The favour of the prince— 
Wei. Favour I never aimed at. ' I only sought friendship 
in a soil, where it does not grow. 
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Loh, The power of doing good — 

Wei. That dwells in every one, and may, like air, be 
compressed into a narrow compass. Even the beggmr can 
purchase, with his farthing, this happy conviction. 

Loh. You will, perhaps, at last even attempt to prove that 
I am your benefactor, and — 

Wet. — (Hastily interrupting him,) —That you are, 
Count. By the Almighty, that you are, for, had not your 
power been directed against me, I never should have gained 
this pleasing harmony of all my feelings; this perfect satis* 
faction, this peace, which neither passion nor reproach can 
disturb. I am healthy, in easy circumstances, and possessed 
of an affectionate wife, and three good children,— I am ne- 
ver peevish, never tormented by that demon, ennui — I am 
familiar with nature, and surrounded by uncorrtiptet 
people. I find sincerity in every hut, affection in every 
eye, and peace in my own breast. — Point out to me the 
man at court, Who, while basking m the sun-shine of fa- 
vour, can say as much — Yes, Count, you are indeed my 
benefactor. 

Loh. Is it not enough to have abashed me } Would you 
excite my envy, too ? 

Wei. Share my happiness by remaining with us. 

Loh. Alas ! It is too late. The art of being happy must, 
Cke other arts, be learnt in youth. When old, it can no longer 
be comprehended. 

WeL You are mistaken. The art of being happy, consists 
in seriously wishing* to be so. 

Loh. Yes, if you could raise my first wife from the dead, 
if you could restore my unhappy son to me — 

Paulina rushes breathless into the room. 
Pau. Father! Father! 
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, Wei. What now, my child? Isyour mother iH> 
Pau. No. Lewis— Lewis— 
Wei. Well? 
Pau*-r(Searcety able toartUmlate.y-$l* is dead. 

[Sinks upon a chair, 
Wei. God forbid 1 Has he killed himself ? 
Pau. No— the hussars-— [Wei. is going. 

Enter Ernorf. 

f Ern* — (In a tone of triumph.)— Such are the conse- 
quences — 

Wei. What is the matter, Mr. Ers*tf ? Speak ! My poor 
girl cannot. 

Ern. Thus it is, when, people of any description are ad- 
mitted into a family. 

Wei. I beseech you, for heaven's sake, to wave your com- 
ments, and relate what has happened. 

Ern. Well, then — Mr. Lewis, with his usual forward- 
ness, has thought proper to attack the hussars, who, in 
return, have struck off his nose and ears, and split his scull 
completely asunder. 

Wei. Is he dead? 

Ern. He is struggling, as yet,— hut that will soon be 
over. 

Wet, Where is he ? 

Ern. He was carried into the room, where your labour- 
ers »it.— '-(Exit. Wei. hastily.) — He'll write no more poetry 
now, but I will be so generous as to sketch an elegy for 
him. {Exit. 

[Paulina sheds not a tear, but looks around her 
with wild despair. 

Loh. — (Approaching her compassionately .) — Good 
lady, who is this Lewis ? 
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Pau.— (With a convulsive smile.) — Don't you know 
him? 

Loh. Perhaps your brother? 

Pau. — (With heartfelt sorrow. )—- Yes — my brother* 

Loh, Compose yourself. He may still recover. 

Pau. May he? Are you a surgeon? Oh, save him! 

Loh. No, dear lady, I am not a surgeon. 

Pau. — (Sinks on her knees be/ore the chair.) — Then 
save him, thou, oh God ! 

Loh. — (Looks at her with sympathy.)— Good father! 
Where is thy peace and happiness now? 

The Curtain falls. 



END OF ACT IV. 
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ACT V. 



Enter Mrs. Welling, quite exhausted. • 

Mrs. W. — (Seats herself*) — I can no more. — Weary as 
I am, I find no rest.— 



Enter Dalner. 

Dal. — (Wiping his forehead.) — A hot day this, good 
neighbour— understood ? 

Mrs. W. Alas, Mr. Dalner ! What an intermixture of 
joy and sorrow ! 

Dal. All's well that ends well. 

Mrs. W. They won't admit me to my Lewis. 

Dal. He must be kept quite composed. 

Mrs. W. Have you seen him? 

Dal. No— nor do I wish it. I don't like even to be pre- 
sent when a stag is dying. 

Mrs. W \ Oh Heavens ! Then you really think he will 
die? 

Enter Paulina. 

Pan. I can stay no longer with the stranger. 
Mrs . W. Who sent you to him ? 

Pau. My father wished it. He thought it might dissi- 
pate my anxiety, but his conduct is so strange that he quite 
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alarms me. He walks up and down the room, talking to 
himself. When I speak to him he smiles, and if he makes 
any reply, it is quite unintelligible. 

Dal. His misfortunes may perhaps have — (pointing to 
his head) — understood? 

Pau. And no one was compassionate enough to bring me 
any tidings of Lewis. Is he still alive? 

Mrs. 9t. Yes, he is. 

Pau. Will he recover. 

Mrs. W. The surgeon and your father are with him, but 
they will not allow any other person to enter the room. 

Pau. Oh ! You won't tell me — but I am sure he is dead. 

Dal. He is not indeed. A couple of wounds seldom kill 
a man. 

Enter Frederick hastily. 

Fre. — (In ill-humour) — The infernal scoundrels have 
better horses than ourY 

Mrs. W. Where have you been ? You seem quite 
heated. 

Fre. Your foresters, Mr. Dairier, and I, and a dozen of 
the villagers, followed the hussars as long as we could see 
the dust, but we cou'dn't keep pace with them. 

Dal. Well, and suppose you had overtaken them ? 

Fre. Then, as I hope to be saved, they should have paid 
dearly for every drop of blood, which Lewis has shed. 

Pau. I thank you, brother. 

Mrs. W. And if they had wounded you in the same way? 

Dal. What a hot-headed stripling ! How do you know 
whether Lewis was not guilty of the first provocation? 

Pau. I am sure he was not. 

Fre. If He attacked them, I am sure he had good reason 
fork. 
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Mrs. W+ Doe* nobody yet know how the quarrel rose? 
Fre. How can any body know it? Lewis is unable to 
speak, and the hussars have run away. 

Mrs. W. Were none of our people concerned, then? 
Fre. Not one. 



Enter Welling. 

[All surround htm.'] 

Pa u. Well, father? 
Dal. How go matters on ? 
Mrs.W. Is Lewis better? 
Fre. Will he recover? 
Wei. He is out of danger. 
Mrs. W. and Pau* Heaven be praised f 
Dal. I am glad to hear it. 
< Fre. I must go to him. 

Wei. Hold, Frederick ! The surgeon has prescribed rest as 
the most effectual medicine. His wounds have been examined. 
That in the head is of no consequence— the one in his arm 
is larger, but not dangerous. It was only the loss of blood, 
which overpowered him, and he is come to himself again. 
Mrs. W. You know, then, what has happened ? , « 
Wei No. He was going to tell me, but the surgeon 
would not allow him to speak, and desired us to leave the 
room, as repose was absolutely necessary. Nobody but 
Mr. Rehberg^ remained with him. 

Mrs. W. He is not in want of any thing, I hope? 
Wei. I have provided every thing necessary, 
Pau* Are you sure of that, father? If you would allow 
me— if I might— 

Wei. — (In a tone of admonition.) — Paulina? 
Pau. You are right. It is improper. 

G 



Reh. Lewis insists oti speaking to you. 

Wei. \ wHI come to him, when he has slept awhile. 

Reh. He says he cannot sleep, be easy, or recover, till 
he has had some conversation with you. 

Wei. If the surgeon wilj allow it— 

Reh. The surgeon thinks composure of mind still more 
necessary than sleep, and I too am of opinion that if his 
soul be wounded, you may effect more than the whole fa- 
culty. 

Wei. Enough! I hasten to him. [Going. 

Pau.— (Shrieks.)— Oh ! There he is. 

Enter Lewis* 

Pale and rather weak, with his head bound ^ and his arm 

in a sling* 

Mrs. W.—(Runs to him* and embraces, him>)—$iGKm\ 

Fre. — (Shakes hint bytfa hana\)^Bfa^^ W ! 

Wei. Lewis, can. you f wjien. scarcely recovering from a 
swoon, thus creej) up stair* again.? 

Lew* Qh, I am nQt, HI — I was. only stunned. 

iTeL I was Just c,om»g tp.you. 

Lew. My impatience, and anxiety have driven me hither. 
Allow me a few words without a witness. 

Wei. Be seated then. Go* friends. Neighbour, I know 
you will not take it amiss. 

Dal. Not another word- Cone, neighbour Rehberg. 

lEx€wit&a\.ajid]hih. 

Fre. Lewis, I have such a regard for Jou that I have, 
not thought of Louisa before. TU away to meet. her. 

{Exit. 
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Am. Oh Lewis ! How {>ale you look 1 

[Hides Tier face, and 6xit into her ckabiher. 
Mrs.W. Dortt let him talk too much, good "William, 
I<£ St he shduld irritate his wound*. 

Zw. Be not afraid, dear mother, He wilt heal my 
deepest wound. {Exit Mrs. W. 

Hfel. Now, Lewis, we are alone. 

Lew. I am obliged to you for inestimable kindnesses, and 
beg to-day a greater than any or* them. 

IVel. You know me. Speak. 

Lew. You must have been surprised on hearing that I 
^attacked the hussars. 

Wei. I was, indeed, for 1 have always thought you or* a 
peaceable disposition. 

Lew. When X left you, I intended to travel a few miles 
before sun-set, hut my heart was so heavy, ' that iny 1 - feet 
could not support me. I went to the little inn, which wa$ 
full of* soldiers, t left them — wandered into the garden, 
and seated myself under an elm, where 1 indulged myself 
in- a flood of tears. Ere long two of the hussars joined me. 
They laughed at me for my effeminacy — as they called it — 
but I paid no regard to them. At length they ceased theic 
taunts, and began to converse about their own affairt— in. 
which, alas, I was too nearly concerned. 

Wei. You ! 

Lew. They spoke in opprobrious terms of my father. 

Wei. Your father ! 

Lew. They called him a villain, and by the Almighty that 
is he not. 

Wei. Who is your father ? 

Lew. A weak, but a good man. He was high in office,— 
Heaven knows what has lately happened to him ! He must 
have fled, and these bussars, as far as I can learn, are in 
pursuit of him.-— The two t mentioned, bating spoken of 

G3 
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him in terms the most abusive, I could no longer refrain — I 
considered not that I alone was opposing twenty — I consi- 
dered nothing but my father's honour, and struck to the 
earth the villain, whose language had been most opprobrious. 
Of course, I immediately became the victim of my rash- 
ness. 

Wei. Lewis ! — Is it possible ? — Who are you ? 

Lew. Oh! 

Wei. You are in search of one Count Lohrstein } 

Lew. He it is. 

Wei. He is your father ! 

Lew. Yes. 

WeL— (Aside.) — Oh God, what bliss hast thou reserved 
for me on this day ! — (Aloud,) — Speak, worthy youth f Let 
me have all your confidence.. .Let not two fathers. be too 
many for you. Relate to me the mysterious particulars of 
your fate. 

Lew. My first education and my heart destined me to 
act a happy, but not a brilliant part in the world. My 
mother was formed for domestic comfort, and tutor'd me 
for the same^enjoyment. She died. An ambitious deceitful 
woman succeeded to my father's affections. Through 
her, he became minister— through her I too was to 
make my fortune (as it is called) at court. I was married 
to a woman, whom I knew not, but whom I discovered, 
when too late, to be the prince^ mistress. Yes. Then I 
might have raised myself, from step to step, in splendid in- 
famy, and bending under the load of turpitude, might have 
climbed to the summit of courtly favour. But, thanks to 
Heaven, the sentiments, which she, who now enjoys celes- 
tial bliss, had graven in my mind, could not be eradicated by 
my step-mother. Soon as I discovered the labyrinth, in 
which they had involved my inexperience, my resolution 
was irrevocably formed. I fled. From a delicacy, which 
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was, perhaps, carried to too great an excess, I took nothing 
with me. Beg I could not — I knew not how to work, so 
that at last, driven by hunger and despair, I accepted the 
offers of the recruiting party, with which you found me. 

Wei. Now, all is plain— and how do 1 rejoice to find it 
thus! How willingly do I request your pardon for the 
suspicion, which to-day I could not quite suppress ! 

♦ Lew. My character must have appeared dubious to you, 
. and alas ! that alone made my separation from you so 
painful. 

Wei. Why did you not sooner discover yourself? 

Lew. Could I accuse my father— or could I assist him ? 
Even now, I would not have broken my silence, had not 
anxiety for his safety compelled me to do h. He is pursued, 
and suspected to be in this neighbourhood. I am, at pre- 
sent, incapable of assisting him; for my arm is maimed, 
and the loss of blood has so much reduced me, that I cannot 
even go in search of him, to give him notice that he is pur* 
sued. Oh, I beseech you, kind, benevolent, generous man, 
1 beseech you, send all your people through the wood, the 
roads, the hills, and if they find him— have compassion on 
his age,— on his misfortunes. 

Wei. I engage that he shall find beneath my roof a safe 
retreat. But at present attend to the wounds, which reflect 
scr much honour \ipon you, and quietly await the issue. 
Will you do this? 

Lew. Quietly! Oh! 

Wei. Go into my study. Throw yourself upon the 
Couch, and sleep if you can. 

Lew. Bring me some account of my father. Till then I 
cannot sleep. \Exit. 

Wei. — (Looking after Him in great emotion.)'— In- 
deed ! God has been pleased to place in my hands the 

means of rewarding thy virtue, noble youth. To release 
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thee from bon^ge to uftwocthy of thy heaj* is ray lot.— 
-r-TGo^ /a a chamber-door-) — PauHna ! 

Enter Paulina. 

Pau, My father f 

Wei, Lewis is in my study. 

Pau. — (Alarmed.)-~Not ill, again? 

Wei. Not ill, but alone, and that he dislikes. Go, and 
keep him company. 

Pau+— (Astonished.)— -How, my father! 

Wei. Have you not understood me? — I wish you to keep 
Lewis company. Is that so difficult to you ? 

Pau. Oh no— I do not understand it — but I obey most 
willingly. [Exit to Lewis. 

Wei. What extatie moments now await me ! — Yes, good 

Brave, thou art right: Revenge like this h sweet But 

they are both weak, and exhausted.— How shall I prepare 
them for the interview? I must consult my Ann. [Going, 

Enter Zahn. 

Zah, Unannounced, but not, I hope, unwelcome — 
Wei. Heavens I What do I see? Zahn! ,My honest 

Zahn! 
Zah. Will your Excellency allow a faithful old servant — 
Wei. Silence ! Silence ! No Excellency dwells here* 

Come into my arms, thou honest man, thou only friend, 

from whom misfortune has not severed me. 

[Presses him with fervour to his heart,. 
Zah, — (Returning Ms embrace with reserve.) — An 

honour— as well as a pleasure Oh that I should live. 

to enjoy this hour in my olc| a^e \ 
Wei. What, for Heaven's sake, has brought you to my 

peaceful retreat? 
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Z*h.*-(S<*newhai c*r*mwtmaiy.)—tik Serefee High- 
ness has been pleased to command — had he been pteasei 
to appoint me one of his Privy Cmndl> he would not have 
90 highly honoured tae^ 

IV el. What is your business, then, dear Zahn ? I observe 
tears in your eyes. 

Zah. I humbly beg pardon — but just at thk moment I 
cannot suppress them. 

[Ttiths auny> atid toipts Aft eftsl 

W4l.—(8urteys hinf—aiMe.)-±f\kf years h§i he lived 
at court, yet has it had no influence but On mi inatufm. 
— (Aloud.)— I hear the old prince Is cN&d? 

Zuh.— (Composing kimseff.)'^\t%, it has pleated the 
Highest to take him home, and what I profftiesleli rWenry- 
seven years ago has happened. The prayert of the^ poor 
slid forsaken, whose rather you always were, have be^n 
heard, and his Serene Highness restores td fob. all ybtir 
former office*; estates, and dignities . 

WeL How could the prince? leanw- 

Zah. Pardon me, my Lord. When hrs Highfiess wat 
pleased to manifest his sentiments', 1 found it hripbstffble to 
keep silence any longer. I therefore announced nryself, 
obtained an audience, and reported What I kriew. 

JTeL Your intentions were good; but — 

Zah. His Highness was highly delighted. *' Stteh a 
roan," he was pleased to observe, te is wanting bbfli for me 
and my subjects. Haste, and mvite him to court.* 

fVel. I again appear at court ! 

Zah. Yes, I, oM as I am, shaft flavfc the hottour of again 
serving in the adrmnistratiott of your Eicefteuc^. 1 own 1 
cannot proceed with the same facility as twenty-seveV years" 
ago, but the pleasure of doing my duty under my old wor- 
thy director wHI make me young again. 

WeL No, dear Zahn. To court I snaff nbi rerun*, f 
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am not disposed again to encounter the cabals of Countets 

Lohrstek. 

- Zah. That you will not, my Lord. The Countess hat 

finished her cabals, and at present is a prisoner in the 

castle. 

Wei. How! Was she not closely allied to the Prince's 
female friend t 

Zah. Ladies, who are allied in that way, seldom hold 
their post ad dies viUe. The order of the Privy Council 
was indeed issued at the instigation of the Countess Lohr- 
stein's late daughter-in-law. 

Wei. Late!— How so> 

Zah. His Serene Highness has been pleased to declare 
the marriage null and void. 

Wei. Indeed! 

Zah. On account of her having been shamefully forsaken 
by her husband. 

Wei. — (Embracing him with fervour*) — Oh, my friend! 
This intelligence is more welcome to me than the restora- 
tion of my estates and rank. 

Zah. I do not exactly comprehend— 

WeL.Yaa soon will. You soon shall share with me the 
enjoyment of this evening. 

Zah. It is his Highness's wish that you should return with 
roe immediately. 

WeL No, dear Zahn, I shall not return with you. 

Zah. This most gracious invitation is written by his .own 
hand. 

Wei.— (Breaks the seal, and reads it.) — Most kind, 
most gracious, and I could almost say, most sincere — but I 
shall not go. 

Zah. I am astonished. 

Wei. Sit but one evening at my frugal board, and you 
will no longer be astonished.— Z)ra&» out a small key.)— 
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Look, dear Zahn, this key it rusty. — (Opens the closet with 
some difficulty.)— It will scarcely do its duty. — (Takes a 
packet out of the closet. )Here are the insignia of the order, 
to which I belonged — my diploma— and all the remains of 
my former greatness. I pledge to you my word that this 
closet has not been opened during five-and-twenty years. 

Zah. Your Excellency opens it to-day for the good of 
your, country. 

Wet Can my country be so devoid of honest men as to 
make this necessary? No. Virtue will appear at court, as 
toon as the court will respect her. 

Zah. For the good of your family— 

Wei. Enough, my family shall decide the matter. Till 
then, good Zahn, I claim your secrecy. 

Zah. I know how to obey. 

Wei. Let me but have time to recollect myself; occur- 
rences have followed each other so rapidly to-day, that I 
feel I am appointed by Heaven to make many people happy, 
yet know not how to begin. Come, honest Zahn \— Takes his 
hand.) — Walk into this room — we shall soon see each other 
again.— (Opens the door and calls.)— Neighbour, I send 
another friend to you, and put him under your protection, till 
I have finished some business, which just now engages me. 

J)al*— (Within.)— Understood. Come in. 

[Zahn goes in; 

Wei. Mr. Rehberg, I wish to have a little conversation 
with you. 

Enter Rehberg. 

Rch. Here I am. 

Wei. You wish to marry my daughter Rosa, I presume? 
Rch. What a question ! 
WeL Sheisyour's. 

Reh. Mr. Welling!— Why this sudden alteration in your 
sentiments ? I am as poor as 1 was. 
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Wei, But I am not to pertinacious as I was. 

Reh, If you be not in earnest— this is cruel. 

Wei, If you any longer doubt it, you will hurt me. 

Reh.— (Falls on his neck.) — Worthy mysterious man ! 

Wei, As to the mysterious part of my character, k will 
soon he explained. Hare the goodness, my son, to assem- 
ble my whole family and all my friends in this room imme- 
diately. You will find Paulina there. I wish to co n ver s e 
on a subject, which relates to us all, and on the decision of 
which each shall have a vote. 

{Takes the packet from the table and is going* 
Rosa meets him, 

WeL Ha!— Just at the right time.— fTtfXrw her hand, 
leads her to Rehberg, joins their hands^ and embraces 
them)— God bless you ! [Exit, 

Ros. What does this mean ? 

Reh. That Rosa k mine* 

Ros. How !— I must rub my eyes to be certain that I 
am not dreaming.-*-HaYe you obtained a living? 

Reh. No. 

Ros. I don't ask on my own account, for I am really glad 
you are poor. I always think one can't convince a rich 
man, how much one loves him. 

Reh. Whom do you call a rich man? Oh, I am rich in- 
deed. [Clasps her in his arms. 

Enter Mrs. Welling. 

Mrs. W, Rosa, remember that you are still at. a great 
distance from the altar. 

Reh. No. We have reached it, if we may hope for your 
blessing. 

Mrs. W. How am I to understand this? 

Ros. My father has consented. 

Mrs, IF. Indeed! 
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Reh. And if hit parental, blessing be echoed from your 
lips — 

Mrs. W. With all my heart — although I do not compre- 
hend — 

Reh. He will soon be here again. My transport had 
almost made me forget what he desired. AH, who are 
united to him by affection or by friendship are to assemble 
in this room.*— (Goes to the door of the dining-room.)— 
Mr. Dalner,— and Sir— we request yoor company here. 

Enter Dalner, Zahn, and Frederick. 

Fre, Mother, this gentleman is one of my father's friends. 

Mrs. W. You are welcome, Sir. 

Dal. Mr. Zahn, this is the lady of the house. 

Zah. Accept, Madam, the assurances of my respect 
and — 

Mrs. W. No more, I beg Sir. You are among simple 
country people. 

Reh. — (Who has in the mean time, opened the door of 
the study.) — By order of your father, dear Paulina, I invite 
you hither— as well as Lewis, if his strength will allow it. 

Enter Paulina and Lewis. 

Mrs. W. — (Astonished.) — How, Paulina ! — You in that 
room ! 

Pau. My rather himself sent me to keep Lewis company; 

Mrs. W. Well, for the first time in my life I cannot dis- 
cover the motives for your father's conduct. 

Zah. — (Attentively observing Lewis—aside.) — I shottld 
know that young man. 

Lew. — (Aside.) — Heavens! What can this man want 
here? 
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Enter Welling, 

With a star upon his coat and the riband of the order, Ht 
holds in his hand the Princess letter. On his appearance 
all speak confusedly among each other. 

Mrs. W. Dear husband, what meant this? 

Pau. Father, is it you ? 

DaL Neighbour, are we going to have a masquerade ? 

Reh. I suspect a secret, here. 

Ros. Brother, what is all this? 

Fre. Don't you see I am as much astonished as yourself? 

Lew. — (Aside.) — That is the order to which my father 
belonged. , ., 

Zah. — (Aside.) — I alone have the key to this enigma. 

Wei. You seem as if you think me little better than a 
lunatic — Be patient. In one moment, the mystery will be 
solved— -but let me not be interrupted. Lewis, how do you 
feel? Have you sufficient strength to receive from me a 
present, which your filial affection has obtained from fate ? 

Lew. — (Starts.) — Father, I do not comprehend you. 

Wei. Has your heart no presages? 

Lew. — (With tremulous utterance.) — Were it so — if my 
heart deceive me not— oh, do not keep me in suspence. 

Wei. Paulina, go for our guest. [Exit. Pau. 

Lew. — fin great agitation.) — Guest !— And these myste- 
rious words — may I accompany Paulina? 

Wei. Stay where you are. I have said enough. Doubt- 
hope — think of your wounds — and moderate your rapture. 
— (Lew. breathes with difficulty and rivets his eye upon 
the door 9 no longer observing what passes round him. 
Wei. points to Reh.) — I have given this man my promise, 
dear wife, that he shall have Rosa. 

.Mrs. W. I could scarcely believe it, for according to our 
conversation yesterday — * 

Wei. He was first to obtain a benefice-~and he has ob- 
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tained one. My son, I congratulate you on your appoint- 
ment to the living of Birkendorf. 

Reh.— (Quite astonished.) — Birkendorf!— Dear Sir — 
how can you — 

WeU Be so forward as to promise what — 

Zah. — (Smiling.) — The gentleman may be at ease. 

Mrs. W f . But explain to us — 

Dal. In truth, neighbour — 

Lew. — (Distracted with anxiety.) — I hear footsteps. 

Wei. Make room for him, children. He has been long 
enough deprived of his father. 

All. lib father! 

Enter Lohrstein and Paulina, 

Lewis stands at a short distance from the Count, and in 
great agitation stretches out the arm , which is at liberty. 

Loh. — (Violently terrified.) — What phantom do I be- 
hold?— Wert thou slain, bloody form, and comest thou to 
demand revenge? 

Lew.— (Kneeling*) — Forgive your son. 

Loh. Forgive ! — I, thee ! — Oh, if I be not wrong in think- 
ing thee a spirit— come into my arms.— (Lewis rushes into 
his arms.) —What is this ? — I again feel a heart beating 
against mine — I fed a warm tear upon my cheek. — Am I, 
then, still beloved by any one on earth? — Lewis, dost thou 
still love me? 

[Lewis kneels y and covers his father's hand with 
. tears and kisses, 

WeU Spare him, my Lord. That he loves you these 
wounds declare, which he received to-day in defence of 
your honour. 

'Loh. And thou kneel'st to me I — Let me — let me kneel. 

\ls sinking. 

Lew. — (Hinders it, and presses him with fervour to his 
heart.)— Father I 
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Loh. What have I lost? I hear a voice which calls me 
father. 

Lew. "Wealth and dignity divided us*— poverty afid lowli- 
ness restore us to each other. 

Loh. Where \vas.I? What apathy had ctept around my 
heart ?— Forgive me, Lewis, for thy mother** sake. 

. Lew. I have not been in distress^-thanks to this worthy 
man, who received me as his son. 

Loh. How ! Has he been *% benefactor too?-— Could you 
consider the son of your enemy as your Own sen ? 
All. His enemy ! 
Dal. I guess how this is. 
Loh. Oh my Lord! 
AIL Lord! 

Loh. What revenge is this ! 
Wei. The only revenge, which becomes me. 
Law. What means this ^ 

Wei. My friends, it is time that I solve the enigma. Will 
you pardon me, my dearest Ann, if I have concealed this 
only secret from you ? You will, I am certain, when I tell 
you 1 was obliged to promise inviolable secrecy to your fa- 
ther on his death-bed. 

Mrs. W. — (Con/used and ast&nish€d.)^-htt yon really 
a Lord, then ! 

Wei. I am Baron Welhngrode, formerly the favourite of a 
Prince, and not happy — now an honest farmer, aitd* the hap- 
piest man ort earth. \AH shew signs of astonishment. 
Wei. This letter from a good Prince restores to me my 
rank, estates, and former office. This maa is come to con- 
duct me to court. 
Mrs. W. Fre. Pau. and Ros.—( Alarmed.)— -To court ! 
Wei. The hand, which has here so long hekl the plough 
ha* forgotten how to guide the rudder of state. Never- 
theless, if you, my dear wife and ohiklflen, ttlbk th» alte- 
ration in our fortunes enviable, I will comply witi*. you* 
wishes. 
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. M*$.W. Ofcno! 

/re. Paw. and Ros. No, no ! 

WeL Consider we#. What thousands sigh for in vain, 
is offered you by chance. 

Pau. What do we want ? 

Fre. We a?e accustomed to our present situation. 

Ros. What can we do at court? 
• Wei. You may hereafter repent-— 

Fre. PoUf dfxdRos. Never I Never! 

WeL Is this your firm desire? 

Fre. Pau. and Ros. It is ! It is ! 

Web— (Opens his arms.) — Come, then, to. my heart. 

[The children approach wUk a degree of timidity. 

WeL What now ! Are you afraid of me? 

Fre. Oh no— but the star — 

Pau. The riband — 

Ros. You are grown a Baron so suddenly— 

WeL My deaq Ami, you sqem~ to keep at a distance, too. 

Mrs. W. My dear William, I. am sorry to do it— but you 
appeal almost a. stranger to me — 

WeL And shall L return to a situation, which causes a 
distance between me and my family? Shall I wear an or- 
nament, which withholds my wife and. children from my 
bosom ? — (Throws the riband away with violence.)— -Take 
itr- — take it — release me from this gew-gaw. 

[The children run to him with delight, take the star 
from his breast and lay it aside with the riband.'] 

Fre. There ! — Now, you are our father again. 

Pau. Now we know you. 

Ros. Now we love you. 

Wei. And you, good Ann ? 

Mrs. W. Thus you offered me your hand five-and-twenty 
years ago. 

WeL You see, dear Zahn— 
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Zah.— (Wiping his eyes.)— I do, and wish his Serene 
Highness had seen it also. 

WeL To court 111 go, but only to thank the prince, and 
petition for the pardon of this man. 

Loh. You destroy me. 

WeL How ! By acting a self-interested part? I shall only 
be promoting the happiness of our son.— Lewis, the Prince 
has declared your marriage void. 

[Lewis gazes at him in silent astonishment.'] 

Wei. Count, the young people are attached to each other. 
Will you seal our reconciliation ? 

Loh. Willi! How can you ask? — ( Lewis clasps PatiHna 
with ardour in his arms.) — Oh God ! 

Rosa. — (Giving her hand to Rehberg.)—'Novr we are 
all happy.. 

Fre. AH. 

Mrs. W.~(Much affected.)— AH. 

Wei. And through me. — My children I have doubled, 
and I have found a brother. 

[Pointing to the Count. 

Dal. Two brothers, neighbour— understood? 

Wei. Come then to me, all. Come into the arms of die 
happiest man on earth. Are you still afraid of me? No 
star now hides my heart. Let me press you all to it. 

[Mrs. Welling sinks on his bosom, while the sur- 
rounding children hang on him and caress him. 

The Curtain fills. 

THE END. 
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